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PREF>ACH*T0 SECOND 
EDI.TIO^ 

Altiioug?! the •plan lif tli(f*book i3* maintaifi«d 
imchanged, and Ohapfer« VI and VII, containing 
the i?gendsj have been reprinted without material * 
emendation, 4his edition is substantially a ni^ work. 

1'he versionVS:)! tl]||) inscriptions, its most imj)ortant 
part, have been .repeatedly compared word by word 
with •the texts lyid revised thr(|^jghout, after careful 
consideration ‘of all criticisms accessible to me. In 
this task^I have been aided greatly by many valuable 
uni cations* received ^*0111 Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
Librarian of the India DfHce. It is a pleasure to jne 
to lie now able to agree witli M. Senart in the 
vihw vxpresf^at by him in r8S6, and adopted by 
Mr.*Tiiomas, that Minor Rock Edict I is the earliest 
document in thi> collection, and that the mysterious 
.'iguiVs the end of it are not a date. Unfortunately, , 
agreement with those two eminent scliolars involves 
disagreement with others. ^Tlic recent discovery of 
the >Sarnrith pillar not only adds a new editt to*thos^^ 
prchrioiisly Tdiown, bu4 also clears up th?) interpreta- 
tion of the Sanchi and KUusiimbl edicts, which were 
tiiisunctersfood whcji thc^rst edition of this kook was 
publi^ed. *A biblic/^ijraphical note and^ map have 
been inserted. 

The difFerc)y.je^ ofcopinibn alludeti to concerning the 
iiitdVprotatioii of Minor Rock Edict I governs the 
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treatyneiit of the whole history of Asoka/ which is , 
c^iscussed in this volume oh the ba(=iis^that he became 
a Buddhist early in fiis reign, and that all the edicts 
were isl-ied by* him' as the sovereign Head of, the 
Bvddhist Ch.irch. 

The description of the MUuiya empire and ad- 
< ministration in Chapter has 'been revised ^dth 
special **^ard to the discovery and partial publication 
by Mr. R. Shamasastry of the {'.ncient^^eatise on the 
Art of Government, ascribed to CnAnakya or Ka-utilya, 
the minister of Chan^b*agupta Maiirya. ^ 

The account of the monuments in Chapter III lias 
heon corrected in varioAs details, brought up to date,, 
and amplified. 

The time ibr declaring tlic intorpretation of every 
phrase in the* inscriptions of Asoka to be definitely 
settled hns not yet come; but this^Jittle v/^luny," 
while not professing io solve all doubts, aims, at 
placing ^l)efore its readers tho resahs of the laiesl 
]*esearches so far as tliey Are known to and undersfiood- 
]>3^ the author, and certainly marks a great advance 
in the correct interpretation of the documents, as 
compared -with its predecessor. Perlmps it 'may be 
peiTijissihle to add that it is .‘^ill the work*iif 
any language in which all the inscriptions can be 
found together, except that^Hr. Coomara^any has 
issued from tlie Essex Hoyse I^ess a liihited edition 
de Ihxe of my versions, nearly identical wilh ^those 
now offered. 

• VtA.^S. 

Feb, J2, J909. 



EXTRACT FRpM FR^FACJr: TO 
FIRST. EDJ^TION 

A VOLUME on Asolca Maurya by Professor Rfcys 
Da-^ds was intended to \>g the first of ‘ Rulefi^ 
of Irfdia ’ seiies, but unfortunately circumst^ces pre- 
vented the fuMlmei^t that intention, and the series 
was closed leaving vacant the niche destined for the 
great Ruddhist»^mporor. Witlf tlie approval of Pro- 
fe*ssor Rfiys Davids I have undertaken the preparation 
bf a supjdernentary volume giving in a popular fdrm 
ihe ^substance* of what is known concerning the 
Mainya empire. • The sources of our knowledge of 
aneient Indian history are bo meagre that it is 
ilnpoife.sil)le te* treat ^tho subject of this volume ip 
a manner similar to that in whicli the ))iogj*aphies 
of Akbar, Albit(juer(|ue, and other Indian worthies 
ha^^e l^ccn treated. All minute biographical dctail^^ 
are lacking, and a distijiet pictun* of the man Asoka 
cannot be painted. Nrvoftbeless, enougb is known 
to rentier the subject interesting, and if my bo(;k 
slTould fafi ' to intcM'st j'eaders, tlie liiult wi^l lie 
with the ai*tho]' rather than w?tli the subject. 

The* chapter enjitledt ‘The History of*Asioka' \\^ill 
be fgund t(? differ wklely.from all other j_)ublications, 
such, as Cunningham’s which t^eat of < 

that toj)ic. ^I^liM^e tried to fplipw the ^example of 
thb/best modern liistorians, and to keep the legends 
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separfi^be Vrom wj:iat see'ms to me to be authentic 

history. Among the legends I*have^pljLced the stories 

of the conversion of jCejdon and of the deliberations 

of the soi^aljed Third iJouncil. All the forms of those 

st‘oe?ies which have i*tacbedr us fare croVded with 

absurdities and contradictions Vrom which legitimate 

criticism cannot extract trustworthy history. 

In deafing with the vexed question of traaasliteratioiL 
I have shunned the pedantic atrocities (^international 
systems, which do not shrink from presenting Krishna 
in the guise of Krsna,^-Champfi as iiTampa, and sd on. 
The consonants in the Indian words and nhrnes ih 
this book are to be pronbunced as in English, and the* 
vowels usually as in Italian^ The shoiV unaccent^!(i 
has an indistinct sound as in the ‘word ‘woman.' 

c 

Long vowels are marked when necessary ; othei* 
diacritical marks have not been used Cjl the t«>xt.* ' 
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CHAPTEK I 

The Histoey of Asoka 

*When Aleiande^, «anvincible before all enemies 
save deaths passed ta way at Babylon in June, B. c. 323, 
and liis generafe assembled in council to divide the 
empire which *no pm but his could control, they were 
(fompellod perforce to decide *^that the distant Indian 
provinces shoiflcl remain ijj the hands of the officers 
and princes to whom they had been entrusted byjfche 
king. Two A^oars later, when an amended partition 
<as effected^t Trij)p-adeisos in Syria, Sibju’tios was 
eo):ffirmed as governor of Arachosia (Ivandahar) and 
Gedrosia (Maki-iki), the provinc(‘S ^of Aria (Herat) and 
Drangiana (Sistan) }>eing assigned to Stasander the^, 
Cyprian, Avhile Bactriana and Sogdiana to the north of 
the Hindu Kusli Avero bestowed on Stasanor of Soli, 
another Cyprian. Oxyartes,. father of Alexander’s 
cohsort, K<Ji:ana, obtained the satrapy of 6he Paropani- 
sadai, or KSbul territory, the neighbouring Indian 
districts t6 the wesj of tfee Indu)i being pi acecyn charge 
of Pjeithon,** son of •Age^or, whom Alexander had 
appopted ruler of Sind JjWow the confluence the 
rivers. ProVjably^eithon Avas noCin a position to hold 
Sind after his mastei-’s death . Anlipatoj*, Avho arranged 
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the pjirtition, adpitbin^ that he possessed 'no force 
adequate to remove the to thq e^st of the Indus, 
was obliged to recognize Oiiiphis or Ambhi, king o*i' 
Taxila, alid ,?6roftj Alexanders honoured opponent, as 
lor%k of the* PanjS;b, •Subject to# a* merely nonunal 
dependence on the Macedonian power ^ Philippos, 
•whom Alexander had made s*atrap of that province, ^.vas 
murdorc^^y his mercenary troops early in b. 0^ 324, 
and Alexander, who heard thi yews^Ifi Karmania, 
was unable to do more than appoinj an officer named 
Eiidemos to act as |the colleague ot King A^fibhi. 
Eudemos managed to hold his 'ground for sohie tinfe, 
but in or about B. c. 31 7Vreacherously slew his Indian 
colleague, seized a hundred^ and t wen ty •elephants^ anci 
with them and a considerable body of troops, marched 
off to help Eiimenes in his struggle with Antipattr^. 
^The departui’c of Eudemos marLs the fiqfJ colla^Dse qj* 
the Macedonian attempt to establisli a Greek emjnre 
in India. . 

But several years before that event a new ^Indian 

^ ‘For it was iuipossible to remove (^craKivruna) these kings 
without royal troops under the^ command of some distinguished 
general# (Diodorus Sic. xviij. 39). 

- T|ie i)artitioii of Triparadedsos js detailed. #11 Diodoiius< 
Sitmlus, xviii. 39. His statemont that the country along the 
Indus was assigned to I'oros, and that along tll^ Hydaspes to 
Taxiles (.sr^. Ambhi) cannSt be correct, ^aiid the name?, of the 
kings seem to have been transposed. ^ 

The# departure of Eudemos i^; related, ibM. xix. j^. lie is 
said to have seized thel3le2)hants hfter the death of Alexiftider, 
‘having treacherously# sljin Poros the ^ing.’^ But^ there is 
a various reading TrpioTov (‘ first ’) for liebpop (‘ Poros ’). 
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power had arisen which could not bjook the pi'eseiice of. 
foreign gij^risons, i>nd probaMy bad destroyed most 
them prior to the withdrawal of£udemos. Tjie death 
of Alexander in June, n. c. 3a 3, must Biave been known 
in India early in fh<f autumn, fihd it is reason ablfe«»to 
suppose that risings of the natives occurred as soon^as 
the reason for campaigning opened in Oct^r. TW 
leadef of the movement for the liberation of hi^ country 
wtich then iTf^an ^a» a young man named Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, wlw seems to have been an illegitimate 
sciorT of the Ni^nda d^masty (|t‘ Magadha, or South 
Bftiar, then th*e premier state in the interior. With the 
tfelp^ of an astute Brahman couiisellor named Chfinakya, 
wboJ)ecame his ministcr^Ctiandragupta dethroned and 
slew the Nanda king, exterminating his family. Jle 
theft^ ascended the vacant throne at PAtalipiitra tht; 
^pitai, the ishdSern IJptua, and for twenty-four years 
ruled the realm with an iron hand. If Justin may be 
believed, the usurper turned into sl/ivory the semblance 
of llbcrjiy which he had won for the Indians by liiS| 
expulsion of the Macedonians, and oppressed thepeoiDle 
' with a cri^el tyranny. EinjjJoying the fierce and more 
than half-foreign clans of the* north-western frontiQr 
*to*execute flis ambitiofis plans, he quickly extended his 
sway over the whole of Northern India, probably as 
far as«the Narbad^. Whethef he first ma(te himself 
master of ]\fagadha and thence advanced^ northwards 
against the Macedonian g4J;msons,%or first headt/d the 
risings in thg Paiijab, and then with the jforces col- 
lected there swooped down upon theGangctic Kingdom, 
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does4iiot*cleai‘ly «».ppear ^There is, however, no doubt* 
About the result of^his ^tion! Chandmgupta became 
the first, emperor of India and ruled the land from sea 
to sea. ^ 

%Seleukos,*surnamed‘ Nikator, or •the Conqueror, by 
rqason of his many victories, *had established himself 
ks Satrap of Babylon after the partition of Tripara- 
deisos inB. c. 321, but six years later was drivein out 
by his rival Antigonos and compelled to flee to Egypt. 
After three years* exile he recovered Babylon in 
B. 0. 312, and devote^, himself to the ^nsolidatioli and 
extension of his power. He attacked rfnd subjugated 
tlJ6 Bactrians, and in b^g. 306 assumed the royal titlte. 
He is known to historian^ as King of Syria, although 
thfut province formed only a smalt part of his wide 
dominions, which included all western Asia. 

About the same time (b. c. 30 he creased theffnd^^ ,’ 
and directed his victorious arms against India in*the 
hope of regaining the provinces which had been held 

^ ‘ Auctor iibertati.s Sandrocoitus fiierat : sud tituTum liber- 
tatis post vi(!toriam in servituteju vertorat. Siquidem occupato 
regno, populum, quern ab ejtevna dominationo ^indicaverat, ' 
ipse siervitio pi emebat. ^ Fuit hie (^uidem humih gen ere 
natq^ . . . contraetis laironibus, Indus ad nofitatem rggn# 
sollicitavit, Jlolienti deinde belTum adversu,s praefectos 
Alexandri .... duxque belli et jiraeliator inSignis fuit. Sic 
acquisito ^regno, Sandrotottus tempestate, qua •Seleucus 
futurae magnitudinis fundamenta iaqiebat, Indiltin pogsidebat : 
cunuquo faefa pactione Seleycus.* The miracles ave fcitted 
from the quotation. ^ The wortf demde seems to indicate that 
the war with Alexander’s officers folio we(Mhe..U8Birpation (Justin, 

XV. 4). 
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•by his late master for a brief space, ^a|^d of suf pa^sing 
his achievement%bjj subfluing* the ^central kingdoms# 
]8ut the vast hosts of teeming Iiidia led by Chandra- 
gupta were more than a match for tlfe power of the 
MaceSonian, who Was compell^ to withdraw fiwifn 
the country and renounce his ambition to eclipse tlje 
glory of Alexander. No record of the conflict ha^ 
survi\ied, and wo are ignorant of the place of battle 
an5 everythiS^ savg 4he result. Terms of peace, 
including a matrimonial alliance between the two royal 
housdfe,were arranged, and the Indian monarch obtained 
from his oppoiltent the cession of four satrapies. Aria, 
Atachosm, Gedrosia, and the ?aropanisadai, giving in 
wcbjijige the crfmparativelj^ small recompense of five 
hundred elephants? This memorable treaty extended 
Chandragupta's frontier to the Hindfl Kush mountains, 
" Wd brought u.mler hi^sway nearly the whole of the 
present Kingdom of Afghanistan, besides Bablchistan 
and Makraii b 

A <jerjnan writer has evolved from his inner con- 
sciousness a theory that Chandragupta recognized the 
•suzerainty^ of Seleukos, but Jthc plain fact?5 are that 
the Syrian monarch failed and was obliged tcf sur-, 
rentier four ^valuable provinces for vorj’* inadeqifate 
consideration. Five hundred ele^ihants at a high 

* The Current assertion that the 'Syrian KiiTg ^^gave his 
daughter^ in mfrriage* to Chandragupta is not warranted by 
the eviJenCe, which tfestifies merely to a * matrimoSial alli^ce ’ 
(itijSos, fiTiya^U), The authorities for fhe extent of the cession 
of territory by S^leukdl are textually^ji^ted and discussed in 
Marl^ piston/ of India, 2nd ed., App, G. 
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vali^atroii would nof be worth more than aboui 
Hwo millions of rupees, 'say ,,£#25.000 sterling, 
Seleul^s never atto^mpted to assert any superiority 
over his svicce^sful Indian rival, but, on the contrary, 
halving failed in attack, mande’ friends with the 
power which had proved to be too strong for him, and 
'treated Chandragupta as an equal. 

In pursuance of this policy, soon after his defeat, in 
or about b. c. 305, Seleukos dispatched Megasthehes, 
an officer of Sibyrtios, the satrap -of Arachosia, as his 
ambassador to the jjourt of Chandmgupta at jPatali- 
putra on the Son, near the confluence of that nver 
\rith the Ganges, which in those days was situated 
, below the city. The modern city of Patna, tlv? ckdl 
station of Bankipore, and ad/joining villages have 
been proved by partial excavations to occupy tlu site 
of the ancient capital, the reipains (rf,cwhich‘'no\V/.^l^ 
buried at a depth of from ten to twenty feet Ivelow 
the existing surface. Megasthenes'^ resided theie for 
a considerable time, and fortunately for nosterity, 
took the trouble to record carefully what he saw and 
heard. The ambassador found the govormnent of thc^ 
Indian king strong and well organized, established in 
a magniflcOnt fortified city, worthy to Itb the capital 
of a great kingdom. The royal camp .at the capital 
was estimated to contain 400,000 souls, and an effi- 
cient standing army numbering 600,000 infantry, 
30,000 cavalry, -^,000 elephants, and a multitude of 
chariots,, was maisitained at the^king’^ expense. On 
active service the army is said to have mustered the 
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•huge total of 600,000 men of *all arms, a nuinb^ not 
incredible^ in the light of ouf knj^wledge of the un<^ 
wieldy size of the hosts employ^ by Indian^princes 
in later ag^s. With this overwhelfhing^ and well- 
equipped force Clta»dragupta, *^,8 Plutarch tells* ns, 
‘ overran and subdued the whole of India,* that is io 
say,* at least all the country to the north of th 5 
Narbada. His empire, therefore, extended from that 
river to the lfftialay|b fmd Hindu Kush h 

’ Tlje chief authonty for the history of Chandragupta is 
Megasthenes. His ^ork ha§ been lost,^but the pith of it is pre- 
served in extraefs or allusions by Arrian, Anahetsis, Bk. v. ch. 
6 1 Indika^ various passages ; Curtius, Bk. viii. ch. ^ ; 
Plutatch, luife of ^Alexander, ch. 62; Justin, Bk. xv. ch. 4; 
Jl^piati, Syriahe, ch. 55; Stn^-bi, i. 53, 57; ii. i. 9; xv. i. 36^; 
^thenaioB, ch. 18 f/; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. •vi. 

19 , The testimony of Megasthenes concerning all luatters 
*,:^l8ich*c;;^me undei^his personal observation is trustworthy, and 
Arrian rightly described *niin as ‘a worthy man’ (SoKifxos). 
Strabo and some other ancient writers censure him*u;ajustJy 
on account of the ‘travellers’ tales’ which he repeated. The 
passages above cited and most of \he other references in Greek 
and Roman authors to India have been carefully translated in 
Mr. McCrindlc’s works {Ancient India an described by Meyasthe^ies 
and A7rian^TYuhx]^ry 1877; It^vamon of India by Alexander the 
Great j 2ntl ed., 1896 ; and Ancient India as described in Clhssicak 
luitm'atuf'ej J9I1). Interesting traditional detaik are giveft in 
the Mndr&HAIcshasa drama, wjhrch is ijow believed by some 
scholars to date from the fifth or sixth centuiy A. D. But 
Mr. Keitti places it in efther the seventh or the nintll century 
{J. B. A.»S., I9(^, p. 149). The Recently discovered Arihasdstra 
of Chanak;fa, partly translated by 8. Sham|.sa8try (G. T. A.J*res8, 
Mysore^ 1908), throws much lighten the institutions of the Maurya 
period anc^will 'jtilTzed in the nexi Chapter. The Puranas 
and the y^hronicl^s of Ceylon also give valuable information. 

B 


gM1*ll IM. 
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A(i;er' twenty-;four ‘years of stern and vigorous rule,* 
Chandragupta died, amd ti'ansu^itted the immense 
empire^ which he bad won to his son Bindusitra 
AmitraghSia, 'v^ho reigned for twenty -five or, accord- ' 
iig to oth^r authortlies, twenty •A3ight years The 
ofily recorded public event o / his reign, which may be . 
‘assumed to have begun in cither b . c. 298 01* 301, 
according to the chronologj" adopted, is the dispatch 
to his court by the King of S5ypa of an ambassador 
named Deimachos. The information is of interest as 
proving that the offitcial intercourse with the Hellenic 
world begun by Cliandragupta was continued by his 
successor. In the year b . c . 280 Seleukos Nikatbr, 
then in the seventy-eiglilii year of liis age, was mvrr 
dered, and was succeeded on the Syrian throne by his 
son Antioch 08 So ter. ?> 

Greek writers have preserved curieii^ anecdotes' ‘cfx 
private friendly correspondence between Seleukos., and 
Chandragupta and. between Antiochos and BinduseW, 
of v^lue only as indications that the Indian monarchs 

and a few particulars arc obtainable from other sources. 
Solinus (McCrindlo, p. 156) gives the infantiy force 

as 6o^i)00 only, and the elephants as 8,000. 

tjriie nanje Bindusara is attested by the Ulindu YhlDtu 
riu'dvuy the Buddhist Maharamm and Dij)avumi>a, and the 
Jain Parmshtoparvan. The variants in other Turdnas seem to 
be merei clerical errors. The iviiame or title Amitraghata 
(‘slayer of foes’) is a restoration in Sanskrit of tli,p Amitro- 
chades or Ainitrochates of Greek writers, who is staved to have 
been the son of Chandragupta (Sandrakoptos, &c.). Br. Fleet 
prefers to. restore Amtvakhada (‘devoificr^of enem^ies’), which 
is said to occur as an epithet of India (J, It A. S.^ 1909, p. 24). 
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«commuuicated with their Euro\)ean allies on ter^s of , 
perfect equality., 'Jhe nlissio» of l^ionysios, who wan 
sett to InSia, and no doubt to tfie Maurya c^urt, by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, King of l?gypt*(B. Q. 285-5^47), 
must*have arrived %n»the reign ttf either iSndus^ra jor 
his son Asoka. Pati okles, an officer who served imc^r 
botK Seleiikos and Iiis son, sailed in the Indian seaS ' 
and Qollected much geographical information which 
Stiabo and Pliiiy w^reiglad to utilize. 

About seven y«ars after the death of Seleukos, 
AsohSi-vardhanaf commonly callied Asoka, a son of 
Bifidusara, and the third sovereign of the Maurya 
dynasty, ascended the throne of Pataliputra (b. 0. ^73), 
mild undertook the governqjent of the Indian empirj , 
jvhich he held for about forty years. According •to 
the#dlly fictions which disfigure the (Jeylonese chron- 
*kdes aiad disgiiAe thei;' solid merits, Asoka waded to 
the,Lhrone through a sea of blood, securing his position 
by the massacre •of ninety-nine bi;others, one brother 
only*, the youngest, being saved alive. These fictions, • 
an extract from which will be found in a later chap- 
' ter, do not^deserve serious criticism, and are sufficiently 
refuted 'by the testimony of the inscriptions ^vhich 
pr(?ves that* the brothers and sisters of the king 
still living m the middle of the reign, and that 
they and all the njemb^rs of the royal family were 
the ojL^ects bf the sovereign’s anxious solicitude h 

^ A^ka’s ‘brothers and sisters' are mentioned specifically 
in Rock ^dict V.. Sffe also Rock IV and VI, Pillar 

PldicdJV’Il, an-d the Queen’s Edict. 

B 2 , 
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The^trfitdition tjiat As6ka, previous to his accession, 
served his apprenticeship to Ihe pf government as 
Viceroy first of Tax^la, and afterwards of tJjjain, rrlay 
be accepted, fof we know that both viceroyalties were 
heii by prihces of thte royal faimly. 

^ It seems to be true that Ihe solemn consecration, 
or coronation, of Asoka was delayed for about* four 
years after his accession in B. c. 273, and it is possible 
that the long delay may have* been ckife to a dispulied 
succession involving much bloodshed, but there is no 
independent evidencie of such a strugfgle. The topire 
won by Chandragupta had passed intact to his son 
Bindusara, and when, 'after the lapse of a quarter*of 
a century, the sceptre wa§ again traniimitted frqm ijiip 
hands of Bindusara to those of his son Asoka, it seems 
unlikely tliat a prolonged struggle was noedc>l to 
ensure the succession to a thrpne so Hv^ll cstablishfiC?' 
and a dominion so firmly consolidated. The authentic 
records give no bii^t that Asoka’s" tranquillity was 
disturbed by internal commotion but on the, contrary 
exhibit him as fully master in his empii*e, giving orders 
for execution in the ipost distant provinces with' 
perfefct confidence that they would be obeyed. 

The numerous inscriptions trecorded l/y Asoka*are 
the leading authcfrity foi' the events* of his reign. 
They are all anonynious, bvt thf evidence m favour 
of their authorship is conclusive, and the readqr need 
not‘‘be troubled* by aiiy doubts on the suj^ject'. 

* The evidence is set forth in th^ author’s essays entitled 
‘ The Authorship of the Piyadaei Inscriptions,^ J. K, A, 5 .,- 1901, 
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^ few other inscriptions and trad^iens preservid in 
yarious literaiy • forms help •to fill up the outlind 
derived from jthe primary authoifty, and by Utilizing 
the availably materials of all kinds, we aij& in a posi- 
tion to compile a tolSra^ly full account of the reigfi, 
considering the renjotenes^ of the period discussed, 
and •the well-known deficiency of Hindu literature 
in piii’Sly histor\pal works. The interest of the story 
is mainly psycGblogifat and religious, that is .to say, 
as we read it we Xvatch the development of a com- 
manding personality and the effect of its action in 
transforming a local Indian sect into one of the 
leading religions ^of the world. That interest is per- 
mtnemt, and no student (jf ttie history of religion can 
ignore Asoka, who stands beside St. Paul, Constafi- 
tine,*£yid the Khalif Omar in the small group of men 
who hdve ratsed to •dominant positions religions 
founded by others. 

The dates which follow piay be open to slight 
concctioK, for various reasons which we need not stop 
to examine, but tlie error in any case cannot exceed 
•Wo years, »and tjie chronology of the reign may be 
regarded as ^practically settled in its main outlines.* 
Bearing in mind this liSbility to immaterial error, we 
may affirm thS^t Asoka succeeded his father in 273, 
and foully ears later, in 269, was solemnl^^ conse- 
crated i <5 jbhe sacred office Kingship by ihe rite of 

pp. 481*99 ; and ‘The Identity of Piyadasi (Piiyadarfin) with 
A^oka Mautya, antt soliie connected* Aoblenis,’ Ibid., pp. 
827-58.* 
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aspe%sion {nhhisJieJpa), equivalent to the coronation of 
European monarcljs^. *1^11:0*1118 fathers before him, 
Asoka (assumed thr title of devdnain piya, which 
literally means ‘clear to the gods,’ bjit is jDetter 
ti^ated as a formal “'title, suitifbiy rendered by the 
phrase current in Stuart times, ‘His Sacred Majesty.’ 
He also liked to describe himself as piyadasi^ iiter- 
ally ‘of gracious mien,’ another formal roya>‘ title, 
which ma}’^ be rendered as*‘pi8 Grace’ or 'flis 
Gracious Majesty.* Asoka’s graridfather, Chandra- 
gupta, assumed the closely related style oi ply addsaiia^ 

‘ dear to the sight,’ which one of thp Ceylonese chron- 
icles applies to Asoka! Thus, when the fj,bove two 
t-itles were combined with the word 'rdjCi^ or Vkingf’ 
Anoka’s full royal style was ‘ His Stoed and Gracioujs 
Majesty the King.’ The complete formula is Often 
used in the inscriptions, but in mUi^^y cases it'djf 
abbreviated 

Nothing authentic is on record concerning the early 

' Dr. Fleet prefers the icriu ‘anointing/ and states that the 
liquid poured over the king included ‘ ghee ’ or edarified butter 
(J. B. A, S., 1909, p. 30 note). , t 

2 The reasons for rendering the royal style as in the text are 
ex]^?ained in ‘©The Meaning of Piyadjisi ’ {Tml. xxxii (1903), 
p. 265). Chandragupta is called 2)i<((IamsaH(f in the Mudrd- 
Rdkshosa (Af;t vi), which used to be dated in the eighth century, 
but is no^V ascribed by some scholars »to the Gupta "^period, in 
the fifth or s^ixth century (Hillgbrandt, Vber das Kauplhmsdsfra, 
Bre^Uu, 1908, pp. 2f\ 30) ; Contra, Keith, in J. B. A. S., 1909, 
p. 149. I do not deny that the chroniclers of Ceylon used 
Piyadasi a*nd PiyadaSsaria as quasi proper' ngnies, <*:)ut T affirm 
that in the inscriptions the titles are not so used. 
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• 3 ^ears of the reign of His Sacred and Qracious ‘M^esty 
King Asoka. TJie ^monkish otiron^lers of India and 
fieylon, eager to enhance the ^lory of Buddhism, 
represent the young king as having Ibeon a monster 
of cruelty before llis^conversioifr. and then known ^s 
Asoka the Wicked, in contradistinction to Asoka tlje 
Pioiw, his designation ^after conversion. But suclf 
tales, «peciinens of which will be found in Chapters VI 
anH YII, are* of no^historical value, and should be 
treated simply as edifying romances. Tradition 
probably is right in stating that Asoka followed the 
religion of th*e Brahmans in his early days, with 
a*special devotion to Siva, and^we ma^^ assume that he 
•1^1 ^le life of lin ordinarj^ Hindu Baja of his time. 
^We know, because ho has told us so himself, thatjie 
them had no objection to sharing in the pleasures of 
the cTiase, oi^ifi the ^ree use of animal food, while 
he permitted his subjects at the capital to indulge in 
merry-makings accompanied by feasting, wine, and 
song^. ^ Whether or not he waged an>' wars in those , 
3 ’ears we do not know. There is no reason to suppose 
that his dominions were less than those of his grand- 
father and father, and equally little reason for sup- 
*poSing thaf he made additioirs to them.'* In his* in- 
scriptions he counts his ‘ regnal yeArs ' from the date of 
his conseemtion, which naa^^ be faken as B.t;. and 

1 R(tck.Ediots T, Vin. 

2 The earliest dated inscriptions are 3 f the thirteenth, and 
the latest ^Pillar E^dict»VII) of the twentf’^- eighth ‘ t;egnal year,' 
corresfi^ondiiig res])ectively with b, c. 257 and ^42. The Minor 
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he always observed thb anniversary of the ceremony 
by a jail delivery of priuoners concj^emned to death. 

The ^parliest recorded events belong to the ninlh 
‘ regnal year/ b*c. 261, the thirteenth from the acces- 
sien of Asoha. In tlftit year he J^ught to round off 
h^ dominions by the conquest of the Kingdom of the 
Three Kalingas, or Kalinga, on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal between the Mahanadi and Godavari rivers. 
His ‘arms were successful and*t^e kingdom was an- 
nexed to the empire. But the h errors which must 
accompany war, even successful waa*, made a ''deep 
impression on the heart of the victorious monarch, 
who has recorded on tlfe rocks in imperishable words 
the sufferings of the vanquished and the remoi;8e af* 
th^. victor. The record is instinct with personal^ 
feeling, and still carries across the ages the moaa of 
a human soul. The words cl^jarly are,%those of thcr 
king himself, for no Secretary of State would dare to 
express in such a language ‘ the profound sorrow and 
regret’ felt by His Sacred Majesty. The rocks* tell 
the tale as follows : — 

‘ The Kalingas were conquered by His S»jred aid Gracious 
Majesty the King when he had been consecratecj eight years., 
One hundred ^nd fifty thousand persons were tJience carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and 
many tim^s that number' peri shedy ^ ^ 

Directly after the annexation of the Kalingas began His 
Sacrej}. Majesty’s projection of the Law of Piety, his love of 

Pillar Edicts, which ai^ not dated, inay#belqng to the last year 
of his life, B. c. 232. They appear to be certainljr later than 242. 
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• that Law, and his giving instruCfction in that Law. ^ Thus ^ 
arose His Majestjj^s remorse for Jiavin^ conquered the Ka- 
tiftgas, bedfcuse the conquest of a country previously un- 
conquered invt^lves the slaughter, diath, (^iid carrytng away 
captire of Iht people. That is a nmtter of prj^found sorrow 
and regret to His Sacr?d JIdajesty .... The loss of even fhe 
hundredth or the thopsandth^ part of the persons who W(>ire 
thei% slain, carried away captive, or done to death in the 
Kalingas would now be a matter of regret to His Sacred 
Majesty/ 

The royal preacher proceeds to prove in detail the 
horrors of war, 4nd to draw thc^ lesson that the true 
conquest is that of piety h 

After the triumphant conclusion of tlie war and the 
'fifUneiKation of the kingfiom Asoka issued two long 
.special edicts prescribing the principles on which both 
the^qpttled inhabitants and the wild jungle tribes of 
the conquered.! * provinces should be treated. These 
two edicts, in substitution for three documents pub- 
lished in other localities, were issued in Kalinga only, 
where they are preserved at two sites, now called 
Jaugada and Dhauli^, The conquered territory, no 
doubt, for^ned iv separate unit of administration, and 
^seems to h^ve been constituted a viceroyalty *under 
a TPriij[ce of the royfll family stationed at Tosali, 
a town not precisely identified, but apparently situ- 
ated id the Puri Distrfct of 6rissa^. The?e is no 
• 

^ Rotk Edict Xllt. 

^ Tlie Kalinga Edicts, furmffrly calleu Detached, replacing 
Nos. XI-X^II of thp sewes published elsewhere. 

^ Dhauli versions of the Borderers’ Edict. 
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.reaso^ to believe that ‘after the subjugation of the 
Kalingas Asoka evpr agfiin waged aggressive war. 
His offi(^rs, the Wardens of the Marches mentioned in 
the edicts, may* or may not have been c^ompelled at 
timfs to dclcnd portTons of ^hi« Extended frontiers 
ag^/inst the incursions of enemies, but all that wc 
Know of his life indicates that once he had begun to 
devote himself to the love, protection, and teaching of 
the Law of Piety, or dhnrma, 1k) j'levei’* again allowed 
himself to be tempted by ambition kato an unprovoked 
war. It is possible* that the Kalinga conflict ‘may 
not have been his first, but certainly it was his last 
war undertaken voluntirily. 

^ The full meaning of the statemenl! 'that the Hingis# 
lo^e for and protection of the Law* of Piety and his^ 
teaching of that Law began directly after tlie annt^xa- 
tion of Kalinga is brought ou{. by c(»iT>parison with* 
another document (Minor Pock Edict I) published 
a few months cailier tlian the edicft describing the 
annexation. In the earlier document, three copies 
of which are addi'essed to officers in the South through 
the Prince at Suvarnagiri, who apparently was the 
S^outliforn Viceroy, and three to other official, Asoka 
explains that for more than two years arfd a half* he 
had been a lay disciple, without exevting himself 
strenuoii^sl/, but that' for more than a year prior to 
the publication of the edieji he had becofue a mpnber 
of the Buddhist (?»rder of, monks {,<>am(jl(a) and had 
devoted himself with the utmost ejiergy to the demon- 
stration of the falsity of the popular gods and ' their 
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• worshippers. The total period refep-eci to is ^oiise-, 
quently somewl^r^ about font jesJ's, The conquest of 
tfie Kalingas took place in the^ ninth ‘ regnal year ’ 
(b. a 261 )^ yhile the Rock Edict desci^bing that opera- 
tion was issued foiw ^ears Iftter in tlie thirtee^ith 

‘ regnal year ’ (b. c. 2^y). When that edict, whjch 

• § 

expressly ascribes Asoka’s conversion to his remorse 
for tile sufferings caused by the war in the ninth 
‘regnal year^ is rc|d* together with the Minor Rock 
Edict which traced his progress in virtue for four years, 
fronJ the condition of a comparatively careless lay 
disciple to that of a zealous monk, it seems to be 
ft necessary inference that AsSka became a lay disciple 
- \MicWr the iludtlliist systeip in his ninth ‘ regnal yea^r,' 

^ immediately aft(^’ the coiuiucst of Kalinga, that be 
began to 1)0 zealous about two and a half years later, 
when he had, been copsecrated for about eleven years, 
aiKl that he attained to a high standard of zeal more 
than a year sul^equently when he began to issue his 
religious edicts in his thirteenth ‘ regnal year,' 257.. 
He expressly informs us that his earliest inscriptions 
date froip that year *. Tli^ Minor Rock Edict I, of 
which *six copies are known, appears to *be the finst 
Mats of th*o opigrapliTS zeal of the convert, who longed 
to make everybody as energetic’ as himself, and re- 
solved that the imperishable fecord of lus^‘ purpose 
mus^ he written on the rgcks, 1 )Oth afar jpff and here, 
and, on a stone pillar, wlwever tr stone pillar *fxistB.’ 
These orders were Jargely executed nnd resulted in the 
IMlar Edict VI. 
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ponsii^rable nunjber of rock and pillar inscriptions * 
j now extant and kn^wn. • Many mo^js probably remain 
to be di^overed, and^t least two inscribed pillars are 
known to have* been deliberately destr(^yed ^ ^The 
peiried consisting of idbre than » j^ar, say fifteen or 
si^^fceen months, of strenuous exertion appears to have 
•bben spent in a rapid tour through his dominions in 
the course of which he changed camp no less «than 
times. 

Asoka’s conversion to Buddhisnr, therefore, may 
be dated in b . c . 261-260. It is impossible to be Aore 
precise because we do not know the exact value of 
the* expressions ‘more thiin two years and a half’ and 
‘ inore than a year.’ The jbransition ffom the e*^sy» • 
going attitude of the lay disciple to* the fervent zeal , 
of the monk was effected when His Majesty, in 4iis 
eleventh ‘regnal year’ ( b . c . 255*) enteffei the Order, 
abolished the Royal Hunt, and substituted pious 
tours, enlivened only by sermons arid religious dis- 
jcussions, for the tours of pleasure which be had 
enjoyed in his unregenerate days^. 

I Namely, Iiat Bhairo at Benares, smashed during a riot in 
1 805, end one atJPataliputra, numerous fragments of which were ‘ 
found by the late Babu^urna Chandra Mukharjt, as described 
in an unpublished report. The author’s paper identifying Lat 
Bhairo with a jnllar described by Hiucu ^'sang will apl)ear in 
2 ^. Z>. Jlf. (r. during 1909. ^ « 

^ This argument was j^ucidly stated by M. Senart in 1885 {Les 
Inscriptions de Piyadasi, tome II,* pp. 222^45). When th^fiist 
edition of this book wtiJ ijublished I was^hiisJed by ii|terpreta- 
tions of Minor Rock Edict I which now seem to be erroneous. 
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Before proceeding farther *in tracing the si#ry ot 
Asoka*s i^ligioi*s (Jevelopmeirt, wl|ich is the history of 
his life and^reign, it will be cojRvenient to piiiise and 
explain ih^ nature of the dharma, or L«tw of Piety, 
which he loved, protegted, and promulgated with^all 
the energy of his temperament and all his power* as 
a mighty sovereign. We must also consider how lie 
managed to reconcile the apparently inconsistent 
positions of monk ijaiSd monarch. 

Dliarma^ or Lfuimma, nieaiis to a Hindu the rule 
of life for cach*man as determined by his caste and 
station, or, in other words, the whole duty, religious, 
ihoral, ajid social, of a man %orn to occupy a certain 
position in the world. many ages past this ccgi- 
^ception of d/utrfua ]ib,b been inseparably associated 
wi^ the notions of caste. Each caste has its own 
dharma, and Conduct most proper for the member 
of *0110 caste is reprehensible in the highest degree 
for a member t)f another. In Asoka’s time caste, 
altllough in some respects less rigid than it has been 
since the shock of the Muhammadan invasions, which 
did so mpeh t(^ solidify thc^ institution, was well de- 
veloped, and the now current Hindu notioif of dJianmt 
do*es not seem to divei^e widely from th 8 ,t then enter- 
tained by th© followers of the Br^manical law. The 
dham'iTva of the Edicts ^is that' Hindu dkamna with 
a dif^yence,*due,to a Buddhist tinge, nax, rather due 

The position adopted in this edition, which has the support 
of Mr. F.fW. TJhonia^as well as of Senart, is* opposed by 
Dr. Ijlegt, whose Jatest article appears in J. R. A> 1 909, p. i. 
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to saturation wifh the “ethical thought which lies at* 
the basis of Budd^iisnif but occupies a subordinate 
place ii^. Hinduism. ^ The association of the idea of 
duty with oaste“is dropped by Asoka, anc^two virtues, 
nicely, respect for the sanctity 6f animal life and 
rc;verence to parents, superiors, and elders, are given 
d place far more prominent than that assigned to 
them in Hindu teaching. In short, the ethics ^f the 
Edicts are Buddhist rather than|Brahmauical. Tfcis 
projoosition, of course, docs not invt>]ve contradiction 
of the ecjually true statement that I^ddhism is^i de- 
velopment of Hinduism. The marked prominence 
given to the two speeWly Buddhist virtues abote 
mentioned suggests so stro/igly the cofinotation tie* 
Liii-in word pietaii that the phrase ‘ the Law of Piety, 
or sometimes simply ‘ piety/ or ' the Law ’ seem*; to 
me the best ordinary renderiijg of ifliMmiaa in the 
Edicts, and preferable to ‘ righteousness,’ ^ religion,’ 

‘ the moral law,’ or other renderings favoured by 
various authors h 

Many summaries of the dhamiwty or Law of Piety, 
are to be found in the Edicts, the most co^jcisc bein^r ‘ 
that it) Minor Rock Edict II : — ^ 

‘ Thus sai tfi IJis Sacred Majesty : — Father and mollier 
must bo hearkened to ; similarly, respect for living creatures 

^ In tlie Bliabra Edict the Good Law (sacfhaf^inie) i^eans the 
collective savings of Buddha, “the recordeU expression* of the 
Law of Piety in its highest forl5i. * 

" Other siummaries itre given in Rocl^Edjcts 111, IX, XI, 
and Pillar Edict VU, sec. 7 . 
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must be firmly established; truth must J 5 e spoken. ^These. 
are the virtues of J.he Law of Pie^y wli^h must be practised. 
^Similarly, The teacher must be reverenced by the ^U2nl, and 
towards relations pro£)er courtesy should shown. 

Tl#is is ih(#aiicient nature of pie^ — this leajs to length of 
days, and accoi ding ?o fhi# men sliould act.* 

No part of the royal teacLmg is inconsistent wftji 
that j)ithy abstract, but other documents lay stress 
on the duties^f almsgiving, toleration of all denomina- 
tions, abstention frofii evil-speaking, and sundiy other 
^’irt^es. One of them defines the Law of Piety as 
cq^nprising the •duties of ' comi'jassion, almsgiving, 
truth, ^Hirity, goBAyieness. and^saintlincss L’ Excellent 
moral d(?ctrine,<?f such a kind is inculcated over and 
oTer again, and men cird invited to win both the 
^royal favour and heavenly bliss acting up to the 

precepts of the^Law. 

No student of the Edicts can fail to be struck by 
the purely human and severely practical character of 
the ^teaching. The object y.vowodly aimed at, as in 
modern Burma, is the hapinness of living creatures, 
man and beast Tlie teacher assumes that filial 
piety aud^'the cK:her virtues liomm ended open the path 
do^ haj)2)in^3 here and hereafter, but no attempt is 
made to prove any 2)roposition \)y reasoning, nor is 
any value,^ attached to merely jintellectual cognition. 

^ Pilkr Edi^ VII. 

‘lliB feligion says to him [the Burnv"-se], “ tfe aim oji cvery 
man should be ha2)inness,’' and happiness only to be found by 
renouncing the^ viholff world ’ (Fiel^ln^ Hall, Tfm JSotd of a 
People, y. 1 13). 
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No f|»undation pf either theology or metaphysics is 
laid, the ethical plecepts inculcated Jbei 
set fortti as iiiles required for practical 
self-evidentJy true. One edict only, thaj- of Bhabra, 
pi^obably early in datd^ expressly afleges the authority 
of the Venerable Buddha as the^ basis of the king’s 
moral doctrine, and that authority undoubtedly ii^ the 
one foundation of Asoka’s ethical system \ Th^* king 
was an earnest student of the Buddhist sacred books, 
several of which he cites by naifte, and the edicts 
throughout are full of words and Hums of , phrase 
characteristic of, even if not peculiar to Buddhist 
literature So long * as he felt assured , that Ms 
teaching was in accordance ^with that of his 
he^needed not to allege any other jitfetification. , 

The authority expressly cited in the Bhabra Bklict 
is understood throughout the «whole *S0Ldes, and the 
only non-Buddhist inscriptions of Asoka are »the 
Barabar cave dedications in favouf of the Ajivika 
ascetics, who were more akin to the Jains than t6 the 
Buddhists. 

1 Having now adopted the tpinion of M. S^nart ard Mr. F. W. • 
IThomCs that Minor Rock Edict I is the earliest of the series, 

T aA inclined# to assign the Bhabri’, Edict to tie same time* 
That Edict and a version of Minor Rock Pldict I were recorded 
close togethe,r near Bairat in Rajputana. ^ 

2 Five t^ut of seven passages cilfed in /ihe Bhabra Edict have 

been identified in the iio^tion of the Canoh. Th« sayings 

‘The%GoodLaw will^long etdure’ (Bhaljra Edict)*' and 'All 
men are my children’ (Borderers’ Edict) also are canbnical. 

M. Senart' has note^ ipany special!^ Bud(\hist fvords and 
IDhrases, throughout the inscriptions. \ 


ing^ordinaril;^ 
^guidance and 
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The blessings offered by th*e Law.of Piety, tjjiat is 
to say, the ethioal ^teaching of Buddha, are not to be 
won by indoknt acquiescence i^. a dogma of formal 
acceptance a creed. Asoka’s fa^^ourite maxim, 
apparently composlbd Ijy himself, was the text ^tet 
small and great exerfc themselves^/ He never ti^jes 
of Tirging the necessity of exertion and effort, ex** 
plainhig that ho himself had set a good example of 
hard work. 

‘Whatever oxerPions,’ he ol)Kerve&, ‘His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty fhe King makes, all are for the sake of the 
life hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, which 
peril is vice. Diificult, however, ft is to attain such freedom, 
,w hetfi er iJy peo]iJ5 of low or of high degree, save by the 
utmost exertion an^ giviii|' up all other aims. Hiat, how- 
^ver, for him of high degree is exceedingly difficult^.' ftnt 
‘ even* by the small man, if he chooses to exert himself, 
immense heavenly bliss nfay be won 

This doctrine of the need for continual self-sustained 
exertion in order to attain tjie highest moral level is 
fully iif accordance with numerous passages in the 
DhammAipada and other early Buddhist scriptures. 
The saying abo^at the difficulties of the man of high 
rflegjree, rec^ls, as do many other Buddhist aphori^m^, 
familiar Biblical texts* but the spirit of the Bible is 
totally different from that of Asoka’s teaching. The 
Bible, whetl^er in ihe Old Testament or tlfe New, 
insists upon the relation of , man with Go€, and upon 

’ Minor Rock Edict I. 

« Bock E(fict X. 

’ Minor Rock Edict I (Brahinagiri text). , 

C 
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man’^ dependence on £he grace of God. Asoka, on 
the contrary, in aVcordance with ^th« practice of his 
Master/r ignores, without denying, the ^ existence of 
a Supreme Deify, and insists that man sjiould his 
own exertions free hiihsclf frojn^vlbe, and by his own 
virtue win happiness here and ^hereaftei*. As it is 
said in the J)h(immapad(i : 

By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we j)ain Endure, 

By ourselves we cease fro irT wrong, 

By ourselves become we yjiire. 

• 

No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can and no one may, 

We ourselves must tread the* Path: 

Buddhas only sho\. the y^ay. 

The same sell-reliant doctrine is taught at this riay 
in Burma, where ‘ each man is ;^‘espon,%bde for himself, 
each man is the maker of himself. Only he can* do 
himself good by good thoughts, by good acts ; only 
he can hurt himself by evil intentions and. deeds 
The Buddhist attitude is akin to the Stoic, and directly 
opposed to tlie Christian^ ^ 

^ So 'much exposition may sulSce to enable the reader 
to understand the general mature of the Buddhist 
(Utamiutj or Law ‘‘of Piety, as taugl:t by Asoka. 
Special .topics of the doctrine will be discussed later, 
as occasion arises. 

^ Fielding Hall, The Soul of a People, p. 226. Contrast the 
teaching of the Chufehf' Catechism : *’My'’good Child, know 
this, that thou art not able to do these things of thyself, nor to 
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The fact is undoubted that ‘Asoka^ was both monk 
and monarch at, the same time, ^he belief held by 
sdme learned writers that lie ha(J abdicated b|fore he 
assumed the^inonastic robe is untenable, baing opposed 
to the plain testiimiuy^of the edicts. 'W^e have fi^n 
that the earliest of them, unquestionably issued ty 
Asoka as sovereign, expressly states that at the time 
of issue (b. c. 257) he bad been for more than a year 
exferting himself s|^‘etiuoiisly as a member of the 
Buddhist Sanujlup, or Order of Monks, the organized 
mon?tstic Church, of which the sovereign had assumed 
th*e headship. Throughout his reign he retained the 
position of Head of the Chufeh and Dofende]* of Mie 
Ills Most proclaniations, the Minor Pillj^r 
Edicts, issued at some t?me dui’ing the last ten years 
of 4 hc reign, exhibit him as actively engaged in pro- 
tecting the (Shmrch against the dangers of schism and 
issuing his orders foi* the disciplinary punishment of 
schismatics. Iu*the Bhabra Edict, seemingly of early 
data we find Jiim describing himself as ‘ King of 
Magadha,’ and usuig his royal autliority in order to 
recommen^d to his subjects ^seven favourite passages 
selected* by himself from the sacred books h • Thajt» 
ediict was recoi’dcd on boulder within the precincts 
of a monastejy on the top of a hill in Rfijputana, and 
the pr0eum*f)tion is that ^lie sovereign was residing in 

walk ill tlTe Commandments of €rocl, an^J to serve him, without 
his special grace.’ * 

^ The c^Tcct^imdiil^ is Jl/%«<7^(?,^a^eeing with /d/d, and 
not MAf/adham, agreeing with Sarngltam (Bloch). 
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the iponastery issued the orders, which are 

on record there 4 ply. •A copy the Minor Rock 
Edict I in which h^, gives a summary^ of his eai 5 y 
religious history is engraved on a rock ^ the fo^ot of 
another hill close by. The inscriptions give no sup- 
port to the late legends which represent the great 
emperor as a dotard in his old age, and suggest that 
he abdicated his sovereign functions. His authentic 
records show him to have been same man through- 
out his career from 257 to the end, a zealous Buddhist, 
and at the same time a watchful, vigorous, autocratic 
ruler of Church and State. 

How did he manage to reconcile the vows and 
practices of a Buddhist monk with 'the duties-rfn.d 
responsibilities of the sovereign of an enormous 
empire ? It is not possible to give a complete ans'^er, 
but fairly satisfactory explanations can<bc presented. 
The pilgrim I-tsing in the seventh century notes that 
the statue of Asoka represented him as wearing a 
monk’s robe of a paidicular pattern h He doei? not 
seem to hav e been offended by any incongruity in the 
situation, and his attitude may be explained by the 
fact tliat he knew a Chinese Emperor to have done 
the same tblng. It is recorded that Kao-tsu Wu-ti 
(alias Hsiab-Yen), the first emperor of the Liang 
dynasty, who reigned fronx a. n. 502 tb 549, was 
‘ a devout JBuddhist, living upon priestly fare and 
taking only one mtal a day ; and on two occasions, in 

^ Takaki’isu, transUcti/)n of Jie<\ord Bmhlhifif 

Practices^ p. 73. . , 
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537 and 529, he actually adopted th® priestly g^rb^’ 
Du Halde relates of this empei'or t]|at — 

• * .A * 

* He was iic>t without eminent l^ualities, being active, 
laborious, anti vigilant ; he managed all Ins a^airs himself, 
and dispatched them Wifcii ^onderfufreadiness ; he was sMlied 
in almost all the sciences, particularly the military art, apd 
was*so severe upon himself, a*iid so thrifty, as ’tis said, that 
the sajjic caj) served him three yeai s ; his fondness at last for 
tli^ whimsical ttonceits of^the bonzes carried him so far as to 
neglect intirely the cAcerns of the »State, and to become 
in effect a bonze himself; he i)ut out an edict foibidding to 
kill oxen or sheep* even for the sacrifices, and appointed 
ground corn to bo offei’od instead of beasts^.’ 

K • • • 

A»lar^ part •of Du Halde s description apj^lies 
ac( 3 Wately to Asoka, no reason to be]ie\A* 

iliat the Indian monarch resmnlded bis (/hinese 
imifator in entirely neglecting affaij-s of State during 
Ids later yeal>^. 

Hovs^eveu’ exact or inexact the parallel may lie in 
detail, it holds good for the n^ain fact that both Asoka 
and WTi-ti succeeded somehow in combining the 
duties of monk and monarch. 

A slightly lesps exact parallel to Asoka’s action is 
©flTen^d by the case of the Jain Kumarapala, Kingi of 
Dujarat in the twelfth century, wlio assumed the title 
of ‘ Lord of ^the Order/ and at vp-rious pcijods of his 
reign took vc^ws of eontinence, temperance, abstention 
from ®iMial food* and refraijtiing from coifhscatiqp of 

^ Gifes, Chi ^icse Literature {i(^oi)y ]), 13^. 

^ Du IlaMe, llkihfri/ China, Engl, fe-tinsl., 3rd. od. (London, 
i74l)/voX i, p. 38 j. 
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the jy'opei’ty of Uio faitliful. Indeed, the whole story 
of Kmnarapala’s |*rocefedings afte^ bis conversion to 
JainisiA offers the best possible eomnj^ntary on tlie 
history of Asok*a ^ 

<rhc legend of V^itasoka, •hoimit brother of 
Ai^oka according to one form of, the story, who was 
permitted to beg his alms within the palace precificts, 
is good evidence to show that people were accvii^^oined 
to arrangements making ascetJbitm easy for princes -. 

We must further remember that W\o Buddhist cere- 
mony [iipamwifudd) of full admission to the Order, 
commonly, but inaccurately, called ‘ ordination, ’ does 
not coiivcy indelible 'orders' or iin^olvo lifelong 
vow. In both Burma and^i'cylon men comnt^ifly^ 
en^ter the Order temporarily, and after a time, long 
or short, resume civil life. Asoka could have (tone 
the same, as Wu-ti afterwards did' ifi China, and 
a proceeding easy for an ordinary man is doubly eiasy 
for an emperor. In short, although' we do not know 
the details of the arrangements by which' Asoka 
reconciled his monastic obligations with his duties as 
sovereign, we know as la fact that ^le arranged the * 

r ‘ * 

’ Buhler, Uehcr dofi Jjvhrn dffi Jitimt Moncltes lTvm<u')\(didm 
(Wien, 1889), p}). 29-4*2. • 

“ ‘11 se »:it it parc’Oiirir en niencliant JeH .rfippiptemcnis 
interieurs, inais il recevait de tres boAs alinic^nts. Lc roi (lit 
aux femmes' d(*8 appartemcHiits iiittirieurs : Doiipe'z-tiui des 
aliments semblahles it ceux c^vc ramassent Ics Rcligieux qui 
mendient.’ ihmnoui',, I/ilrodin fion d VllisUnre du fktddhifimv 
hnllrH, 2‘' (*d., ]». 375,* with Buinouf’s lu'cessary e.nicnda- 
lioiis.) 
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dirticulty womehow, and the parallel cases enable us 
to understand Ijow the business ^uld be settfed in 
1 :i*ore ways than one 

Having now defined the nature (d tjjo cUatnunay 
or iTaw of Piety, wjii^li Asoka »iade it the l)usine65{^ of 
his life to preach and propagate, and having shown 
how the apparently incoAsistent roles of monk anti 
monc^’ch could be reconciled in practice, we may 
re?iume his Me stor^.« We have seen that his ninth 
‘regnal year’ 261) was the turning-[>oilit of his 

career, that he then began to love, protect, and preach 
tlfe Buddhist Law of Piety as a lay disciple, and that 
two and a half years later ]» assumed the mona,<^ie 
* robe* abolished* fhe Koyal Hunt, and instituted ‘piou^ 
tours. ’ 

'The memory of such a ‘ pious toiii' in his twenty- 
first * ‘ rt^gni^ year’ c. 449) is preserved by the 
connnemorative records on the Rummiiulei and Nigliva 
pillars in the Nc42)alese Tarai, where there is j-eason to 
belkve^that other similar piflars exist. Tliose records 
prove that Asoka visited the ‘ Lundjini garden,' the 
traditional scene of the biith of (Tautama Buddha, 
and also paid reverence to tlie of Konakig-mana, 

*or^Jvanakamuni, the i former lJuddlia,’ which he*lia<l 
already eiihij’ged six years earlieV. It is interesting 

• . * ** . 

^ ButToah])vfi, the fc|-ocioiiK lvie<? of T^urina, who l oii^ned from 

1781 to*l8i9, itiid claimed descent from Asoka (Pliayrc, JUsfonj 
of Burnnf, 1S84, p. 235), procla/iiued liijiiself to be a Byddlia, 
and ?lvvclt for some time in* a monastery, but tired of it, 
resumed itower„aMd inverted to his ways Jier., 1S72, 
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to learn that t^he cult of the ‘former Buddhas,’ 
a subject imperfe(\|ily understood, w/is already well 
established in Asok«|^s days, but no one can tell horf 
or when it erigiaated. 

memory of the‘v=5ame pilg^^image was preserved 
al^so by literary tradition, as recorded in the Sanskrit 
romance called the Asokdvaddna. According to, the 
story, which will be found in a later chapte,’;, the 
king, under the guidance of his prece'ptor, a saint 
named Upagiipta, visited in siicces^'sion the Lumbini 
garden, Kapilavastu, the scene of Buddha’s childkood, 
the Bodhi tree at Bodh (faya, Rishipattana, or Siirnath, 
near Benares, Kiisinagara, where Buddha died, tfce 
Jotavana monastery at Si*avasti, where lie long resided., 
tlie of ^hlkkula, and tlie of Anauda. The 
words graven on the llummindei pillar, ‘ Here ^the 
Venerable One was born,’ are those ascribed by the 
tradition to Upagujita as spoken when he guided his 
royal master to the holy spot. Asoka bestowed gi*eat 
largess at every place e^lcept the dOpa of Vakkula, 
where he gave onl}' a single copper coin, because that 
saint had met with few obstacles to surmount, and . 
luid consequently done little good to his fellow 
crea'cures. The explanation accords well with the' 
severely practical character of Asoka's piety h 

» 41 •> 

* Itunimindel on the Tilar river certainly is «:he site of the 
Lumbjni garcien (see ^ Plate l/f. The Kapilavastu visited by 
Hiuen** Tsaiig is represented I5y Tilaura Kot (Miikherji and 
V. A. Smith, hi the Tardi, N^jpdl; Archa^oh S. Rex). 

Imp. S., vol. xxvi, J901 ). Bodh Gaya, six miles south of Giiya, is 
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The preceptor Upagupta, who probably converted 

Asoka, as Hema^handra con\Kjrte(^ KumS,rapMa in 
a* later ag*e, seems to have be^ a real hi^orical 
personage. *yhe famous monastery at Mathura which 
bore his name appear# to have 4 jeen situated at ihit 
Kankali Tila, a Buddhist as well as a Jain site, anjJ 
his memory was also associated with various local- 
ities im. Sind. He is said to have been the son of 
Gupta the perTumer. , In the traditions of Ceylon his 
place is taken by Tissa, the son of Mogali, who should 
be regarded as a •fictitious person made up from the 
names of Buddha’s two principal disciples, as in- 
geniously argued by Colonel Waddell h • 

eleventh •• regnal year’ (n. c. 259), memorable 

well known . Tliti intorextin^ discoveries lately made at SrirmiTh 
include an important new edict of Asoka (Bce pos/.). The site 
of Kus'inagara Jjas^yiot been finally determined. 1 believe it to 
liave been near TribenI (ihat, where the Little Rapti joins the 
(tandak (A*. India, 2nd ed., p. 14S n.). See also the author’s 
work, The llernains near Kasia, the reputed Site of Kti^anagara 
(Allahabad, 1896) ; ‘ Kusinfira or Rusinagara,’ J. It, A. S., 1902 ; 
A rchaeoh S., Ann ual Jtep., 1904-5. The site of {^juvasti is disjmted. 

I still believ(' it to be in Nex^alese territory on the ujjper course 
of the Rapti ;-but Yogcl, ‘The site of Sravasli,’ J. B. A. S., 

1908, p. 971. The curious legend of Bakkula or'Vakktila is, 
bold in the Balhala-siitta {Jt»B. A . S., 1 903, p. 373) . There were 
two .stdpas of Ananda, one on each side of the Ganges (Legge, 
Travels of Fa-hien, eh. xxvi ; Iliuen Tsun^). For the,/l^•o/^•d•m 4 (/ne 
se(! Bum(¥uf, Introdiictio'^ a VSisioire du Bnddhisnte, or Rajen- 
dralal Miira, Sa'iiskrit Nepalese Literature. ^ 

^ Mr. Growse placed the Upagui?ta monastery at the Kankali 
mound 3rd ed., p. 122). For references to other 

books and pai'>ers, see Atoka’s ‘ FatherrC<^nfessor ’ in* Ind. Ant., 

1903, y- 
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as the date froip wliidi Asoka began to exert himself 
strenuously as l^ead the Ohuroji and prophet of 
the d/(,aMvia, was ^larked, not only by tte abolition 
of the Eoj^al Hunt and the substitutiop of tours de- * 
Xpted to works of pi^^ty for thcvpieasure excursions of 
(^)thcr days, but by a much more important measure, 
'the most important ever taken by Asoka, and one 
which to this day bears much fruit. In or alii»ut the 
year mentioned he took the mojinontous resolutioh of 
organizing a network of preaching* missions to spread 
the teaching of his Master, not only throughout and 
on the bordei‘s of his own wide empire, but in*the 
distant r(^gions of WesVern Asia, Eastern Europe, and 
Northern Africa. Rock Edict XIII* publisheclj^dtk 
the rest of the Fourteen Rook Edicts in the fourteenth 

t 

‘ regnal year ’ (r.. o. 256), gives a detailed list of the 
countries to which the imperial mkshmaries *of the 
Law of Piety had been dispatched. We are told, that 
His Majesty sought the conviTsion* of even the wild 
forest tribes, and tliat* missions were senj^ to the 
nations on the borders of his empire, who are oiiu- 
morated as the Yonas^ Kambojas, N 4 bhapamtis ofV 
^Nabhaka,* Bhojas, Fitenikas, Andhi*as, and Pulindas, 
that is to ^ay, various more^ or less civilized tt-ibos 
occupying the slopes of the Himalaya, the regions 
))eyon 4 the Indus, aiTd parts«of the Deccafland Central 
India, which were undei; imperial^ coiftrol, although 
noWncluded in the settiqfl provinces administered by 
the emperor or hu; viceroys. Egvoys wer^ also sent 
to the (^hola and i^indya kingdoms of the extreme 
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south of the peninsula and to* the i{Jand of Ceylon, 
lyhich were whcrllj independent, teut these opera- 
tions, extensi,ve though they w^re, did notOsatisfy 
the zgal of jlWsoka, who ventured to sefld bis prosely- 
tizing agents far Beyo|^d the limits of India, iu4o 
the dominions of An]/iochos Tlieos, King of Syria and 
Western Asia (n. c. 261-246); Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
King t)f Egyj^t (11. c. 285-247); Magas, King of Cyrene 
in Northern Africa, •hftlf-brother of Ptolemy (about 
ji. c. 285-258), An^gonos Gonatas, King of Macedonia 
(i5. 0.^27^7-239), aftd Alexander, King of Epirus (acc. 
n. c. 272). Rock Edict V adds to the list of border 
natiops given above the namc^s of tlic Rashtrikas Of 
\he«»J^Iaratha country, and the Giindharas of the 
].\'shawar frontier, ’noting that there were yet othea's 
unnamed ; while Rock Edict II, wliicli again names 
Antiochos, w*^tll' a rcfe*rence to his Hellenistic neigh- 
boiws, as well as tl»c Cholas, Pamlyas, and Ceylon, 
adds the Satiyaputra and Keralaputra kingdoms of 
the W««tcrn coast to the catalogue of countries in 
which curative arrangements for man and beast were 
carried out. The date of the missions is fixed ap- 
proximately ))y the fact that the yt^ar n. c.*258 is the- 
late^it in which all thc'GIreek sovereigns named were 
alive together: The statements in the two edicts quoted 
constittftc almost ^le vrhole of the primatjy and 
absolujtyy trustworthy evhlence concerning Asokas 
missianary organization. 

The Cc,ylonese chiiinicles, the earliest of wjiich was 
composed by Puddhist monks about six centuries 
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after the Edicts, give a different list of countries and 
add the names of^the missionaries, ar. follows : — 

Country^ Missionaries, 

1. Kashmir and Gandhara (Peshawar, &c.) Majjliahtika. 

2. Mahi^amandala (Myscn*o) Maliadc^a. 

3*,Vanavasi (North Kannara) ^ ♦ ‘Hakkhita. 

4. Aparan taka (coast north of Bombay) Yona-Dharmarakkhita, 
<5. Maharattlia (West Central India) MaliA-DliariuarakkJiita. 

6. Yona regi on (N.W. frontier provinees) Maharakkhita. 

7 . Ilimavanta (the Himalayan region) Majjhima, Kassdj[>a, &c. 

8. JSuvannabhumi (Pegu and Moulmei;') Sona and Uttara. 

9. Laiikf (Ceylon) ‘ Mahinda(Mahondra),&c. 

All the names of countries in this list, except No. 8, 
can be easily reconciled with the differently worded 
enumeration in the inscriptions. The inclusion of 
No. 8, Suvaniiabhumi, which is identified by the best 
authorities with the Pegu and Moiilmein territories on 
the shores of the Gulf of Martaban, is 1 believe^ an 
error. The latest researches indicate that Burma, as 
a halfway house between India and China, first r(‘- 
ceived Buddhism during the fourth century A. D. in 
two streams converging from China on one side and 
northern India on the other, and that the connexion 
between the Cliurches of Ceylon and Burma dates from 
a time much later b 

The exclusion of the Hellenistic kingdoms from, thu 
Ceylon list is easily explained when we remember that 
those kingdoms had ceased to exist centurie?} before 
that list was compiled. The omission :)f tlnj Tamil 

^ argument is ’ orked eut at length in the author’s essay, 

‘ Asoka’s alleged Mission to Pegu (Suvaniiabhumi),* Ind. Ant.^ 
xxxiv (1905), 1)1). i86-6\ and is carriVld farther Ll Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko’s Progress lieiwrf ofihe ArchaeoL Burma for 1905-6. 
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countries of Southern India nlay be , ascribed to^ the 
secular hostility between the Sinhal|se and the Tamils 
of the mainland, which naturally .^^ould indispose the 
* oppressed Siqjhialese to recognize the ancestors of their 
oppressors as having been broth^A*s in the faith. The 
island monks were eager to establish the derivation of 
theipreligion direct from Magadha through the agency 
of MaWnda and his mythical sister, and had no desire 
to i^ecall the bygone of friendly intercourse with 
the hated Tamilsv Sound principles of historical 
criticism require that when the evidence of the in- 
scriptions differs from that of later literary traditions, 
the epigraphic authority shoulti be preferred without 
' 5!iesii.^tion, and there is no reason to doubt the reality 
of the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of the south. 

The Ceylon tradition as to the names of the mission- 
aries is part^aKy confirmed by Cunningham’s dis- 
co vc^ries at the Bhilsa topes or st'iXjxiH near Sanchi, 
which included lelic caskets bearing the name of 
‘ Kase*p^^ Gota, missionary (dcharlya) of the whole 
Hemavanta/ or Himalayan region. Other caskets 
bore the niune of Majjhimak But when the chronicler 
ascribes to the monk Tissa, son of Mogali, all the CTedit 
for tiic organization of the missions, and igiiores Asoka, 
we are clearly bound to apply the principle of preferring 
the authority of the contemporary inscriptions.t and to 
allow Asoka the honour of having personally organized, 

»T 

’ Bhtl&a Topetij pp. 287, 289, 31 7, pi. xx. The finding of a casket 
inscribed Mogaliputasa tfoes not establ’sh the real existence of 
the Ceylonese Tissa, son of Mogali, as distinct from Upagupta. 
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with the aid of ^hls enormous imperial power, the most 

comprehensive scl|eme religious missionary enterprise 

recorc^'^d in the history of the world. The scheme iAn 

not only comprehensive but successful. It resulted in 

J^uddhism quickly becoming fhe^ dominant religion 

t^hroughout India and Ceylon, and^ in its ultimate 

extension over Burma, Siam, Cambodia, the Indian 

Archipelago, China, Korea, Japan, Mongolia^; Tibet, 

and other countries of Asia. In some ordicse countries 

Buddhism did not effect its entry until centuries after 

the time of Asoka, but the diffusioni of the religion in 

them all was duo to the impetus given by tlie gfeat 

Buddhist emperor of India, who transformed the creed 

% % % 

of a local Indian sect into a world-i'eligion, thqjjiost 
important of all the religion^, perlmps, if the numbers 
of its adherents be taken as the test. 

The obvious comparison of ^A.soka with Consiantine 
suggests the thought that the action of the Indian 
monarch was far more influential' than that of the 
Roman emperor, whos6 official patronage of Chris- 
tianity was rather an act of tardy and politic submission 
to a force already irresistible than the willing devotion 
of an enthusiastic believer h If Constantin'e had not 

* ‘ When Constiintirie, partly perhaps from a genuine moral 
sympathy, yet doubtless far more in the wefi-grounded beliel 
that he^ had more to gain fronv the zealous sympathy of itf 
professors than he could lose by the aversion of those wjio still cul- 
tiv£^ted a languid paganism, ..took Christia*nity to bcfth^ religion 
of tie empire, it was already^a great political force, aible, and 
not moreeable than willing, to repay him by aid an<i submission ’ 
(Freeman, Holi/ Jionimt Empire (1892), p. 10)* 
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adopted the Christian creed Itiinself, his successors 
would have been compelled to do so,lbut if Asoka had 
withheld his heartfelt adherence* to the teaching of 
Buddha there*is no reason to suppose that the doctrine 
had strength enough k) ^mpose Itself upon the faHJa 

of India and half of the civilized world. Gautamg 

• • 

Buddha lived, moved, and died within a small territory 
in andmear Magadha, and there is no indication that 
during the interval .(a. c. 487-i^59) which elapsed 
between his death* and the dispatch of missions by 
Asok^ the Buddhist teaching had made any great noise 
in *the world or was known beyond very narrow 
Unfits^ nor^is there any reason* to believe that Asokn 
'Vas.j?onstrained*by political reasons to make a virtue 
of necessity and 3’i6ld to the demands of an iraperioifs 
prieffthood. We watch in the personal records drafted 
by himself the^gittdual growth of his sincere convictions 
and^he orderly development of the policy which con- 
secrated his immefise autocratic power and diplomatic 
influehgp.as the sovereign of one of the greatest empires 
in the world to the service of the redigion wliich 
Aiad capturijd his Jieart and in|.elloct. 

^ An abstract of the monastic legends df CeJylon^ 
andTEndia which purpott to describe the •conversion 
of Ceylon will be found in Chapters VI and VII. 
They cahnot*be acc^ted«as history, and, in geality, 
the coqv^ersion of the island must have beeii a process 
much ^slower then it is represented to have l> 5 en. 
But we d<^ not^ possess any authoi-ftative account of 
what .actually happened. The only references to 
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Cey^lon in the edicts ‘are those already cited, which 
simply mention ^^the island as oi>e of the foreign 
friendly kingdoms to which missionaries Wfere 
dispatched a*nd in which Asoka was permitted 
ifO'' extend his systeln of curative arrangements for 
man and beast. I disbelieve wholly in the tale 
of Sanghamitr&j the supposed daughter of Asoka. 
Her name, which means ‘ Friend of the Order,’ is 
extremely suspicious, and the inscriptions give no . 
indication of her existence. Professor OJdenberg has 
much justification for his opinion^that the story of 
Mahinda and his sister seems to have been — 

‘ ‘invented for the purpose of possessing a history^ of* the 
Buddhist institutions in the island, and toVonnect it \^h the 
most distinguished person conceivable — the great Asoka. 
The historical legend is fond of poetically exalting ordinary 
occurrences into great and brilliant actions ; we may assume 
that, in reality, things were accomplished in a more gradual 
and less striking manner than such legends make them 
appear’.’ 

f 

The naturalization in Ceylon of the immense mass 
of Buddhist literature now existing in Pali and 
I b§liev^ also in Sinhalese, must neces’saiily have 
been a work of time, and would seem to be the' 
fruit of long and continuous intercourse between 
Ceylon aud the adjacent parts of Indip, rat,her than 
the sudden result of direct commvmication with 
Magadha.' The "tatenrehts of the Chinese pilgrims 
in the fifth and seventh centuries prove that Asoka’s 

’ Tntivduction to the Vmayapitxxkam^ p. 4 (ii). 
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ettbrts to propagate Buddhism* in the far Soutli were 
not in vain, anj that monai^bic ifistitutions eAsted 
lif the Tamil countries which were in a posy;.ion to 
influence th^ faith of the island. .Hij.ien Tsang 
mentions one m the • Chela country, |jind 

another in the Dravida or Pallava kingdom as being 
asciibed to Asoka. Stilf more significant is hif? 
description of the state of religion in A. n. 640 in 
thd MalakutS. Pandy^ country to the south of the 
Kaviri (Can very), •where he found that — 

\Sume folJew Ilia true doctrine, otlu rs ari‘ given to heresy 
They do not eBteoiri l^'nrnijig inocli, hut are wliolly given to 
coniny;;rciaJ gain. There are the fiiins of many old convenes, 
^hutjjyly tlie walls are preserved, and there are few religious 
followers. There aiic mai^^ hundred Deva [Brahmanicj^lJ 
Jeniples, and a multitude of heretics, luofetly helougiiig to the 
NirgrMithas [ Jains |. 

Not far to the east of this city [the unnamed capital, 

Mhdura] is an old saiiyhardma [monastery] of wdiich the 
vestibule and court are covered with wild shrubs ; the 
fouiufaWui walls only survive. This was built l>y ]\Iahcndra, 
the younger brother ol' Asoha-ra ja. 

To the east of this is a dfqni, the lof(y wails of wJiicli 
are buried in the Sarth, and only the crownings part of the 
Cup^^la rciuaiiis. This wa^ built by Asoka-raja^^.' 

This interesting passage; which shows how vivid 

the traTiitions of j^sokfuand his brother* cqgi tinned 

• 

^ Be^, Rt'conhofjhe Wesff rn World instead of ^ only . 
the wa'lls are preserved,’ Wattcr? renders ‘ very few monasteries 
were in proper vatjon,’ wilicli agrees wi^i flic context«and seems 
to beyoi^ect (On Yuan ChuHmg^ ii. 228). 

sMiru K.i u 
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to be in the south after the lapse of nine centuries, 
and ^locates Mahc;fidra,»in a monastery to the south 
of thC(,Kaviri, within easy reach of Ceylon, goe^ a 
long way to ii^upport the hypothesis tl^at Mahendra 
really passed over to the island from a southern 
port on the mainland. That hypothesis is certainly 
much more probable than the Ceylonese story othat 
he came flying through the air, ‘as flies the/king 
of swans.’ Nor is it likely that his first discourse 
converted the king and forty r. thousand of his 
subjects. . 

But, notwithstanding the mythology which has 
gathered round his name, Mahendra or Mahinda, 
the younger brother of Asoka, w^as a real, histpvical 
personage, and there can be no c?oubt that he was 
a pioneer in the diffusion of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
The concurrence of Indian apd Ceylonese traditions, 
and the existence of monuments bearing his njime 
both in the island and on the mainland do not 
permit of scepticism tis to his reality. But the 
Ceylonese version of the stoiy which repi-esents him 
as an illegitimate son of Asoka is unsupported, and , 
,is opposed to the Indian tradition as current in both 
Nbrthern ?md Southern India, at Pataliputra and 
at Kanchi (Conjefeveram), and reported by Fa-hien 
at the ^beginning of the fiffh century, as well as by 
Hiuen Tsang in A. d. 640. Even the monks of 
Ceylon, who met* ‘the IS^ter pilgrim at Kanchi, and 
told him the accepted legend of the conversion of 
their country, knew Mahendi’a as the younger 
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brother, not the son of Asok& b II* is obvious that 
the true form of the tradition -Htes more lik 5 y to 
survive at Pataliputra, the a,pcient capitji, than 
anywhere el®o, and Fa-hien when therefab^ut A. n. 400 
heard anecdotes coaoerjiing AsGka’s hermit brotlxi^* 
who is named Mahendra by Hiuen Tsang. Other 
foritis of the legend call him Vitasoka or VigatS^soka, 
but the evidence of the monuments in India and 
Ceylon fixes Tiis namete Mahendra or Mahinda. 

The assumptito of the monastic robe by the 
‘empflror’s younger brother, or rather half-brother 
on the mother’s side, was quite in accordance with 
pi’ecedent and rule. ‘ According to the laws •of 
" India, ^ says a Chinese historian, ‘ when a king dio^, 
he is succeeded hy his eldest son (Kumdrardja ) ; the 
others leave the family and omljraco a religious life, 
and they apa fio longer allowed to reside in their 
native kingdom^,’ In Tibet the rule was varied 
in the case of the famous king Ral-pa-chan (died 
A. D.*8g8), who allowed his elder brother, Gtsang-ma, 
to enter the Order, and was succeeded by his tjoiirujer 
brother ^ Other parallel ^ases might be cited to 
justify ‘the assertion of Prof. Jacobi •that- ^ihu 
spiritual career in Itidia, just as thd Church in 
Roman Catholic countries, seems to have offered 

a field ‘for the ambition of younger sons JVe may 

• 

1 BeM, Jbife of liiuen Tawny ^ \)p 144. 

* Le?gge, Travels of Fa-hien, p,*77, chap, xxvii. 

^ Ma-twiiii-lin jn IndmAnt^, ix. 22, ^ • 

^ K<Jckhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 225. ^ IS. B. E., xxii, p. 15. 

n % 
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feel ^ssurod thi^t Mali£ndra or Mahinda, the apostle 
of Ceylon, was flho brother, not the son of Asoka. 
As to^i/lie conversion of the king and people of Cho 
island, myj opinion is that it was ooly begun by 
Mahendra, that Sarfghamit^a « kis supposed sister 
ikever existed, and that ^ the phroniclcrs* accounts 
of Mahendra’s proceedings should be treatcc^ as 
edifying romances resting on a basis of fa( 5 t, the 
extent of which cannot be deM-ruined precisely. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth ‘ regnal years ’ 
(b. c. 257, 256) were busy ones for Asoka, marking 
great advance in his spiritual development and 
religious policy. Two (Nos. Ill and IV) of flic 
Fourteen Rock Edicts are expressly dated in* the 
tHlrteenth, while No. V is dated *in the fourteenth 
‘ regnal year.’ In the localities where all the four- 
teen edicts occur it is clear that th^ whole set was 
engraved at once. The publication, therefore, may be 
dated in n. c. 256. The two specia*! Kalinga Edicts, 
which were substituted in the newly co’^qiiered 
province for Nos. XI-XIII of the series, may bo 
assigned to the same period, which a|so witnessed the 
'de^diefation* of costly caves in the Barabar Efills near 
Gaya to the use of the non-Bhddhist Ajivika ascetics 
and the institution of quinquennial official circuits for 
the purpose of public instruction ^n the Law of Piety 
Officers of all ranks, when touring in theii*® gcveral 
jurisdictions were 'directed to undertake the business 
of propaganda in ^addition to their ordiiw;y duties. 

Rock Edict 111. , 
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The Kalinga Provincials* Editft, by g. supplementary 
clause, modified* the general •orders and instructed 
the Princes of Ujjain and T^xila to halc^e the 
circiyts perfcrmed at intervals of three years only. 
Elaborate arrangententf^ were iflade for ensuring ffg!] 
publicity to the royaj commands. 

.Another important administrative measure was 
takenr in the fourteenth ' regnal year ’ (n. c. 356) by 
the appointment for, i^ie first time of special officers 
of high rank, entitled B 1 iaruui‘ma]iam(Ur(ts*ihsii is 
"Xo s^y, ^nHihdrridh^as, or superior officials, exclusively 
engaged in the enforcement of the edicts concerning 
rrH(t,^oi' the^ Law of Ptety, and additional "to 
the -oixlinary ciVil innhduidlra^. These officers ma^y 
be described conVonientl}^ as Censors, and similar 
appointments have been made undei* the name of 
Dh(fnnddl(!hh 4 s in Krfishmir and other Hindu states 
in inodern times k Asoka attached high importance 
to the organization of the body of Censors, who 
reccK^d very compreliensive instructions to enforce 
the Law of Piety among all religious denominations, 
among th^ Yonas and othoi^ border tribes, and even 
in the liouscholds of the sovereign's brothers, sisterf^ 
ancT other relatives They were assistec? by subordi- 
nate officials termed DlKtryiutyaldas^. 

In tile following j^ear* (fifteenth ‘regnal,’ 5.0.255) 

' *Ant.j xxxii f 1903), p. 3^. The word ‘ mj^iister ’ would 

be a ^ood rendering of maliAmCuhi, in s^mc cases at all et’enis. 

Rock Edict V, Pillar Edict VI I. 

^ Tijc aiitJordinate civfl officials wer(^ known simply as 
or Af/yliyb’. 
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Asoka enlarged^ for the second time the Mpa of 
the ‘ former Buddha * Kon&kamana, tor Kanakamuni^ 
which the visited jjersonally six years later. Tfie 
relation of jthe* cult of the ‘ former Buddhas ’ tq the 
religion of Gautama, &s already observed, is a subject 
concerning which very little is ki^own. 

In the twentieth ‘ regnal year,’ B. o. a/jo, 'the 
sovereign presented a third costly rock-dwellSig to 
the Ajivikas ; and in the yeal’ following, b. c. 249, 
made the pilgrimage to the holy plkces of Buddhism 
already noticed. The dated record i^ then inteiTitpted 
until the twenty-seventh ‘regnal year,’ b. c. 243, when 
Piilar Edict VI, dealing*with the necessity that qvery 
man should have a definite creed, was composed." 
Tlte dated series of inscriptions ai^ discovered up tq 
the present terminates in b. c. 242 with Pillar Edict 
VII, comprising ten distinct# sectiofis **01* separate 
edicts, and giving a comprehensive review of ^he 
measures taken during the reign fof the propagation 
of the Law of Piety. * '• 

The Minor Pillar Edicts of SA-rnath, Allaliabad- 
Kausambi, and Sanchi njust be later in da|te because 
the^ positio'n and mode of engraving the Queen’s and 
Kausambi Edicts on the Allahabad pillar, which 
evidently was removed from Kausaiiibi; indicate 
clearly that the short records are, supplementary and 
posterior t^' the main series of Piljar Edicts' ^n the 
same* monument. ^The KnusAmbi and SAnchi .docu- 
ments ai;e merely variants of4?the SarnAth Edict. 
The Queen’s Edict treats of another subject. ^ \ 
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Inasmuch as the Sarnath Edict aiid its var^nts 
cjpal with the disciplinary punishment to be inflicted 
on schismatic persons and emphatically declA-e the 
impe»al resort ve that no rending in •twj.in of the 
Church should be jifertnitted, it^s reasonable to cfm- 
nect those orders wiih thg Buddhist Council whicii^ 
tradition affirms to have been convened by Asoka at 
his capital for the purpose of suppressing heresy. 
The Ceylonese books- dhte the Council either sixteen 
or eighteen years after the consecration of Asoka, but 
that Sate must bfc erroneous, liecause if the Council 
had been convened before the twenty-eighth ‘ regnal 
year/, it ;»,vould j^urely have lieen mentioned in tile 
seventh Pillar ifdict, which reviews all the measures 
taken up to that date by the sovereign for the ad- 
vancement of the Law of Piety. The Council , h o we ver, 
may well ha?e taken place in any one of the ten or 
eleven years intervening between the last dated edict 
and the close of’ the reign. It is said in various 
traditteiis to have been concerned with the overthrow 
of heresy, and if there be any truth in tliat story, the 
Sarnath Eilict apd its variajits may be r(*garded as 
(;mbod^ing the resolution of the Council, afid mayj[.)e* 
date*d in one or other oT the years near thS end of the 
reign b 

^ Th^\^alue of the^traditionB pf the Councils it!i*discusBed at 
length in the author’s essa}' ‘ The Ident'Jty of Pijadasi (Bi’iya- 
darsin) with Asoka Maurya and some connected Problems,’ 
, 7 . 1 {. 4 * *^.,5901, pp. 84^-58 ; and alsf fly M. PousSin in Imh 
Ani,^ igq^, and by Professor R. Otto Franke (transl. Mrs. Rhys 
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Having thus ^ traced Asoka’s religious history in 
chronological order as Tar as positive dates are avail- 
able, \^e shall now proceed to discuss certain features 
of his polj.cy' which cannot bo treated with ^3qual 
chronological accuracy. Sevei^a? edicts record the 
,s^ccessive steps taken by the king to give effect to the 
principle of the sanctity of animal life, which was one 
of his cardinal doctrines. In tlui early years *of his 
reign ^soka was not troubled *by any scruples on the 
subject, and ho confesses in the first liock Edict, it is 
to be hoped with some exaggeration, that ‘ formerly 
in the kitchen of his Sacred and Gracious Majestj^ 
each day many hundred thousand qf living creatures 
were slaughtered to make cyiries.’ Afterwards, pre- 
sumably from the time when he became a lay disciple, 
or, perhaps, from the eleventh ‘regnal yea];/*^‘the 
slaughter was reduced to ‘two* peacocks find one ante- 
lope- the antelope, however, not invariably.' Prom 
the thirteenth ‘regnal year’ all kifling for the royal 
table was stopped. The same edict prohibits' at the 
capital the celebration of animal sacrifices and inorry- 
makings involving the use of m/^at, Init in the 
•provinces ‘^such practices apparently continued to b.e 
lawful. The suppression of the Koyal Hunt some 
two years plater than his conversion marked an inter- 
mediate stage in the monafeh’s , growing devotion to 
his favoiii’^fce doctrine. The final cfeveJonmehh of his 

** ^ 

Davids) in J. Pali fext Sor., 1908. ^Aiiy attempt to rocon- 
struet a narmtive of tli(! actual proceed in of the O^onugil from 
the conflicting traditions is hopeless. 
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policy in this matter is defined by»Pillar Edi^ V, 
(^ted B. o,,243, lays down an elaborate code of 
regulations restricting the slaughter and mutilaliion of 
animals throughout the empire. Those Regulations 
were imposed on alPctaifses of tlie population withbnt 
distinction of creed, social /customs, or religious sentt-, 
ment. A long list w'as published of animals the 
slaughter of, which was absolutely prohibited, and 
other rules prescribed* restrictions on tlie slj^ughter 
of animals permitted* to be killed, and prohibited or 
limited .the practice of difieront kinds of mutilation. 
Asoka could not venture to absolutely forbid the 
castratioi> of bulls, hc-goats, rams and boars, but fie 
regarded the pi’actice ai^unholy, and prohibited it oft 
all holy days, amounting to about a cjuarter of the year. 
The* branding of horses and cattlt‘< was treated in the 
same spirit. *On fifty-Six days the capture or sale of 
fish* was prohibited, and on the same days, even in 
game preserves, animals mighj; not be destroyed. The 
caponing of cocks was declared to be absolutely 
unlawful at all times. 

The pmiticalt working of » such minutely detailed 
liules must have been a^niost intolerably vexatious^ 
and they cannot fail to have pressed with painful 
harshness upon people who believed sacrifice on certain 
days to be ne^iessary* to sSlvation and on many classes 
of the* working population.^ , The^ insisteftce on the 
display of energy by the Censors and all classes of 
officials infearrying dbt the impwal commands must 
have*pivpducod crowd of informers and an immense 
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amoi^t of tyranay. Regard for the sanctity of animal 
life, even that of the nSeanest verijain, is not peculiay 
to Buddhism, beingr practised even more strictly ty 
the Jains, ^nd' esteemed more or less highly byjnost 
Bifrfhraanical Hindus/ It resis^oii the theory of re- 
birth, which underlies nearly .all forms of Indian 
religion, and binds together in one chain all classes 
of living creatures, whether gods or demi-gods, tingels 
or demons, men or animals.**’ But, although that 
doctrine had been familiar to the 'mind of India for 
ages, its strict enforcement to a cert Ain extent, as part 
of the civic duty of every loyal subject, irrespective 
ol his personal religious belief, was ,a new thing, and 
imposed a novel burden on^the lieges. The regula- 
tions must have had permanent inhuence in obtaining 
the general acceptance of ideas formerly restriqte'd to 
sections of the population, dt is hotfeworthy that 
Asoka’s rules do not forbid the slaughter of cows, 
which, apparently, continued to be lawful. The 
problem of the origin of the intense feeling of re*i’erence 
for the cow, now felt by all Hindus, is a very curious 
one and still unsolved. rThe early Bvahmans did not 
the sentiment. 

The doctrine of the duty of reverence to pai’ents, 
seniors, and teachers seems to have h41d in Asoka's 
eyes a*place second only to that of the sanctity of 
animal life. It is reiterated over and over kgain in 
the Edicts, but no development of the principle is 
traceable. 

The sanctity attaching to the life pf the pio^st in- 
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significant insect was not extended to the life of i|^an. 
Tj^e monkish legeUKj that AsoMa. abolished the death 
penalty is not true. His legi8latii)n proves thit the 
idea of such abolition never entered his l^hotights, and 
that like other BuddWsii monarchs, he regarded thfc 
extreme penalty of tlie law.as an unavoidable neces*^ 
sity, Vhich might be made less horrible than it had 
been, bat could not be dispensed with. Late in his 
• reign, in B. c. !Z 43 , published an ordinance that 
every prisoner condenmed to death should invariably 
1^ granted before,* execution a respite of three days 
in which to prepai’c himself for the next world. This 
slight, mitigation, of the usual practice of Indian 
despots, whose sentence was commonly followed by’ 
iri^tant or almost instant execution, is all that Asoka 
claiirfe ^credit for. The inferior value attaching to 
human as coiSpired with animal life presumably is 
due 4o the fact that men are responsible for their 
deeds while animals ai’e not. In later times Hindu 
Ilajas*lnive not hesitated to execute a man for killing 
a beast, and it is unlikely that Asoka was less severe. 

One of the most noticeable features in the teaching 
o{ Asoka is the enlightened religious toleration which' 
is so ^frequently and emphatically recommended. If 
we are right id regarding Minor Rock Edict I as the 
earliest ih date of aR the inscriptions, some progress 
in his attitude towards toleration may perhaps be 
traced.. That document records with exultation *the 
monarch’s belief that bis strenuoug Exertion had pro-- 
duced,a^ its frujt the result that ‘the men {scil. the 
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Braj^mans) who were, all over India, regarded as true, 
have been with their ^ods shown ^o**bo untrue.* Such 
language has the appearance of having been prompled 
by intemperate zeal. Perhaps it proved to b(3 un- 
po|)ular and dangerous. Cectfiriiliy it does not recur, 

, and the later documents, f.ven those issued apparently 
in the same year, breathe a different spirit. They 
repeatedly enjoin the duty of almsgiving to Bfahman 
as well as Buddhist ascetic^ : the king, using his 
Master’s words, declares all men lo be his children, 
announces his impartial considcratidn for all denomiria- 

A i 

tions, including Jains and Ajivikas, and implores 
people to abstain from speaking ill qf their u,eigl\bours’ 
^faith. He sees good in all ^creeds, and is persuadecr 
that men of all faiths perform, at' any rate, a part pf 
the commandment. So much may be gathered 'from 
the Fourteen Kock Edicts of *p>. c. 2^7 And 256. The 
sixth Pillar Edict of n. c. 243 goes a little fuiiher 
and insists on the necessity fo]’ every person having 
a definite creed. ‘I devote my attention ,^ Asoka 
observes, ‘to all communities, for all denominations 
are reverenced by me with various ^onns of reverence.** 
Kevertheless, personal adherence to one’s own cre^d 
is the chief thing in my opinion.’ These latitudi- 
narian views did not, as we have seen, prevent him 
from imposing very stringent . rules of conduct on 
persons of all ranks and*- classes, irrespective pf their 
religious denomination. • Mon might believe what 
they liked but mfisf do as they«were told.® 

When we apply to Asoka’s policy ,the woi;d tolera- 
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tion with its modern connotatito and^ justly applaud 
the liberality of his^ sentiments, another qualification 
is fieedod, and we must remember Jbhat in his dl,ys no 
reall^i diversej^eligions existed in India. • The creeds of 
J esus, Zoroastei*, aiiddfciliammadVere unknown. The 
only organized religiop other than Buddhism or Jain# 
ism Vas Hinduism, and that complex phenomenon at 
all tiEves is more accurately described as a social 
sysfem than b}^ the nam« of either a religion or a creed. 
When Asoka speaks of the toleration of other men’s 
SPfeedif, he is noj thinking of exclusive, militant 
religions like (liristianity and Islam, but of Hindu 
sects all connected by many Ifnks of common senti*- 
nient. The dominant theory of rebirth, for instance;* 
was held by nearly*all. Buddhism and »Tainism both 
W'cref originally mere sects of Hinduism" -or rather 
schools of phSosf)phy fc^nded by Hindu reformers — 
whiah in course' of time gathered an accretion of 
mythology around the original speculative nucleus, 
and developed into religions. 

Asoka, therefore, was in a position which enabled 
him to realize the idea that ajl Indian denominations 
were fundamentally in agreement about whaJt he, fropi-» 
the practical point of vibw, calls ‘the essSnee of the 
matter/ all of* them alike aiming at self-control and 
purity ot life 1 and h§ thus felt fulfy justified in* doing 
honour^ in varioui^ ways tcv Jains and Bmhmanical 
Hindus as well as to Buddhists. W hile lavishing'his 
treasure chiefly on Biiddhist* shrines? and monasteries, 
he dief not hesi^te to spend large sums in hewing 
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out of hard g?;^eiss spacious cave-dwellings for the 
Ajivika naked ascetics, not even gi*udging the expense 
of poLshing the intgriors like a niiiTor ; and there can 
be no doubt that liberal benefactions ^vere bestowed 
likewise on the Jains and Byahraans. Indeed, Kash- 
mir* tradition has preserved the names of Brahmanical 
temples built or restored by Asoka^. Similar tolera- 
tion, evidenced in practice by concurrent endeiwment 
of various creeds, was practised by later princes. 
Kharavela of Orissa, for instance, used language 
almost identical with that of Asoka, and avowed tku,t 
he did reverence to all creeds In much more recent 
times the cases of Har-bha and many other Rajas who 
.acted on the same principle are familiar to students oi 
Indian History 

The sentiment which dictated the tolerant conduct 
of the old kings is still accepted, rnd has been ex- 
pressed by a lady who has penetrated deeply below 
the surface of Indian character : 

‘It is natural enough to the Hindu intellect/ she observes, 
‘ that around each such forth' shining of the divine should grow 
up a new religious syslein. But each of them is only a special 
of expressing the one fundumelital doctrine of Maya 
[sell, illusion], a new mode of tuidearing God to man. At 
the same time it is thought that every one, while recognizing 

Stwn, transl. Rajatar., Bk. vv. 101-7. 

^ Acteff dw Congas ^niern, d'Opentalistes, t. iii, pp, 

149. 177- 

® E» Hist, Indian 2nd edition, pp. 167, 168, 247, 292, 319, 429. 
But religious persecutions occurred (Occasionally (Oid., pp. 190, 

191,319.410). . . . 
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this perfect sympathy of various^ faiths one another, 
should know how to choose one am^ng them for his owi^ and 
persist in it,* till by it^ means he has reached the poin^f where 
the formulae of sects are meaningless to him ^ ‘‘ A man 

has a fight to h*old his own belief, but never to three it upon 
another” is the dictun\ \hftt has made of India a perfect 
university of religious •culture, including every stage eff, 
thought and practice.’ 

A rdbent Hindu writer, following the same line of 
thought, lays down the^rulc : 

‘ Let evei y man, so fat as in him lieth, help the reading of 
tlic scriptures, whetlier those of his own Church or those of 
another h' 

. _ • 

Asoka presumably did not believe in the Vedantist 

doctrine of Maya, whiqji forms a bond of uniop* 
between so many Hindu sects, but, nevertheless, his 
thcojy.of the relation which one sect or denomination 
should bear to\nother, as expressed in Rock Edict XII 
and •Pillar Edict VI, agrees exactly with the principles 
formulated by Miss N oblc and Pratapa Siixiha \ 

Altlibugh Asoka unquestionably was familiar with 
a body of sacred Buddhist literature substantially 
•identical with a large part of Sie Pali canonical scrip- 
tures, the teaching of the edicts gives the ^impressicTn 
of being different from that of most Buddhist works. 

We find no distinct reference to the doctrine of 

» ** 

karma, or transmitted merit and demerit, nor ^s any 
allusion made to 'iVirvdna, aS .the g^al to be obtained 

^ Miss Noble, The Weh of Indian Life^ py. 224, 281. 

® Pratapa ‘8iiriha, BhaJefSt KalpadrMna 4 . 1 866), transl. Grierson 
(/. R. A. S., 1908, p. 359), 
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by the good man. No doubt the emperor believed 
in karma y although >he docs not< plainly say so, 
and very probably, he may have looked forward* \>o 
nirvdm^ aithciigh he does not express tjie hope. His 
precepts, as already observc(J, ^1*0 purely practical and 
intended to load men into the right way of living, not 
into correct philosophical positions. Many pasoages 
in the edicts indicate that he believed firmlyi in the 
‘other world’ or ‘future Hfe.’ He “'tells us, ‘ for 
instance (Rock Edict VIII), thajl aR his exertions were 
directed to the end that he might discharge hm dwbt 
to animate beings, make some of them happy in ‘this 
world, and also enable them in the other world to gain 
Jioavenb Again (Rock Edict IX), making the same 
(Irontrast, he warns his people that ordinary ritual may 
be of only temporal effect, good for this world alone, 
while the ritual of the Law of Pietyjproduces endless 
merit {punjain) in the other world. The next follow- 
ing edict offers the same promise to those who practise 
the true kind of almsgiving. Still more emphatic is 
the declaration near the close of Rock Edict XIII that 
only the things concerning the other w^orld are re^ 
garded by His Majesty as bearing much frUit, and he 
concludes by adjuring his descendants to place air their 
joy in efforts which avail for both this world and the 
next. ^ The warning given ^n the Provincials’ Edict to 
negligent ^officials in Kalinga is couched in the follow- 
ing remarkable terms : — 

^ ‘ In 'this world,’ Jitcrally ‘ liertf*' ; ‘in the 'oilier world,’ 
literally ‘ on the other side ’ ; ‘ heaven,’ tsvtmja. 
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‘ 8ee to my commands ; such anct such are tlio instructions 
of His Sacred Majesity^ Fulfilment of these bears great^uit, 
noil-fulfilment brings great calamity^ By thdhe \\^io fail 
neither heaven^ nor the royal fav(^r ^an be won. 
Ill performance of this duty cantilever win* my regard, 
whereas by fulfilling my instructions you will gain heaven 
and also pay your delit tD me.’ • 

The inducements thus held out seem hardly con- 
sistent with tlje Buddhist philosophy of the books, but 
the reference to heavenly bliss is supported by the 
words of the Buddha ili the KAhalanUt Suita . ; — ‘ Then 
the. Blessed One Tliscourscd to Kutadanta the Brah- 
man in due order; that is to say, he spake to him of 
generositj^, of ri^lii conduct, of heaven^ of the danger, 
the vanity, and the defil^jment of lusts, of the advan^ 
tages of renunciation h’ 

wTiile Asoka took infinite pains to issue and cn- 
force ‘pious regulations,’ he put his trust in the 
‘sup’ferior effect of meditation ’ as the chief agent in 
the promotion of ‘ the growtii of piety among men 
and tlic more complete abstention fi-om killing ani- 
mate beings, and from sacrificial slaughter of living 
'creatures Noixlid he rely solely upon the combined 
effect of meditation and pious regulations for tire 
success of his propaganda. He continually extolled 
the merit of almsgiving, and attached much, impor- 
tance to practical w^ouks o? benevolence, in the Execu- 
tion of winch he set a good e2:ample^ Within his own 
dominions he provided for ihe comfort of man and 

^ Rhys Diivids, l>yilo(jucs of Ihe ^^uddha, p. 184. 

^ ^ Pillar Edict VII, sec. 9. 


SMITH Tl.T. 
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beaf»t by the plantation of shade-giving and fruit- 
bearing trees, the digging of weUs, and the erection 
of rest-houses and watering-places at convenient 
intervals aloiig the highroads. He devoted rpecial 
^tention to elaborate arrangelnints for the care and 
* healing of the sick, and for the cultivation and dis- 
semination of medicinal herbs and roots in the terri- 
tories of foreign allied sovereigns as well as within the 
limits of the empire. Although the word hospitals 
does not occur in the edicts, sucG institutions must 
have been included in his arrangehients, and the Ye- 
markable free hospital which the Chinese pilgrim 
found working at Pataliputra six and a half centuries 
‘later doubtless was a continuation of Asoka’s founda- 
tion. The curious animal hospitals which still exist 
at Surat and certain other cities in Western Indiil also 
may be regarded as survivals of Asok^a'is‘ institutions \ 

The greater part of Asoka’s moral teaching is in 
agreement with, and ma^^^ be fairly summed up in the 
familiar words of the Church Catechism : 

‘ To love, honour, and succour iny father and mother , . . 
to submit myself to all ny governours teachers, spiritual 
‘*pa,stors and masters ; to order myself lowly and reverently 
to all my belters : to hurt no body by word nor deed to be 
true and just in all my dealing : to bear no Malice nor hatred 
in my heart : to keep my hai:^ds from picki;;g and stealing, 
and ray tongue from evil-speaking, lying, an 1 slandering . . . 
and to do my duty in that state of life, unto which it shall 
please God to call me.’ 

' Rock Edict II, Pilliiir Edict VII { Fa-hien, 7Vr/?V/f?, ch. xxvii ; 
F. WU, India ^ 2nd eeb, p]). 172, 280. 
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Although Asoka probably Bad no. clear faith in 
a Jiving, personal •Gfd, his teaching certainly atoned 
to a level of practical morality little inferio/ to tnat of 
the Church of •England in many respecti?, aijd superior 
in one point, by tlie»i»clusion of animals within flue 
circle of neighbours ta whoip duty is due. Until very ^ 
receAt times Christian moralists and divines have been 
slow t(f recognize the obligation to treat animals with 
kinSness, or even to abstain from inflicting wanton 
cruelty upon them* while Asoka brackets together the 
of living.tireatures ' and the ‘ kind treatment 
of slaves and servants.' Tliese remarks, of course, 
apply only to thp document^ as they stand. The 
question as to ho*w far the admirable sentiments of the* 
eclicts were acted 6n by cither teacher or taught fs 
incapable of solution, but there can be little doubt 
that on the wtiolb Buddhism produced a valuable and 
permanent improvement in Indian notions of morality, 
and that its beneficent action was largely promoted by 
Asoka^ official propaganda. Brahmanical Hinduism 
always has shown a tendency cither to exalt unduly 
!lhe purely yitellegtual apprehension of transcendental 
propositions or to attach excessive value to thfi perforn> 
ance l^f ceremonies, which, as Asoka obsel:ved, ‘ bear 
little fruit,' aid, consequently, to undervalue moral 
duty. Buddiism put; moral obligation in the fr^nt. 

The Ja'fet glimpse obUined ^of the historical Asoka 
is that afforded by the Misior Pifiar Edicts, wlfich 
exhibit hini^ as the watchful *guardia2i of the unity and 
discipline of the ^Church which he loved. How, when, 

E % 
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or where he died we' know not, and no monument 
exi^s to mark the sfot whei*e ^ic ashes rest. The 
Hin(^ Pi\ranas assign him a reign of either thirty- six 
or thirty-J^evtn years, in substantial agroemenJ-» with 
the chronicles of Ceyion, wkioli«also give the duration 
of the reign as thirty-sqven years. By adding the 
interval of about four years between his accession 
and coronation, the total duration of the reign may 
be taken as either forty of forty-one years. ' The 
materials available do }iot per?,nif of tlie chronology 
being adjusted with more minute?, accuracy, but'^ih^ 
assigning the period B. o. 273-24:2 to the reign of 
Asoka we cannot be tar wrong. The initial date is 
* fixed within narrow limits of possible error by two 
independent calculations, one stat'tiug from the death 
of Alexander in b.c. 323 and the nearly contempora- 
neous accession of Chandragapta, the y)ther working 
backwards from b.c. 258, the date of the death of 
Magas of Gyrene, who is mentioned in the thirteentli 
Bock Edict, published in the fourteenth ‘ regnal* year ’ 
reckoned from Asokas cojisecration or coronation. 
Some uncertainty is ii^froduced into the ,first calcula’-) 
.tjon by doubts as to the exact time of Chandragupta’s 
accession ^lnd l)y the discrepancy of authorities con- 
cerning the length of the reign of Bindusara, whether 
twenty-five or twenty-eight years. The kecofrd calcula- 
tion, basid upon the yci?.r b.c. 25!}, leaves te^y little 
ro6m for doubt, and all authorities are agre/)d that 
Chandragupta reigned fol* twoi^Jiy-four yef^^s b On the 
^ Rhys Davids’ note in Anc. Coim and ,Me(fmres^of,CenIon^ 
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w^hole, I think it best to assign B. c. 322 for the ^ces- 

{iign of Chandragupta, 298 for that of Bindus^ra,[^d 273 

for that of Asoka, whose coronati< 5 n followed in 269. 

•• * * 

Several eminent scholars have held and defended 

the opinion that the fe^ires 256 at the end of Minor 
Rock Edict 1 must interpreted as a date expressing 
the number of years elapsed since the death of Buddha, 
and in the firi^t edition of this work that opinion was 
treated as probable, ftut further examination^ of the 
problem has convincett me that M. Senart and Mr. F. W. 
TTipmas are right*in rejecting the date theory, accord- 
ing to which, if the death of Buddha }>e assumed to 
have tak#n places in 487, the edict would be dated 
in B. c. 231 , at the close 4)f Asoka’s life. I now accept 
Uie view that the edict in <]ucstioii is the earliest of 
the wiiole collection, and dates from b. c. 237. This 
divergence ot opinion (ts to the interpretation of that 
doctiraent seriously affects the treatment of tlie life 
history of Asoka h As alrea^ly observed, I reject the 
thcofj^ that he abdicated, and am of opinion that the 
connected theory of his conversion late in life is 
oi)poscd to#the cl^‘.ar testimony of the inscriptions 

p. 4 if corrects the copyist’s error whicli makes tlfe MaMvanisa 
assign thirty-foiv years to the reign. * 

^ Biihler maintained the date thoorjj to the hiit (i/nZ. Aitf.^ 
xxii. 302^, and has he®n foTlowed by Dr. Fleet in» several 
articlesjif the J? R. 4 - of whi^di the latest is i» the voliiine 
for 1909, p. I. For date of deafh^of Budflha see E. Hist India^ 
2iid ed* j)p. 41-4. If B. 0. 487 ^0 correejj, the Ceylonese date 
218 A. B. feft* the consecration of Afi*)ka also will be right 
(4877218-269). , 
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Nothing of importance is known about the succes- 
sors Asjoka. His grandson, D&saratha,* mentioned 
in the Puranas, is shown to have been a real personage 
by his ins(?riptions ii^the Nagaijuni Hi!ls near Gaya, 
wiiere he dedicated caves to *the use of the Ajivikas, 
•as his grandfather had done in the neighbouring 
Barabar Hills. The Jain literary tradition of Western 
India has much to tell about a grandson naiped 
Sainprati, who is represented as having been an 
eminent patron of Jainism — in'* fact, a Jain Asoka. 
but these traditions are not supported by insoriptipns 
or other independent evidence. The hypothesis that 
the great emperor left two grandsons, of whom one 
succeeded him in his easteijn and the other in his 
western dominions, is little more than a guess ; but 
it appears to be nearly certain that in the east he was 
followed directly by Dasaratfia. The pathkic story 
of the blinded son, Kunala, bidefly related in Cha]f)ter 
VII of this book, is mc^re folk-lore, and the account 
in the Kashmir chronicle of Jalauka, another son, is 
little more, although fortified by some prosaic details. 
He is represented as am ardent wor’shipper of Siva, 
'vViiile his gueen was devoted to the service of the 
Mother-goddesses, . or Saktisk The edicts, which 
indicate that Asoka had many sons and grandsons, 
give the name of only one ^on, Tivara, whose^ mother 
was the J^^cond (jueen, ^the Karuvaki, and ‘qothing 
is known about his fate h 

^ Stein, trai»:l. Bajatar.^ Bt. i. vv, io8~5'2- 

® Queen’s Edict. 
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The liames of the successors of Asoka after Dasara- 
tha as stated in different booksivary, but the Pu^nas 
agree that t^ie dynasty came to an end after fedumtion 
’ of either 133 pr 137 years. Taking thp accession of 
Chandragupta to haye; occurred ^n n. c. 32a, the ex- 
tinction of the Maurya line may be dated in b. c. 1 83^ 
It se^ms plain that the later Mauryas were compara- * 
lively kisignificant princes ruling a restricted territory, 
and* that tb(^ liuge em|Mre governed for ninety ^ears 
with such distincifion l>y Chandragupta, l^indusPira, 
Asoka, crninlded to pieces wdien the strong arm 
of the third sovereigJi dropped the sceptre. The end 

is said to liave come when IVihadratha, the last oi* 

• « 

of tlie Maurya dynasty, wuxs put to death by Pusliya-* 
mitra Sunga, his ^01 nnftinder-in- chief, Avho usurped 
tile d:/hrone. But, although the imperial dynasty 
l)ecame eiifcin^ within half a century after the deatli 
of A^oka, his descendants seem to have continued to 
l)e local chieftains in Magadhafor some eight centuries, 
because Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, tells us 
that shortly 1 )eforc his arrival, Purnavarman, Kaja, 
p\)f Magadha, and the last descendant of Asoka, liad 
piously restored the sacred Bodlii tree at Gay^a, wdxich^„ 
SasaAka^ King of Bengal, had destroyed. These 
events happeifed soon after A. d. 600. 
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Tnditin canipdigns of Alexander 
the Great; Cliandragiipta in 
his youth met Alexander, 

Murder ol‘ Satrap Philipi)Or-; ; 
Indian ju'ovinces i>hi,ced in 
charge of Eudemos and King 
Ainbhi (Omphis) t)f Taxila. 

Dea th of Alexander at Bubylon. 

Revolt of Indian provinces. 

Accession of Chandragupta 
Maurya as king of Magadha 
and cni2)eror of India.'’ ^ 

Partition of Trii>aradeisoK ; 
kings Anibhf and Poros in 
charge of the Pan jab. 

Withdrawal of Eudemos. 

Seleukos Nikator driven ^ut ^of 
Babylon. 

Uocovei'3^ of Babylon by Se- 
leukos; Seleukidan era, ist 
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Seleukos assumed title of king. 

Wai- bctw(‘cn Seleukos and 
Chandragupta ; cession of 
four satrapies west of Indus 
by Sbl'xjukos ; mission of'"’ 
Mega.sthenes to IMtalii^nt ni. 

Battle of lijsos. 

Accession of Bindusara 
Amitraghata Maurya. ‘ 

Mission of lieimachos. , 

Accession of Iholen^' Philadel- 
phos, king of Egyi^t. ' 

Depth of ‘.Seleukos Mkator ; 
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Accession of Antigifnos Conatas,* 
hin.f nf 


Iteinarks. 
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coronation) of Asoka. 
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' 
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^ Avho became a Hnddhist lay 
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0^ Aiitiochos Tbeos, king oi‘ 
Syria S' 

Asoka entered the Jbiddhisf 

Minor Kock 

K. I., 
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^ Declaration of independence 
by Bactvia and Parthia. 

Death ii PtolemjiPhiladelphos. 
king of Egypt. 

Death of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria. 

Comi^osition of Pillar Edict VI. 

Completion of Seven Pillar 
Edicts; (?) deathof Antigonds 
(lonatas, king of Macedonia. 

Buddhist Council at Patalipiitra. 

Minor Pillar Edicts. „ 

Death of Asoka ; accession 
of Da^aratha, and (?) of 
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Ndgilrjuni Caves to ' the 
Ajivikas. ( 

Murder of Brihadratha Maurya 
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perial dynasty. 
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CHAPTER. II 

fxTENT AND ADlvflNISTllATION OF THE EMPIRE 

Th£ limits^ of the vast enij)iro governed silccessfuDy 
by Asoka for so man 3^^ years can be determin^ with 
sRflicient accuracy by the testimony of the Greek and 
MRnfan. authors concerning the dominions of his 
grandfather, })y the internal evidence of the edicts, 
and by fhe distribution of tlie nionuments and iti- 
seriptions, with some aid from tradition. * 

^ The Indian con'jucsts of Alexander to the east of 
the*Indus, which extended across the Panjal) as far as 
the Hyjltsasi?^ of Bias river, quickly passed, as we have 
secii, soon after the death of Alexander, into the hands 
of Chandragupta* Maurya, and the four satrapies of 
Ariifj’Arachosia, Gedrosia, and the Paropanisadai were 
ceded to him by Seleukos Nikator about u. c. 305. 
The Maurya frontier was tlips extended as far as the 
Hindu Kush Mountains, and the greater part of 
countries now called Afglianistan, Balubhistan and 
Makran, with the North-Western Frontier Province, 
became* incorporated ini, the Indian Emjnro^ That 
empire ♦inclucled ^the famoj^s strongholds^ of* Kabul, 
Zahu^.\ Kandahar, and Heyfat, and so possessed the 


^ Not Ghazni (also sp^lt Ghaznin at id Gliazna), which was 
rot founded untibuear the close of the ninth century. Zabul, 
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' scientific frontier ’ for which Anglo-Indian statesmen 
have ^jOng sighed in vain. Theie is no reason to 
suppose that the trans-Indus provinces were lost by 
Bindusara, and it is reasonable to assume that tliey 
continued under the sway of Asoka, who refers to 
Antiochos, King of Syria, in terihs which suggest that 
the Syrian and Indian empires were conterminous. 
Costly buildings ascribed to Asoka v^ere seen by 
lliuen , Tsang in different parts of Afghanistan. 
Among others he mentions a stune sidpa, a hundred 
ibet high, at the towji of Kapisa, somewhere in Kafiri- 
stfin, and a remarkable building of the same kind, 
three hundi'od feet in height and richly decorated, at 
Nangrahar, near Jalalabad, on the Kabul rivei*. The 
Swat valley also contained evidences of Asoka-s 
passion for building^. 

Abundant testimony proves the inclusion of the 
vale of Kashmir wdthin the limits of the empire. The 
city which preceded the existing town of Srinagar or 
Pravara[)ura as the scat of government was founded 
by Asoka, and is generally believed to be represented 
by the ancient site callxl P«andrethrn, t\\o or three 
jti'lcs to the soutli-east of the present capital. BiP 
the Muhammadan chi'oniclers locate Asoka’s city at 

the ancient ta]»iial of j^racliosia, stood on or nerr the Mihtar-i* 
Siilaimfiii ran^e to the east of (xliazni and the, south of Kabul. 
The ruins, a'.tliough known to exist, have not been vif?ited by 
any Duropean (Raverty, I^oteson A fylianistan^ p}>. 457, 506-10). 

* 13 eal, Buddhist lipcords, i. 57, 92, 125 ; Watters On Yuan 
Chuang, i. 129, 183, 237, For the n 4 me Nangrahtir or Nang- 
nahar see Raverty, Motes on Afghanistan^ p. 49. 
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Sir on the Lidar river, not far from Islamabad and 
Martanda and more than thfrty miles distan^ from 
Srinagar. Legend credited Asolj^a with lia\ing built 
five .hundreds Buddhist monasteries in l^shmir, and 
it is certain that hiai aeal was^responsible for imtxy 
important edifices, including some dedicated to tk^ 
Br^hmaiiical faith b 

Th« inclusion in the empire of the Nepalese Tarai, 
orTowlands, is proved Icon cl u si vely by the iusc^iptions 
on the Rummim^ei ^nd Nigliva pillars which com- 
"fttbiHorate the pfilgrimage of the sovereign to the 
Buddhist holy places in u. o. 349. 

Clennipe local tradition — ndt mere literary legend — 
confirmed by the existence of well-preserved moniH 
ments, attests ASoka’s cfiective possession of tlio 
secSuled valley of Nepal. The pilgrimage und(ir the 
guidance oPUpaguptat described in the last chapter, 
or another of the same kind, was continued, through 
eitlicj' the Churia ( diati or the Goramasan Pass, into 
the •mlley, th(i capital of wliich, then known by the 
name of Manju Patan, occupied the same site as 
the modei^i city^ of Kathmapdu. Asoka resolved to 
commemorate his visit by tlie foundation of a cit^“ 
and* the erection of massive monuments. The site 
selected for tlie new capital was some rising ground 
about tVo iniles to the sMith-east* of Kathmandu, and 
there Jihe city nojv known *as Lalita Pata^i or Patan 
was laid out. Exactly in its centre Asoka ereefed a 


Stedn, trails!. Bk. i. vv. 101-7 aud notes. 
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temple which still stands near the southern side of 
the p'l^ace or ‘ Darbar,’ Vnd at eacl\ of the four sides oi 
the city, facing the Qardinal points, he built four great 
hemispherical ^st Apas, which likewise rmain ta this 
d»y. Certain minor structures ut Patan also bear his 
jrfame. Asoka was accompanied# in his pilgrimage by 
his daughter Charumati, the wife of a KshatHya 
named Devap^la. Both husband and wife settled in 
NepSib near the holy shrine of Pasupati, where tfiey 
founded and peopled Deva PM%p. * They were there 
blessed with a numerous family, ahd becoming^aj 
determined to pass the remainder of their lives in 
religious retirement, vSwing that oach wopld build 
a retreat for members of the Order. * Charumati had 
the good fortune to fulfil her vow,* and in due course 
died in the nunnery which she had erected. The^bfiild- 
ing still exists at the village of ChabMiilf nofeh of and 
close to Deva Patan. Devapala is said to have died 
in great distress because he was unable to complete 
before his death the monastery which he had Vhwed 
to found. These things are believed to have happened 
while the KirMas, or Iv’U-men fronj the tf)ast, ruled t 
^5op^l and Sthunko was the local , 

In Asoka s days, and for many centuries later, 
TS.mralipti, the capital of a small dependent kingdom 

’ Oldfield^rfi'/ivYr/zf's ii. 246-5; Wright, ^History of 
NepdiJj p. 110 ,* Sylvaii! Levi, *Le Nepdl, i. 67 ; ii. 82. The photo* 
graph on p. 263 of ^ tome i [s a good representation of the 
southern Asoka .s/ 4 pa%at Patan, tlffe antiquity •of which is 
guaranteed V>y its form. Bee also Iml. ylM/.„xiii. 412. 
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named Suhma, was the principal port for the embarka- 
tion and landing gf passengefs and goods coi||(^eyed 
to or from Ceylon, Burma, China, and thJ islands of 
the Indian Ocean. There is no doubts tUjjtt this im- 
portant mart was und«r4he jurii^iiction of Asoka, who 
built a Mpa there, which was still in existence nirife^ 
centuries later. The port was destroyed long since 
by tht) accumulation of silt and the sinking of the 
land. Its modern rep(l*esentative, the small Wwn of 
Tamluk, stands fully ^ixty miles distant from the sea. 
TiJfe^ld city liesAuried undei* the deposits made by 
the rivers, the remains of masonry walls and houses 
being met witli at a depth of ftom eighteen to twenty- 
one feet Another diXpa of Asoka stood in the capi* 
tjl of Samatata orl^he (fangctic Delta and others m 
varJbus parts of BengaP and Bihar. 

It is tfiPMS Inatiifest that the whole of Bengal must 
have been subject to the Maurya suzerainty. The 
conquest in B. c. 261 of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Kaliirga between the Malianadi and Godavari rivers, 
narrated in the preceding chapter, completed the circle 
'of Asoka’s^overejignty over Ipdia to the north of the 

^ Tamluk is in the Midnapore District on the Hupnai%an 
river in lat. 22^ c8' N., long. 56' E. Imi). Gaz» (1908), 
s,v, Tamluk; F^-hien, Travels, transl. L^gge, ch. xi:xvii, p. 100; 
Hiuen Tsang, yi Beii\,»Tleconls, ii, 200; Watters, Yvan 
Chnmng^\\, 190. In Fa-hien’s *time (a. D. 4io)»- there were 
twenty-Jtwo Buddhist monasteries at Tiunralipti, which •were 
reduced to about half the nuiu\>er in th^ seventh century. 

® Beal, ii. 199 ; WatterSj ii. 187. 

^ Beal, ii. 195 ; Watters, ii. 184. 
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Narbada. We do not know for certain in whose reign 
the \^outhern provinces were annexed, but it is 
probable tiiat they were incorporated in the empire 
during the^.reign of Chandragupta, who«isknown^ from 
tfec Girnar inscription of Rrsdradainan to have been 
^.master of Surashtra, the peninsula of Kathiawar, in 
the far west^. 

The approximate southern boundary of the t3mpire 
is easily defined by the existence of three copies of 
the Minor Rock Edicts in Northern Mysore (N. lat. 
14" 50', E. long. 76° 48') ^ and by tl^^. references 
Fourteen Rock Edicts to the Tamil states as indepen- 
dent powers. The frolitier line mgy be dr^wn with 
practical accuracy from Nellore (14" 27' N.) on the 
east coast at the mouth of the Perniar or Fenner river 
to the mouth of the Kalyanapuri river (13' 15*- N.) 
on the west coast. That rher formed tli^morthern 
boundary of the Tuluva country, which was separated 
from Kerala or Malabar by th6 Chandragiri or 
Kangarotc rivei’ (12'' if N.), aiid probably repn^sents 
the Satiyaputra kingdom mentioned in the edicts, but 
not known from other f^ourecs 

Asoka’s empire, therefore, comprised the countries 
now known as Afghanistan, as far as the Hindh Kush, 

‘ Ep. /«</., viii. 36. 

^ Th*:3 is the position of the Jatingii-Rriinesvnra hill. The 
Siddapura said Bralimagiri rexensions are, close by. ^ 

(Balfour, Cijclopaddia, i.v’.Tuluva and Malabar ; E. Hi fit. India, 
2nd ed., pi). 173, 402, 414; Ind. Ant. xxxiv. 248; Imp. Gaz. 
(1908), s.v, Cliandragki. The Chfondragiri rivbr still is an 
ethnic frontier which no'NAyar woman may cross. 
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Baluchistan, Makran, Sind, Kachh (Cutch), the Swat 
valley, with the adjqjning regioifs, Kashmir, Nep^ and 
the whole of India proper, except* the extreme south, 
Tamilakam or« Tamil Land. His dominioils were far 
more extensive than British India of to-day, excluding 
Burma. The kingdom of Kamarupa, or Assam, in th^ 
north-east, seems to have been independent, and 
certainly remained outside the sphere of Asoka's 
• religious propaganda. Hiuen Tsang, who visited the 
country in the sevent)^\ century, expressly aflirms that 
Btrttdfiisin had failed to obtain a footing, and that not 
a single monastery had ever been built within its limits. 

The legg^nds of Tibet, recorded in more forms than 
one, assert that Ihe city and kingdom of Khotan, to' 
thp north of the Himalayan range, were founded 
duridg the reign of Asoka by the co-operation of Indians 
and Chiif&so wht> dividdll the country between them ; 
and one form of the story distinctly states that ‘all 
the lands above tKe river Shal-chhu Gong-ma were 
given'"*^to Yaksha, which thenceforth belonged to 
Aryavarta [.sr /L India].’ It is also alleged that ‘ Asoka, 
^he King of*Arya'^arta,’ visited Khotan in the year 250 
after the death of Buddha, and that he* was th^'^ 
contemporary of Shi-hwang-ti, the. famous Chinese 
emperor who Guilt the Great Wall. The chronology 
certainly^s approximaj^ely correct, because Shi-hwang- 
ti reigpdd from 246 to 2io^ becoming Universal 
emperoj* ’ in 221 ^ and Asokafe reign, as we havese*en, 
extended frem 273 to «32. *Thc ^ale of the alleged 

* Tchang, Synchro^iismes Chhiois (Chang-hai, 1905), pp. 112-16. 
F 
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visit would fall in B.c. 237, on the assumption, for 
whi^i strong grounds exist, tl^at Buddha died in 
B. 0. 487. '‘It is very remarkable that the Tibetan books 
alone hav<? piVserved a substantially accurate tradition 
of the dates of botli Asoka ^rfd the death of Buddha. 
"But, while duly noting that fact and admitting the 
probability of extensive intercourse between Asoka’s 
dominions and Khotan, the evidence is not sufficient 
to ju‘j*itify the belief that the ti^ans-Himalayan kingdom 
was subject to the political authority of the Indian 
monarch h It is admitted that ^uddliism W^^^of 
introduced into Khotan until a date considerably 
later. Asoka’s propaganda in thci, Himalayan region 
'' seems to have been confined to the southern side of 
the main range. 

The materials available for a description of the 
organization and administration of the^enoTiiious em- 
pire defined in the preceding pages are surprisingly 
copious. Megasthenes has recorded with tlie pen of 
an intelligent foreign observer a detailed accotnit of 
the institutions of Cliandnigupta, and the assumption 
is justified that the system of government developel 
‘^“-by the genius of the first emperor of India was 
maintained as a whole by his grandson, although 

' Sarat Jhandra Pas, J.A.S.B,, Pait i (*896), pp. 195-7; 
RockEiill, Life of the Buddha^ pp. 333-7. Tbe works used l.)y 
Rockhill Inace the foundati^'u of Khotan in 234 A. b. [487-234 
c. 253], and the accession of Asoka apparently 48 or 49 
(30th yeaiM- 19, age of Kustana) years earlier, in B.c. 301 or 302, 
assigning fifty* four yeitrs to his reigB. The legends are discussed 
by Stein, Ancient Khotan (1907), pp. 156-66. 
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isupplementcd by some novel arrangements and slightly 
modified by certain reforms. The recently discovired 
and partly published treatise on the^Art of Government 
ascribed to Kautalya, Kautilya, or Chanfhkya, the 
capable, although unscrupulous, fhinister of the first 
Maurya sovereign ^ aijd undoubtedly of early date,. 
throA^s much welcome light on the principles of govern- 
ment practised by ancient Indian kings, confirming 
and 'explaining in many respects the Greek accf>unts 
which previously stood alon(‘. Numerous particulars 
of iife^ivil and eccl^iastical organization of the empire 
are revealed by close examination of the Asoka in- 
scriptions ,^and careful comparison of all the data of 
various kinds ena*bles the historian to say with truth « 

^ The ministerV iianie is given as Kautalya, Kautilya, 
Chauakya, jr Vi|hiiugiipta. Mr. R. Shamasastry is entitled to 
the credit oTbringing to pubTic notice for the first time a manu- 
scri2')t of the Arfhasdstm and an imperfect manuscript of a coin- 
Jiientaiy by BhattasvaiiM on the same, which have been deposited 
py^i^dit in the Mysore Government Orienta] Library. Two 
iiiore M>S8. of the work have been lent by Professor Jolly to the 
Munich JStato Library, and another appears to exist in the 
•ollectioii of the Sanskrit Colloge^at Calcutta (Hillebrandt, 
Ueher das KaiitUft/asdstra und VpiivandUR^ Breslau, P908). Mr. ^ 
Shamasastry has i)rinted a j)relimin{iry rough edition of most 
of the text, i)roo^s of which are in the hands of Mr. F. W. 
Thomas and other scholars, and has published a ^translation 
of selectioTis dealing with the- subjects of land and rj^venue 
in Ind, xxxif (1905), pp. 5, 47^ no. He has alsg published 
a rough translation of Books i aufl ii ir? the Mysore llevliw, 
which h^s been reprinted as a pamj^hlet at the G. T. A. Press, 
Mysoi'c, i9oS,^nder the titk^ CMnal'yas^ifrthasdstra or Science 
of Politics. The learned translator hopes to complete the work. 
h' 2, 
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that more is known about the internal polity of India 
as M"as in the Mainya age than ^ican be affirmed on 
the subjert concerning any period intervening between 
that age and the reign of Akbar eighteen centuries 
^ater* >« 1 

r Pataliputra, the capital of tlje kingdom of Magadha 
and the head quarters of the imperial government, 
stood on the northern bank of the S6n, a few miles 
abov/j the confluence of that river with the Ganges, 
The Sdn changed its course long ago and now unites 
with the larger stream near the cantonment oJ^<EIna- 
pore (Dhinapur) above Bankipore, but the old bed of 
the river can be reaoily traced and vestiges of the 
(jlidU or steps which lined its bank can still be 
discerned. The capital, thus protected by two great 
rivers against hostile approach, occupied a strong, 
defensible position such as was mucih favor^red by the 
founders of Indian towns. The site is now covered 
by the large native city of Patna, the English civil 
station of Bankipore, the East Indian Railway, and 
sundry adjacent villages. The belief at one time 
curi’ent that a large p^irt of the ancient pity has beoju 
i^cut away by the rivers is erroneous. Diluvial action 
seems to have been slight, and the remains of the 
early buildings still exist, but lie burled for the most 
part .under a deep layer of silt.^ 

The ancient city, lil^e its modern successor, was 
a long, narrow paralDlogram, about nine miles in 
length and a mii!e and a‘ half, in breadth, When Mo- 
gasthenes lived there in the days of Chandragupta, it 
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was 4©fended by a massive timber palisade, pierced by 
si^ty-four gqtes, crc^igned by five hundred an^ sev^ty 
^towers, and protected externally i>y a br6ad, deep 
moat filled froifi the waters of the S6n. Fragments of 
the palisade have been*fcfhnd at several places in th^ 
course of casual excavations. Asoka improved the 
defences by building an outer masonry wall, and 
beautifi^’d the, city with so many richly decorated 
stone buildings that they seemed to after ages jjb be 
the work of the genii ajid beyond the power of human 
skillT^I have myself seen two magnificent sandstone 
capitals dug up, one close to the railway and the other 
in a potatcKfield, which must haVe belonged to stately 
edifices of large size, ITn^rtunately, the depth of the 
oveflying silt, often reaching twenty feet, and the 
cxisteicg of numerous modern buildings make exca- 
vation exce'{)tionafly difficult. 

The royal palace, or one of the palaces, seems to 
have occupied the site now covered by the village and 
fields 61 Kumrahar, to the south of the railway, and 
the slight excavations carried out thei’e some years 
ago were sufficient# to indicates the probability that 
more systematic exploration on a large scale would 
produce extremely interesting results^ I believe that 
it would be possible to identify many of th(^ sites of 
the monuments g;t and near Pataliputra mentioned by 
the Chinese pilgi'ims* if a thorough survey were made 
by an adequate staff working ^ith suitable appliances 
under skilled supervision, but th<^ results of the 
praiseworthy efforts made with imperfect equipment 
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by more or less amateur explorers cannot be con- 
sid5i;;ed satisfactory or often conyirfcing’.^ The palace 
of Chandragupta^ although probably constructed 
mostly of tiiiiber like the palaces of the modern kings 
bf Burma, is described as *b3fcelling in magnificence 
' * the royal pleasaunces of Susa and Ekbatana. The 
pillars, we are told, were clasped all round with*' vines 
embossed in gold, and adorned with silver figures of 
the Vaost attractive })irds. The gardens were replete 
with the choicest plants and furnished with artificial 
ponds of great beauty. Those Splendours ha"^ all 
gone beyond recall, but extensive and costly excava- 
tion, no doubt, would disclose something of the niag- 
* ^ nitude at least of the masonry foundations of the 
earlier buildings and possibly might reveal more 
characteristic remains of Asoka’s stone edijfic?ts and 
Inscriptions. 

The administration of the metropolis was organized 
with much elaboration, and was confided to a com- 
mission of thirty members divided into six'^'Boards 
of five members each — a development, perhaps, of 

' For changes in the rivers, see Cunningham, lirchaeoh S. Jiep., 
vol. viii, p. 6 ; vol. xi, j>. 1 54. Many identifications, more or 
less convincing, w.dl he found in Lieut.-Col. Wadde^lTs tract 
entitled Discorery of the Exact Site of Aso1a\ s CJasslc Capital of 
PiUalipufWt, S^c., Calcutta, 1S92 ; 2nd ed., i90£^. Th;s interesting 
woi 4 , although open to criticism, has added jm 11 ch to knowledge. 
A good ieal of information is buried in an unpublished and 
rather crude report, of y^hich I possess a proof, \)y the late 
Babu P. C. MukhtCrji, whose drawings must he^ in the Calcutta 
Secretariat. The Gfreek and Roman notices will be found in 
Mr. McCrindlo’s works already cited. 
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the ordinary Hindu panchdyat. The lirst Board 
was charged wjth the superintendence of^ the 
industrial *arts, ani of artisans, who werfi regarded 
as servants of. the State. The second jvas entrusted 
with the duty of super^^i^^ing for(^gncrs, and attending 
to their wants, bein^’ responsible for medical aid 
to the strangers in case of sickness, for their decent 
burial 4n case of death, and for the administration 
of the estates of the •deceased. Tlie. otlicials^ were 
also required to pi o vide foreign visitors with suitable 
lodgiffikgs and to furnish them ^witli adequate escort 
when returning home. The duties of this Board 
closely rt^sembled^ those impotied upon the ijroxenoi 
of Greek cities, but in India the persons pci forming^ 
such duties were o^liciall of the Indian king, wherejfs 
in Greece the f)roxen()i<y like a modern consul, was 
appointe«Lb}^tlii^ state whose subjects he protected 
The third Board was charged with the duty of 
maintaining a register of births and deaths, which 
was iiept up for the informalion of the Government 
as well as I'or rovcnin^ purposes. 

' The fourth Board may Ije called the Board of 
Trade, because it exercised a general superintend- 
ence ‘'over the trade and commerce of the capital, 
and regulated weights and measures. The tax on 
sales being one of the priiici 2 )al sources of the^ royal 
revenue, •ever;]7tliin^' for sak liad to be mt^’ked with 

‘ h 

^ ’ Co*nsulai‘ OfRcevs in India and (Tieece,’ Jad. AnL, xxxiv 
(1905), ]). 2db ; N(.*wtoii, on Aii/ and Archacolof/n, pp. 

104, I2I. 
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the official stamps. The rules about weights and 
meae^ires were laid down in. minjite detail. The 
fifth Board had similar duties in respect of manu- 
factured good^. Traders were required to keep old 
ajid new goods separate, andtcareful distinctions were 
drawn between merchandise frqm foreign parts, that 
from the country, and that produced or made inside 
the city. The sixth Board collected the tax on sales, 
which^is said by Megasthenes -to have been one-tenth 
(td vatorem, but, as a matter of fact, was levied at 
various rates. Evasion of this tax was punisJjiifeble 
with death, according to Megasthenes as reported 
by Strabo. Clianakya lays down that ‘ those who 
-utter a lie shall bo punished as thicjves that is to 
sia-y? by mutilation or death. ‘ 

The documents do not supply similar details 
concerning the municipal government' of ^.he other 
cities of the empire, but the edicts refer more than 
once to the officers in charge of particular towns, 
and it is probable that the greater cities-.were 
administered on the same lines as the capital. 

The court was characterized by serai-barbaric mag- 
jiificence which Quintus Cui*tius considered to be 
carried to ‘a vicious excess without a parallel in 
the world.’ The stories about the king’s golden 
palanquin' and othtir articles of ostentatious" luxury 

u 

^ lino aviTo-rj^ov in Siegastfcenes, Fragm. xxxiv, mistranslated 
by McCrindlc {MegafftheneSj i). 87) as ‘by public notice.’ 
^virirrffiov is the ahhijMvamndra of Chanakya, Bk. li, ch. 21. 

* AHhasdstva, Bk. ii, ch. 21, 22. 
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may be accepted as true, because such extravagances 
have always been a weaknes/ of Indian and 

would not be difficult to firy3 parallels even in 
Europe. The. Eoman author was especSally scan- 
dalized by the information tha*t the sovereign usad 
to be ‘ accompanied »by a long train of courtesans^ 
canned in golden palanquins, which takes a place in 
the pt’ocession separate from that of the queen’s 
retinue, and is as sumptuously appointed.’i; The 
statement quoted' is supported by Chanakya, who 
spttpfes of such women ‘ liolding the royal umbrella, 
golden pitcher, and fan, and attending upon the king 
when se^ed on Ijis royal littlr, throne, or chariot 
Everybody acquainted with inoderji India is aware* 
that similar custoiifs stilf survive. 

The close attendance of female guards, not of the 
courtesaK^cl#ss,4on the •royal person is an extremely 
ancient Indian custom, which was observed by 
Ranjit Singh less than a century ago, and may, 
perhaps, still be practised in out-of-the-way States. 
Chanakya lays down the rule that the sovereign on 
‘getting up from bed in tjie morning should be 
received first by the female archers, whose a^ppearance 
seems to have been considered of gopd omen These 
Amazonian gtiards attended the king when he went 
out hunting ih state, ^and prevented intrusion qn the 
road of* the procession, whjich was marked out by 
ropes. , Death was the penalty of him who paSsed 
the barrier. Asoka, *like 'his arfeestors, indulged 
' Bk. ii. ch. ?7. ^ Bk. i. ch, 21 . 
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without scruple in such formal hunting expeditions 
durii^^ his earlier years, but when he began to ^ exert 
himself strenuously ’ in the cause of the Law of 
Piety about B/.n. 259, he suppressed thevcstablishment 
of the Royal Hunt ^d substituted for the pleasures 
, of the chase the less exciting exercises of interviewing 
holy men, giving alms, and holding disputation^ on 
religious subjects during ‘ pious tours ’ similar^to the 
pilgriviage which he undertook in r>. c. 249. 

Before the introduction of Buddhist puritanism the 
Maurya court used .to ainus<^ itself, not only'^wlth 
hunting, but with racing, animal fights, and gladia- 
torial contests, A cutious form of racing,, not now 
in vogue, was practised with a special breed of oxen, 
which are said to have equalled horses in speed. The 
car was harnessed to a mixed team with horst^s in 
the centre and an ox on each side. -*The eourse was 
about a mile and three quarters in length, and the 
king and his nobles betted keenly in gold and silver 
on the result. Animal lights were lUTich enjoyed, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, bulls, rams, and other beasts 
being pitb^d against opve another. Elephant fights^ 
continued to be a favourite diversion at Muhammadan 
courts up to recent times, and tlie unpleasant spectach^ 
of a ram fight may still be witnessed at the palaces 
of many Rajas, ^^uch entertainments, '’oi* cdurse, are 
abhorrent' to the spirit of Buddhism, and ab came to 
an fend when Asoka resolved that there should be no 
more ^ cakes and ale b’ His courtiers inurt have had 

' For the Maurya court see Q. Curtins, Uisfonf of Alexm\der 
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a terribly dull time and often ha\ e sighed for the good 
old days of worldly-minded C^iandragupt^. 

Communication between the ^capital and the pro- 
vinces was maintained by the river •wsfj^erways and 
a system of roads, iht princif^al of which was ^he 
royal highway leading from Pataliputra to the Imk^p 
through Taxila, the forerunner of Lord Dalhousie's 
Grarfli Trunk Road. Distances were marked by 
pillars erecte<l at intervals of ten dad In, or lu^lf a 
about an English i^ile and a (juarter. Asoka added 
a'^^eH lieside otfch pillar, am] further consulted the 
comfort of travelh^rs by planting tn^es for shade and 
fruit, and by providing rest-Rouses and sheds supplied 
with drinking-water. The com mun legations must have 
^been good to make possible the control of the wliole 
enlpire from a capital situated so far to the east as 
Patali|Thtra h 

ihe Great, Bk. ch. 9, transl. McCriiKllo [Invasion of India 
hy Alexander the Great, p, 188) ; and Aelian, On the Peculiarities 
of f Animals, Bk. xiii, cli. 18, 22; Bk. xv, ch. 15, transl. 
McCriiulle, {Ancient India, 141 5). 'J’roiting oxen are used 
largely to this day, especially in Western and Southern India, 
but I liavo*never I'.eard of tli(‘ riTdng breed except in the pages 
of Mega.sthenes. I fully belii've his statement. 

* Strabo (Bk. xv, ch. 11 ; McCrindlo, Anc. India, ]>. 16) gives 
the length oil the royal road as 10,000 .stadia, or about 1150 
English mile^, on the authority of JVTcgastlunies and Eratos- 
thenes, who o^)tained the ligiires from an official recoird, and as 
9,000 according to another authority, i stadi 1101=^202] yards ; 10 
stadia — 2022I ysiYds. The mei^i lengfh of the Mughab as 
measured between the existiijg pillars^ is 4558 yards, 

but a shorter Hs is u^d in the J^gwijab. I do not think it 
])Ossible to accept the proposed interpretation of adhakosiPya in 
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The imperial government was an absolute auto- 
cracy which the king’s will was supreme. From 
about B. c. 359 Asoka applied his autocratic power 
to the Buddhist Church, which he ruled as its Head. 
In the Bhabra Edict ‘ His Gra^le^he King of Magadba 
addresses the Church with greetings and bids its 
members prosperity and good health,’ and after this 
exordium proceeds to recommend to the faithfifi, lay 
and clerical, the passages from the holy books which 
he desires them to study with special care. Many 
years later, in the Saruath Edict and its variants^We 
find His Sacred Majesty declaring that ‘the Church 
may not be rent in twain by any person,’ and pre- 
scribing the canonical penalties to he inflicted upon 
schismatics. Asoka’s position finds a close parallel 
in that of Charlemagne, whose ‘ unwearied and cdhi. 
prehensive activity made him throughout hfe reign 
an ecclesiastical no less than a civil ruler, summoning 
and sitting in councils, examining jind appointing 
bishops, settling by capitularies the smallest pcfints 
of Church discipline and polity h’ 

The imperial orders, whether in purely civil or in 
ecclesiastical matters, between which nice distinctions 
were not drawn, were communicated through an 
organized body of otticials, the superior grades of 

Pillar Edict \ 5 ^ 1 J, see. 5, a« meaning ‘ at int/irvals of eight k 6 s' 
Adha in the language 0i the edicts does not apparently mean 
‘eight.’ The direct distance between Pataliputra and I'axila 
as measured on the map ’s about 950 nliles. 

^ Freeman, The Holy Roman Empire (1892), u. 64. 
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whom were called maJvdmdtras^ and the lower rank» 
were known as yuktafi^. IfC’hen a ma^idmc^/ra or 
yihkta was assigned to a special djepartine4t, his sphere 
of duty was indicated by a prefix to the generic title. 
The less civilized tribus on thb frontier and in ^he 
jungles were governiid by their own chiefs subject 
the general control of the paramount power, and wc 
may •be assured that large portions of the empire 
wfere administered by local hereditary Ilaj|, 8 , who 
would have been* left very much to their own devices 
a;^t)n^ as they supplied the Jiiep iunl money demanded 
by their suzerain. But the inscriptions, with one 
exception, do nqt mention siich Ibijas in the settled 
provinces, and the view concerning them expressed 
above is based *ou tfie general course of Indian 
history 

The atUhdrities, that 4 s to say, Megasthenes, Chanak- 
ya, and the edicts, rather seem to imply that all the 
work of administration was done by Crown officials. 
The "princely Viceroys stood at the head of the 
bureaucracy. Four of them — the Princes of Taxila, 
Ujjain, Tq^sali, and Suvarnagjri — are mentioned in the 
edicts and there may have been others. * The Vice- 
royalties of Taxila and Ujjain are known also from 
« 

^ The word yukta in this sense occurs several^ times in the 
edicts, a^id frequently ip the Aiiliasdatra. 

^ The •Yavauti Ilaia Tushfi.spha in the Girnar inscription of 
RudradSiman {Ei), Jnd.y viii. 36). ' • „ 

•'* Tifxila and Ujjain in Kalin^ Provincials’ Edict ; Tosali in 
Kalinga Bufderers’ Edict/* Dhauii versiqp ; Suvarnagiri in Minor 
Rock Edict 1 , Brahmagiri version. 
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literary tradition, which represents Asoka as having 
governed b<j»th those di»^ant provinces previous to his 
accession. »The Prinpe of Taxila may be presumed to 
have contro'iled at least the Panjab and Kashmir. 
The country now called Afghanistan may have been 
in charge of another Viceroy, wlp does not happen to 
have been mentioned. The Prince of Ujjain w(/uld 
have been responsible for Malva, Gujarat, and Swrash- 
tra. Xhe Prince of Tosali presumably was Goverfior 
of the annexed province of Kalin^a, *and the Prince of 
Snvarnagiri st^ems to hfive been Viceroy of the SoitWth 

The more central r(*gions of tlie empire appai'ently 
were administered by oMcials appointed directly from 
the capital, without the intervention of any Prince. 
Tbe distribution of the Pillar inscriptions gives a 
rough indication of the extent of the home provinces, 
while the Kock inscriptions €/CCur onl/ in^utlying 
3-egions. 

The Rajilkas, ‘set over hundreds of thousands of 
souls,’ pro])ab]y came next in rank to the Viceroys. 
The modern term Commissioner may serve as a rough 
equivalent. Below thqm came the PrajJesikas, or 
District Officers, and both classes seem to have been 

* Tosali must liave^ been near Dhauli in the Puri District, 
Orissa, and, perhaps, was the Dosara of Ptolemy. The position 
of Suva^-nagiri is not known. There is Songir in W. ]kh^ndesh 
District, 2C<3' N., 74° 47' E., with an old ;fort ;*and a< Songarh, 
the early Gaikwar capital, with ‘vast ruins,’ in Baroda, 2i° 10' 
N., 73® 36' E. Dr. Fle^et’s identification with the Songiri hill at 
Raj agriha depends on hja theory of A^.5oka’s late conversion and 
subsequent abdication. 
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comprised under the general name of mahdnidtrat^, 
A host of petty officials, yuldafemd ujxiyi^lctasy plerk^. 
and underlings of sorts, carried oj^t the orcjers of theii 
superiors. T4ie king and his great officefs, of course, 
had their secretariat establishmSnts, worked by seq^’e- 
taries, or leklud'm^. , All the evidence goes to show 
that the civil administration was highly organized for 
purposes oT both record and executive action. 

Departments were numerous. Megasthenes was 
impressed by the working of the Irrigation Depart- 
mwKt, which perfm’ined funetic^s similar to those ol 
the corresponding institution in Egypt, regulating the 
sluices sg as to distribute the*water fairly among the 
i armors. The Jludradamaii inscription at (HrnAr givws 
us a glimpse of th<? actual working of the Department, 
whi^h had embanked the lake at Girnar in the time 
of Chaifdra^up4a Mauiya, and under Asoka’s Persian 
(Yavana) Kaja, Tushaspha, had e({uipped it with the 
needful watercourses. This instance shows the care 
that ’was taken to promote agricultural improvement 
and so to develop the land revenue, even in a remote 
province jlistant more than^ a thousand miles from 
the capital. The farmers did not get th^ water for 
nothing. It was supplied on strictiy business princi- 
ples, and paid for by heavy water rates {adalcahhd(ja }ic} 
varying front one-fourth to one-tRird of tfie pj-oduce, 
accordiifg to the mode of ii-ygation 

Th<^land revenue, or Crowi rent, as always in India, 

’ Defined in* A rtha^idsira , iJk. ii, cli. 10. 

''' Ai'tjiamstra, Bk. ii, cli. 24. 
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was the mainstay of the Treasury. All agricultural 
land was regarded as thrown property, and the normal 
theoretical ashare of the State was either one-foui*th or 
one-sixth of the produce, in addition tto water rate, 
if any, and a host of other dues and cesses. People 
who gi’umble at modern assessments will find if they 
study history that their ancestors often were niuch 
more severely fleeced. Chanakya, without the slightest 
regard for moral principles, explains the methods of 
more than Machiavellian wickedness by which needy 
kings may replenish their coffers \ and many insta-ices 
of the lesson being well learned are on record. Official 
misdoings were as common in ancient as in modern 
^imes. The textbook writer, with the characteristic 
Hindu love for categoj'ies, explains that ‘there are 
about forty ways of embezzlement,’ which he enumer- 
ates with painstaking exactness. Hc'sagcly^observes 
that ‘just as it is impossible not to taste the honey or 
the poison that finds itself at the tip of the tongue, so 
it is impossible for a Government servant not to eat 
up at least a bit of the king’s revenue The Kalinga 
Provincials’ Edict shows how Asoka was worried by 
negligent or disobedient officers, and expresses in 
singularly vivid language, evidently the actual words 
of the sovereign, his displeasure at the neglect of his 
comm,9,nds. ‘ You must,’ he declares, * see co your 
duty and be told to remember : — “ See to my ccfmmands, 
such and such are the instructions of his Sacred 

^ xxxiv. 11)5-19. 

“ Arthamstraj Bk. ii, ch. 8, 9. 
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Majesty/' Fulfilment of these bears great fruit ; non- 
fulfilment brings great calamity. By thosi? who fail 
neither heaven nor the royal fawur can j be won ; ’ 
and so forth. 

He essayed the impdfesible task of supervising 
personally the affairs of his wide dominions. ' I am • 
neve^ fully satisfied,’ he exclaims, ‘ with my efforts 
and my dispatch of business. Work I must for the 
welfare of all — and the root of the matter is in/effort 
and the dispatcli*of^ business, for nothing is more 
efficTTcious to secute the welfa**e of all.’ Thus he 
toiled through a long life, priding himself especially on 
his accessibility tp suitors at* all hours and in all 
places, even the most inconvenient^. Such accessibility^ 
although inconsistent witfi really efficient government, 
is always highly popular in India, whore the people 
never caif ‘ be ^persuaded •that a ruler may arrange his 
time more profitably than by exposing himself to 
incessant interruption. The European critic feels that 
if Asoka had worked less hard he would have done 
better work, but must admit that in spite of his defects 
«‘f method Ij^j was^ wonderfully successful in holding 
together for forty years an empire rarely exceeded in 
magnitude. Asoka’s procedure was irv accordance with 
the practice of *his grandfather, who heard egses even 
while he Vas Ueing messaged by his attendants ^and 
with ChS.nakya’s rule, which rea^s lik^ an extfact from 
the edicts : 

‘ The King, therefore, shatl personally attend to the business 


SMITH U.I. 


. ' Rock Edict VI. 

( f 
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of gods, heretics, ]h\nh!nans learned in the Vedas, cattle, sacred 
places, minors, the aged, the afflicted, the helpless, and 

women: — all this either in the order of enumeration or 

c . 

according to the urgent necessity of each such business 

, The emperor, like"'most Odental sovereigns, relied 
touch upon espionage and the reports of news-writers 
and special agents employed by the Crown Ibl- the 
purpose of watching the executive officers, and 
reporting to head (|ua.ricrs everything* that cam‘e to 
their knowledge. Even the courtesans were employed 
in this secret service- the natuib of which is liftgely 
explained in Chanakya’s treatise. Kings in thos(‘ 
days had reason to bo suspicious. It is recorded of 
Chandragupta that he dared not sleep in the daytime, 
and was oldigcd, like a modenr king of Ihirina, to 
change his bedroom every night 

Asoka, in his fourteenth '^regnal <year’'(AC. 256), 
added to the normal establishment a body of officers 
especially appointed to the duty of teaching and 
enforcing the lluddhist Law of Piety, or roles of 
dkarraa. The superior officials of this kind were 
termed Dharrna-nialnrmAiras. Avhii^h may bo rendered 

^ ArfhcLSHstra, Ilk. i. (-h. 19, ‘ Tho Duties of a King.’ 

Strabo, 1, 53-56inMcCrijKllc,il/ff/<f.sy/nv^c.s*,)). 71 ; Arthcmtsirn, 
Bk. i, ell. u, &c. ; the King’s Agents ipnlifiani) in Pillar Edict 
111, with whom coin)>aro the missl thntrinicl ot Charlemagne; 
Mi((h'(hr(U'slia.^aj Act ii. Charlemagne’s woj’e ‘officials 

commissioned to Uaverse each some part of his dominions, 
reporting on and redressing the evils they found ’ (Freeman, 
IIoJi/ Jioman Empire (1892), p. 68).^ Their functions must have 
been similar to those of Asoka’s ‘ men’ or Agents. 
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CenBOTH^ and the inferior were called Dluirma-yuMoH 
or Assistant Censors. The dutfies of the pensors, as 
cfbfined in general terms in Eocl^ Edicts y, XII, and 
Pillar Edict AJII, must have included jjirigdiction in 
cases of injury inflicted,om aniinalS contrary to the regu- 
lations, exhibitions of,gross filial disrespect, andothef. 
breaKjhes of the moral rules prescribed by authority. 
They were also instructed to redress enscsof wrongful 
confinement or coiporal punishment, and weij^ em- 
powered to grant relnission of sentence when the offender 
was-* entitled to consideration 1^^ reason of advanced 
years, sudden calamity, or the burden of a large family. 
They shared with tjie Inspector of Women the delicate 
duty of supervising female morals, the households of the* 
royal family both at thcTjapital and in the provincial 
town^i being subject to their inspection. Tlie practical 
working •of flieae institutions must have presented 
many difficulties, and been open to much abuse. 

The general seventy of the government of Chandra- 
gupta*is testified to by’^ Justin, who declares that 
that prince, after his victory oaxt the Macedonian 
j^arrisons, ‘I’orfeited by his t;^n*aimy all title to the 
name of liberatjei*, for bo oppressed with "servitude 
the very people whom he had cyiancipated from 
foreign thraldo*m.’ The Roman historian’s impression 
seems to* be justified by the few ’details on r^jeord 
concerning the* ferocity of tl^c^ penal law. We have 
seen tlj^t evasion of taxes# in certain cases ^as 
punishable with deaih^and ’that ^n* intruder on the 
king’s procession^ during a hunting expedition was 

(\ 2 
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liable to the same punishment. We are also told that 
the offence^ of causing'lhe loss of a hand or an eye to 
an artisan, was capital, the reason apparently being 
that skilled workmen were regarded as being specially 
devoted to the king’s service. Peijury and theft 
Ivere ordinarily punishable by mutilation. Other 
instances of severity may be collected from Chana- 
kya’s treatise. In certain unspecified cases the^^eccen- 
tric penalty of shaving the ofiender’s hair was inflicted. 
This punishment apparently was borrowed from 
Persia, and is one pf several indications tha^Hhe 
example of the court of the Groat King influenced the 
customs of the Maurya sovereigns h AsoJ^a, as al- 
b*eady observed, seems to have maintained the stern 
methods of his predecessors, the only mitigation for 
which he claims credit being the grant of three days’ 
respite between a capital sentence « add ea^ecution. 
His practice of releasing convicts on the anniversary 
of his consecration was in accordance with pi'ecedent^. 
Megasthenes, from personal experience, was able to 
testify that the sternness of the government kept crime 
in check, and that in,. Chandragupta’s capital, with 
a population of 400,000, the total of the thefts re- 
ported in any one day did not exceed two hundred 
drachma!, or about eight pounds sterling. 

The two Kalinga Edicts deserve special -study as 
authoritative statements of Asoka’s personefl ideal of 
good government, a benevolent paternal despotism. 

^ Ind. Ant. xxyiv (1905), p. 202. 

- AtiJiMstra, Bk. ii, ch. 36 {Ind. Ant., xxxiv. 52), 
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He instructs his officers that ^hey must induce the 
wilder tribes ‘ to trust me and grasp the tHuth that — 
‘‘ the King is to us even as a fathof ; he loj^es us even 
as he loves hiftiself ; we are to the King even as his 
children/” The compatiion edict inculcates similar 
principles to be applied to the government of the more* 
settfcd population. 

The® aimy^ comprising, according to established 
rule, the foui* arms of infantry, cavalry, elephants, and 
chariots, was not a ^militia, but a permanent force, 
maiiitai](^ed at tlfe royal costf liberally paid, and 
equipped from the Government arsenals. The edicts, as 
might be* expected, throw no fight upon its organiza- 
tion in the remn of Asoka, 4ind the information on 
record chiefly derived from Megasthenes, refers to the 
time*o4 Chandragiipta. The navy, as in Europe until 
recent tilnes, wfis regarded as a branch of the army. 
No evidence as to the extent of the naval force main- 
tained by the Mauryas is available, but it is known 
that {he ancient Hindus did not shun the ‘ black 
water ’ as their descendants do, and that the States 
•of Southern India maintainoii powerful navies for 
centuries. It is*, therefore, probable that the Maurya 
ships were not restricted to the rivers, but ventured 
out to sea. Chanakya, indeed, expressly spates that 
the heaif of tlje naval department should look •after 
sea-going* ships as Well as thcMa cono^^rned with inland 
navigation b 

The War^ffice, likeihe capital# was controlled by 
’ Samadm'sawydna, Aiihami<tru^ Bk. ii* cli. 2 S. 
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a commission of thirty members, divided into six 
Boards eaijh containing five members, to which de- 
partments ;were assigned as follows : — 

Board 1*: Admiralty, in co-operation with the 
' Admiral ; 

Board II : Transport, commissariat, and army 
service, including the provision of drummers, 
grooms, mechanics, and grass- cut te^^s ; 

Board III : Infantry ; 

Board IV: Cavalry; 

Board V : War-chfcriots ; 

Board VI : Elephants. 

The strength of the ‘force maintained by-^Chandra- 
gupta has been stated in Chapter I. Asoka’s peaceful 
policy probably reejuired a smaller military establish- 
ment, but nothing on the subject is recorded. " The 
heaviness of the enemy’s casualties' in the® Kalinga 
war indicates that Asoka must have employed a large 
force to reduce the country. 

The arms, when not in use, were stored in arsenals, 
and ranges of stables were provided for the horses and 
elephants. Chariots, when on the iparch, twerc drawn 
by oxen in order to spare the hoivies. Each war- 
chariot, which htid a team of either two or four horses 
harnessed abreast, carried two fighting-men, besides 
the driver. The chariot when used as a state con- 
veyance Ws dray^n by four horses. ‘ The victory of 
kings,’ it was said, ‘ depends mainly upon elephants S’ 

* Bk. it, eh. 2 . The author lay 8 down that ‘who- 

ever killB an elephant shall be put to death.’ 
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which, consequently, were kept in vast hosts, number- 
ing many thousands. Each wa^elephant carried three 
ligh ting-men in addition to the dijver. 

The interesting details given by Arruin /joncerning 
the equipment of the iilfantry Snd cavalry may be 
quoted in full : — 

‘ f proceed now,’ he say.^, '* to describe the inode in which the 
Indian^ eijiiip themselves for war, pi emising that it is not to 
ho Regarded as the only one in vogue. The foot^oldieis 
carry a how of eqftal lengtli with the man who hears it. 
Thi,*^ they rest ujion thc^ground, and pressing against it with 
their left foot thus dischnrge tlie arrow, having drawn the 
string far backwards; for tlic shall they use is little short of 
being thr^c yards kfng', and there is Jiolhiiig wliicli can lesist 
an liKliaii archer’s slioi — iwither sliiel<l nor breast plate, nor 
any stronger tIefeiieo*ir such there bo. In their left hand 
ihey^carry bucklers of undressed ox-hide, wliich are not so 
))road as# tho?e who cariw them, hut arc abtmt as long. 
Some are cMpiipped with jav(?lins instead oi’ hows, hut all 
wear a sword, whieh is broad in the blade, hut- not longer 
than three cubits; and this, when they engage in close fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield witli l>oth hands, 
to fetch down a lustier blow. 

The liorseiiien ar^ eejuipped wi4h two lances like the lances 
called scni'nia, aiiil with a shorter buckler than Ihat carried 
by the foot-soldiers. Hut they do not jmt saddles on their 
horses, nor do they curl) them with hits like the hits in use 
among tiic (Ireeks or Kelts, ])ut they* fit on rcTluid the ex- 
tremity of the Worse’s ntouth a circular piece of gtitclfed raw 
ox-hide studded witlT pricks of Ifuii or htass pointing inwards, 
hut not very sharp; if a man is* rich he uses inicks made of 
ivory. Wifllin the horsc»s mouth is j^it an iron I'rong like a 
skewer, to which .the reins are attached. When the rider. 
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then, pulls the reins, the prong controls the horse, and the 
pricks which are attacheVI to this prong goad the mouth, so 
that it cannSt but obey the reins 

The development during the ninety y<iars of Maurya 
ri|le of a system of civil, military, and church govern- 
^iiient so complex and highly o?‘ganized is matter for 
legitimate astonishment. The records of Alexander’s 
iiivasion disclose the existence of a multitude of inde- 

f 

pendent states governed either 1:)y Rajas or tribal 
oligarcliies, constantly at war with' one another and 
free from all control hy a superior power. It is tl’ue 
that, even in those days, Magadha occupied the 
premier position, but ttie Nanda King of that state 
made no claim to be the Lord Paramount of India. 
The conception of an Indian Empire, extending from 
sea to sea, and embracing almost the whole of Pndia 
and Afghanistan, was foi*med‘and carried into effect 
by Chandragupta and his minister in the brief space 
of twenty-four years. History can’ show few greater 
political achievements. Not only was the empire 
formed, but it was so thoroughly organized that the 

^ Arrian, ^Indilyt, cli. xvi, transl. McCrindlc {Megasihenea^ p. 
220). A nearly life-sized figure of an infantry soldier armed as 
described by Megasth^nes is reproduced by Cunningham, SUipa 
of Bhfrhiitf PL xxxii, i. For shapes of Indian arms at the 
beginning of the Christian era, see Cunninghafm, Bhhsa Topes, 
p. 317, PI. x^xxiii ; Maisey, Sdnchi, PL xxxv, xxkvi. JL long list 
of weapons and military engines is given in Arthewdsira, Bk. ii, 
ch. 18. Tonnent (Ceylon, 3rd^ed., p. 499) compares theVeddah 
mode of holding the bojv with the foet, but it is ql^ite different, 
the bow not being rested on the ground. 
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sovereign’s commands emanating from Pataliputra 
were obeyed without demur ^n the baijks of the 
Indus and the stores of the^Arabian^ sea. The 
immense heritage thus created by the .genius of the 
first emperor of India was tranimitted intact to his 
son and grandson, and all three monarchs were ill. 
a position to assert their equality with the leading 
Hellertistic princes of the age. The figure of Bin- 
. duslira, hidden in the darkness, eludes our view, and 
we can only assume that his capacity must have 
been equal to th® ta^k imposed upon him l)y his 
bii'th, because otherwise it would have been im- 
possible for him jbo pass on to his famous son the 
splendid dominion which Asoka ruled with so much* 
distinction. 


Dkn though the picture be in many of its details, 
the figure of A«oka t^rf^es an honourable place in 
the gallery of the greatest kings known to history. 
In a sense we knbw him better than we know any 
other* ancient monarch, because he speaks to us in 
his own w^ords. It is impossible, I think, for any 
•student to^read ^the edicts jvdtb care, and not to 
hear the voice, of the king himself. The abrupt 
transitions from the third to the ^irst person, from 
0 ratio obliqiut to omiio direda, which embarrass the 
translat(5r, and produced on early inter preterj the 
erroneoui? impression of clumsy compositi^^n, are of 
the deepest interest when regarded as devices •for 
inserting iiwolficial prgclaiimtions^the very words of 
the sovereign. We can discern a man of strong will, 
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unwearied application, and high aims, who spared no 
labour in the pursuit of his ideals, possessed the 
mental giTsp capable of forming the vast conception 
of mission aryc enterprise in three continents, and was 
at the same time able to coiJrtrol the intricate affairs 
c^of Church and State in an errapire which the most 
powerful sovereign might envy. His plan of com- 
mitting to the faithful keeping of tlie rocks his code 
of moral duty was equally original and bold, and 
his intense desire that his measures should result in 
the ‘ long endurance I of the Gooch Law as taught in 
his ordinances has been fulfilled in no small measure 
by the preservation 'of some thirty-five* separate 
documents to this day. 

His govei’iiment — a theocracy without a God 
concerned itself, like that of Charlemagne, eq’ually 
with Church and State, and; so far as we eto judge, 
attained no small success. The number, costliness, 
and magnitude of his buildings and monuments are 
enough in themselves to prove that the empire in 
which the erection of such works was possible must 
have been rich an<l tranquil. t 

We need not be surprised that the. fabric collapsed 
after his death the wonder rather is that it held 
together so long. 
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The Monuments 
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The cxir^agani legend which ascribes to Asoka 
the erection of eighty-four thousand dvpaa, ^ topes/ 
ur sacred cupolas^ within the space of three years, 
proves the depth of the impression made upon the 
popular imagination by the ijiuiiber, magnitude, and 
iiiagnihcence of *tho great j\Iamya’s architectural 
achievements h Sp imf>osiug were his works that 
thej^were universally believed to have been wrought 
by siip'ernatural agency^ 

‘ The 1‘oyiil palace and halls in the midst of the city {scil. 
Putaliputra), which ‘exist now as of old, were all made by 
spirits whicli he employed, and which piled up the stones, 
I’eared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carving 
and inlaid sculpture-work in a way which no human hands 
' of tills worl(t could ^iceomjiHsli • 

• 

^ 84,000 lihaymctrttjilcas built by Asoka Dharniaruja, as stated 
by I)irijara(ldn(%iQ.d. Cowell Neil, p. 379. quoted by Fonclier, 
Iron. 11, 55 n.). In tbo MS, iiiiniatu^ the words 

li(UOii/a’DJn()‘hianijiM-ch^itffah denote tlie atupa and oic-story 
monastery beside the.Eladhya PiJiar (ibid., p. 195). * 

“ Fa-bien, Travel, cli. xxvii, tpxnsl. Legge. Giles’s vorsion 
differs somewhat ‘The king’s j[ialaee and courts were all con- 
structed by spirits whonf he employed to pile stones, build 
walls and gates, carve ornamental designs and engrave — truly 
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Thus wrote the simple-minded Fa-hien at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. More than two hundred 
years lately, when IJiuen Tsang travelled, the ancient 
impej’ial city ,was deserted and in ruins, the effect of 
tbe departure of the court *and the ravages of the 
.White Huns. Now, 

‘ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solenui temples/ 

lie bullied deep below the silt of the Son and Ganges 
rivers, serving as a foundation for the city of Patna, 
the civil station of Eankipore, sundry villages, ‘and 
the East Indian Railway. 

No example of the secular architecture of Asoka’s 
reian has survived in a condition such as would 
permit of its plan and style being studied. Local 
tradition indicates the extensive buried ruins at" and 
near the village of Kumra-har/ to the south of the rail- 
way line connecting Eankipore and Patna, as the site 
of the palace of the ancient kings, and the tradition 
probably embodies the truth. Mr. Mukharji discovered 
innumerable fragments of an Asoka pillar between 
the Kallu and Chaman tanks to the north of the 
village. The j)illar, which was of polished sandstone 
as usual, was about 3 feet in diameter, and evi- 
dently hajd been broken up by heaping round it 
a mass of inflammable material which^ was then set 
on fire. ^The si^nilar . pillar, to the north-east of 

not the work of mortals. These still exist.’ Beak like Legge, 
places the palace ‘ in tl e city,’ and ii’ceording to liihi ‘ the ruins 
still exist.’ 
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Benares City, the stump of which is now known as 
Lfi,t Bhairo, was destroyed in ^lat way bjr the local 
Sfuhammadans durmg the great not of 1805. Many 
sculptures and other remains at Kunnahir indicate 
the importance of the site. But •another palace mu^t 
have been situated sonje where inside the city walls and^ 
a sefiond Asoka pillar is said to exist buried in Patna 
City^y Most of the remains at and near Patna are 
practically inaccessible, and the desultory excavations 
carried out on several occasions have not sufficed to 
establish many resdlts of definite value. If the 
exploration of the site is ever taken up seriously, it 
will neecj, to be done in another fashion and will bo 
a long and costly business. ’ 

The numerous aild stately monasteries which Asoka 
erect^sd at many places in the empire have shared the 
fate of kis j?alaces, not* even one surviving in a re- 
cognizable state. Such structures were extremely 
numerous. Hiuen Tsang mentions more than eighty 
st'CqKVi^ and monastciies ascribed to Asoka, without 
counting the legendary five hundred convents in 
Kashmir apd othei’ large indefinite groups in other 
countries. The Asokarama, or KukkutaramaJ the ‘ Cock 
Monastery,’ which was the first-fruifs of the emperor’s 
zeal as a convert, and accommodated a thousand 

^ At KaHu Khan’s Biigh, in the zenana of Mauh^vis lifuham- 
mad Kabir and Amir, buried eeveiAl feei'below the courtyard, 
and so tliick that two men joining*their arms could not encircle 
it (Mukharjff unpubl. p.' 17). ^or Lat Bhairo see the 

author’s paper in Z. D, M. G. for 1909. 
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monks, stood on the south-eastern side of tho capital, 
but has not been ideLtified, which is not surprising, 
as it had teen already long in rtiins at the time 6f 
Hiuen Tsahg’s visit" in the seventh cenjury. Accord- 
ing to Tavanath, the gimt,^ monastic establishment 
e,t Nalanda near Eajagriha, wliich became tho head 
quarters of Indian Buddhism, was founded by Asoka, 
who erected splendid buildings there. It soemsiulikely 
that excavation on the site of Niilanda, which is well 
defined and easily accessible, might yield results far 
richer than can be hoped for at Pa'na. The explorations 
at Nalanda up to the present time have been of the 
most superficial kind. , 

. The dii'pas, or cupolas, on which the emperor 
lavished so much treasure, have been more fortunate 
than the palaces and monasteries in that one grovp of 
buildings of this class, thanks to its sitaatiQii in an 
out-of-the-way locality, survived destruction, and 
would now be tolerably perfect but for the ravages 
of English amateur archaeologists in tho early part 
of the nineteenth century. The group alluded to 
is that at and near Sanclii in the Bhopal State, , 
(Central India (hit. 123” N. long. 77° 45' E.), which 
included ten besides the remains of othei* 

buildings, as late as the year 1818 h 

A diVpMj it should be explained,! was visually 
destined qjthcr to enshiine a casket containing the 
reliqs of a Buddha* or other saint, or simply to mark 

' These are noi leejitioripcl by KLe Chinese 

pilgrims. 
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permanently the reputed scene of some incident 
famous in the history of the Suddhist Church; but 
ohcasionally one 'vfas erected merely in honour of 
a Buddha. T]jo form undoubtedly was derived from 
that of an earthen burial tumulfis, and the older the 
stupa i the nearer it approaches in design to its pro^ 
tot 3 ipe. In Asoka’s age a stupa was a nearly hemi- 
spherical mass of solid masonry, either brick or stone, 
resting upon^ a plintli which formed a perambulation 
path fo]‘ worshipp\3rs, and liattened at the top t6 carry 
a square altar-sh^jX'd structure, whicli was sur- 
mounted ])y a series of stone umbrellas one above 
the other. The base was frequently surrounded by 
a stone railing, the pillars, bars, and coping-stones 
of which might bo either quite plain or adorned by 
all the resources of sculpture in relief, Sometimes 
the critvanc>js through^ the railings were etpiipped 
with elaborate gateways {lorana^), resembling in 
style those still common in China, and covered with 
the most elaborate carvings. 

The principal sf a pa at Saiichi, which stands on the 
top of a hill and is a conspicuous object as seen from 
the Indian Midland Kailway, is a segment G*i* a sphere, 
built of red sandstone blocks, with a diameter of no 
feet at the base of the dome. The diameter of the 
plinth CM.* berin is i2\ \ feet, and the totai heip^ht of 
the monument when perfect is believed todiave been 
about ^77 J feet. It is enclosed l^y a massive plain 
stone railing with monolithic pillars ii feet high, 
entrance being effected through four highly ornate 
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gateways, 34 feet in height, covered with a pro- 
fusion of relief sculptures illustrating the Buddhist 
scriptures. Casts of the easterA gateway now a"t 
South Kensington and in several other, museums can 
examined conv’eifiently at leisure. The existing 
uMpa and plain railing are believed to date from 
Asoka's reign, but the elaborate gateways may be 
about a century later. The other dilpas in the 
neighbourhood, which are all more or less similar 
in form, have yielded some interesting relic-caskets, 
as mentioned in Chapter I. A lAutilated pillar to the 
south bears a fragment of an edict of Asoka, and 
many sculptures and inscriptions of interest have 
been found. A broken standing statue of a saint 
with a halo which once Rlf^mou^ltod the northern 

detached pillar near the great was consid'^red 

« 

1 )y Cunningham to be one of«’the finest Specimens of 
Indian sculpture, but I have never seen a photograph 
or drawing of it sufficient to justify a judgement on 
the artistic merits of the work 

* Cunningham, The BhiJsa Topes (London, 1854); Arch. S. 
lieporfs, vol. x (1889, p. 56) ;,ForgUi?son, Tree and Serpent Wor- * 
ship {2nd ed., 1873); ii. 87, 366;, and other works 

cited by Burgess In J. R.A. R, 1902, pp. 29-45. Of late years 
much has been done to conserve and restore the J^an chi group of 
buildings, and an immense mass of photographs has been 
collected, but nobody b*as ventured to tackle tb(f pile of hiaterial 
and prepare on adequate account of the remaiiJfe. Mi. Cousens 
gives reason for belieHng th^tt the original stupa existed before 
Asoka’s time {Frog. liep. A\S.W.T., 1899-1900, p. 4 )- He 
has photographed the {pieces of the si^atue (negative' 1861), and 
gives a plan of the stdpa drawn to scale. 
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A very iuteresting relic, beL^Dgiug in part io the 
a^e of Asoka, wan discovered by Sir -Alexandia* 
Cunningham in 187;^ at Bharhut, a vilUge in the 
Nt^audh (Na^d) State of Baghelkh and,* about nincty- 
tivc miles south-west Trom Allahabad. He found 
there the remains of a brick ,stiipa of moderate- 
size, nearly 68 foot in diametei-, surrounded by an 
elal>or 1 Vtely curved railing bearing numerous dedicatory 
inscriptions in characters closely resembling tljose of 
Asoka’s records. The sidpa had been covered with 
a coat Qf plaster, In which hiHidreds of triangular- 
shaped recesses had been made for the reception oi‘ 
lights to illuminate the monument. It was the 
practice of the Indian Buddhists, as it is tliat of their 
co-religionists now 'in Burma, to decorate their holy 
Imikfings on festival days in every possible way, 
with lloA^ers, garlands, banners, jind lights. 

The ddpa. has, 1 believe, wholly disappeared, and 
portions of the richly sculptured railing have been 
savecF only by the pi'ccaution of removing them to 
Calcutta, where they now form one of the principal 
treasures of the Jiidiaii Museum. The railing was 
a little more than 7 feet high, and was divided 
into quadrants by openings facing the cardinal points, 
which were fi-amcd in elabojate gateways {^imilar to 
those at Sanefii. The sculptures of the railing and 
gateways were priri*ei pally devoted to the inustration 
of the Buddhist Jdtakas, ol’ Birth stories. As at 
Sanchi, thC^ buildings » were of different ages, the 
dupa itself probably dating from the time of Asoka. 


tSMlTIl B. 1. 


Jl 
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while one of the gateways is known to have been 
erected in the days of the Sunga kings, who suc- 
ceeded the Mauryas. The railing, which may have 
been considerably earlier than the gateways, was 
ODmposed of pillars, three ' cross-bars or rails, and 
^a heavy coping. Each of the^ pillars is a monolith 
bearing a central medallion on each face, with a half 
medallion at the top and another at the bottom. 
Every member of the structure is covered with rich 
and spirited sculpture in low relief, which is of 
exceptional interest 'for the liis’cory of Buddhism, 
because it is interpreted to a large extent by con- 
temporary explanatory inscriptions ^ 

The more or less similar railing, fragments of 
which exist at Bodh Gay&, has been generally desig- 
nated as the ‘ Asoka railing,’ but really belongsf, like 
the Bharhut gateway, to Suhga times B^bh P. C. 
Mukharji found at Patna parts of at least three stone 
railings, »some of which must date from Asoka’s reign. 
The inscribed and sculptured railing at Besnagair, near 
Bhilsa or Bhalsa, and not far from Sanchi, certainly 
belongs approximately to the time of Asoka. The 
sculptures are similar to those at Bharhut and Sanchl 

^ Cunningham wrote ‘ Bharhut,’ and others spell ‘ Bharaut,’ 
but the lai*3 Diwan o.f Rewa told me that the correct spelling is 
‘Bavhut.’ The ruins are not so far fjfom Allahabad as 
CunninghSm estimated. /They are described in' his special 
monograph, The Stupa of^ Bharhut (London, 1879).^ The in- 
scriptions are dealt with in Jnd, Ant.^ xiv. 138 ;^xxi. 225, 

“ Marshall, J, E. AK S,, 1908, p. fo96, PI. iv. 

Cunningham, Reports, x. 38, PI. xiii. . 
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The progress of the excavations at SarnS;th may be 
expected to disclose more remains of the Maurya age, 
but they are difficult to get at, being buried under 
the buildings tf later generations. 

In ancient India, as fs now a common practice in 
China, both the Buddhists and the Jains were in thSi 
habit of defraying the cost of expensive religious 
edifice by subscription, each subscriber or group of 
subscribers being given the credit of having con- 
tributed a particular pillar, coping-stone, or other 
portion of the edifice^ on which ihe contributor’s name 
was inscribed. The subscriptions, of course, must 
have been collected in cash, the work being carried 
out by the architect according to plan. The record 
of individual donol's was intended not only to gratify 
theif vanity and the natural desire for the perpetua- 
tion of Hiheir names, bflt also for the practical pur- 
pose of securing for themselves and their families an 
accumulation of spiritual merit to serve as a defence 
against the dangers of rebirth. This special purpose 
is frequently expressed in the Indian records. Dedica- 
tory inscriptions were very numerous at Bharhut. It 
is interesting \o observe that the same practice of 
building by subscription existed in Hellenistic Asia. 
At the temple of Labranda in Caria, dating from the 
reign of Nero| or a Jittle later, Sir Charles Fallows 
found twelve fluted colun^ig, eaph of T^ich bore 
a panel recording that it was»the gift of such and Such 
a person 

* Fellows, MJnor (Loudon, 1838), pp. 261, 331, andidatc. 
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Besides the statue of the saint at Sanchi already 
ngticed, two or three other examjples of sculpture in 
the round apparently assignable to the Maurya period 
are knowiji, «Tlic most remarkable it# the inscribed 
colossal statue of a man founll at Parkham, a village 
'\)etween Agra and Mathura. The figure, executed in 
grey sandstone highly polished, stands about 7* feet 
high, and is massive, if not clumsy, in its propor- 
tions. ^ The face, unfortunately, is mutilated and* the 
arms have been broken off. The dress, a loose robe 
confined by two broad bands, onfe below the breast 
and the other round the loins, is peculiar. The 
inscription, which has not been edited ^properly, 
‘seems to be in characters substantially identical with 
those used in the edicts ^ 

A colossal female statue, 6 feet 7 inches in^Jifeight, 
nninscribed, but supposed on'' account of the* costume 
to belong to the same period, was found at Besnagar, 
and is specially notew^orthy as being the only known 
early female figure in the round, 'fhe amis are 
missing and the face is damaged, but so far as I can 
judge from a photograph, the work, is of «K)nsiderable* 
merit If other specimens of indoj^endent statues 
belonging to the Maurya age exist they are of 
inferior interest. 

Aspka took special delight in erecting monolithic 

, »j ** 

* /-'iiniiinghain, Evporla, xx. 40, PI. vl. The meaning oi* the 
statue, whicli has iie obvious connexion with Buddhism, is not 
known. 

Ibid., X. 44. 
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pillars, inscribed and uninscribed, in great numbers 
and designed on a magnificent scale, regardless of cost. 
These pillars, many of which, more or less complete, 
are known, give us a better notion of# tln^ treasure, 
taste, and skill lavished upon l^soka’s architectural 
works than do any oli the other monuments. Hiuen* 
Tsang mentions specifically sixteen of such pillars, 
four 0I* five ^f which can ]>c identified with existing 
mohuments more or less convincingly ; and, pn the 
otlier hand, most of the extant pillars art' not referred 
to by the Chinese pilgrim. Th<4 inscribed pillars now 
known number ten, of which onlj^ two can be posi- 
tively identified with those noticed by him. Fortu- 
nately, two pillars — one uninscribed, the other bearing* 
a copy of the firsf six*Pillar Edicts — still stand in 
a condition practically perfect, and a detailed descrip- 
tion of these *will suffice ^o give the reader an adequate 
notion of the whole class. The recent discovery of 
the magnificent capital of the Sarnjith pillar has 
revealed the finest example of Maurya art known to 
exist. 

The perfect upinscribed j^illar at Bakhira near 
Bastir, the ancient Vaisali, in the MuzafFarpur District, 
N. Bihar, is a monolith of fine sandstone, highly 
polished for its whole length of 3^ feet above the 
water level. N square pedestal with three stops is 
said to exist under*\vater. Tke shaff tapers uniformly 
from a* diameter of 49*8 inebes at the water level to 
38*7 at thc^Cfip. The principal mejnber of the capital, 
% feet 10 inches in height, is bell-shaped in the Perse- 
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politan style, and is s^iimounted by an oblong abacus 
I a inches high, which serves as a pedestal for a liop 
seated on its haunches, and 4^ feet in height. Two or 
three mouldings are inserted between 'the shaft and 
tba bell capital, and one intervenes between the latter 
and the abacus. The total height above the level of 
the water is 44 feet 2 inches. Including the sub- 
merged portion the length of the monument cannot 
be less, than 50 feet, and its weight is estimated to' be 
50 tons ^ 

The inscribed Lauriya-Nandarigarh or Mathiah 
pillar in the Champciran District, N. Bih^r, resembles 
that at Bakhira in general design, but is lighter and 
less massive, and consequently very graceful (Frontit^- 
piece). The polished shaft, 32 feet 9^ inches in height, 
diminishes from a base diameter of 35^ inches to a 
diameter of only 22 J inches at the top. The abacus, 
which is circular instead of oblong, is decorated on 
the edge with an artistic bas-relief representing a row 
of geese pecking their food. The height of the*capital 
including the lion, which faces the rising sun, is 6 feet 
TO inches, and consequently the entire monument is 
nearly 40 feet high. The cable-striijg courses and 
^egg and dart’ ovolo which serve as mouldings are 
admirably executed, and the design and workmanship 
of the whole are rightly praised as displaying both 
knowledge and power " 

’ Cunningham, Bejmrfs^ i. 56; xvi, 12. 

‘ Tbid., i. 73, PI. XXIV ; xvi. 104, f^l. xxvii (copied in frontis- 
piece): Caddy, in ]*roc. 1895, p. 155. The correct 
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The circular abacus- of the Allahabad pillar is 
decorated, instead of the geese, with a graceful scroll 
of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting on a 
beaded astragalus moulding, seemin^y ^ of Greek 
origin. According to tradition \he monument was 
originally surmounted by a lion, and in 1838 a 
Captain Smith of the Royal Engineers was com- 
missiofted to^ design a new capital in the style of 
the*Bakhini and Lauriya-Nandangarh pillars. But 
his attempt was a lamentable failure and resulted 
in a monstrosity wBich Cunnyigham considered to 
be ‘not unlike a stuffed poodle stuck on the top of 
an inverted flower-pot/ Many years have passed 
since I saw the thing, but I suppose it is still* 
there. 

Ta^o mutilated pillars exist at Rarnpurwa in the 
Charnpafan f)istrict. The one which bears a copy of 
the first six Pillar Edicts was surmounted by a finely 
designed lion, recently discovered buried close by. 
Mr. Marshall notes that the ‘ muscles and thews of the 
beast are vigorously modelled, and though convention- 
alized in Crfjrtain particulars,^ it is endowed with a 
vitality and strength which rank it among* the finest 
sculptures of the Maurya period.* . The companion 
uninscribed pillar had a bull capital, also discovered 
by research, but unfortunately much injured.^ The 

name jf the neighbouring viUage is Nanthinga)h, . not 
Navanclgarh, as stated by Cunningham. » 

’ Ciinnin^iam, \ of Asoka^ 

P- 37. 
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bell section of the lion ( 5 apital was attached to the 
shaft by a barrel-shaped bolt of pui'c copper, measur- 
ing 2 feet inch in length, with a diameter of 
4-j^^ inches ii\, the centre, and 3I inches at each end, 
wjiich was accuratelj^ fitted without cement ^ 

The line of pillars in the Muzaffarpur and Champaran 
Districts at Dakhira. (Vaisilli), Lauriya-Araraj (Rad- 
hiah), Lauriya-Nandangarh (Mathiah), and Rampurwa 
evidently marks the course of the royal road from 
the northern bank of the (ianges opposite the capital 
to the Nepal valley.^ The haiiMoit of Rampurwa is 
not far from the foot of the hills. Three of the five 
pillars are iiiscri])ed with practically identiQ^al copies 
of the first six Pillar Edicts, which were thus pub- 
lished fo]’ the edification of fravellers along the high 
road. The other known pillars were all placed in 
equally conspicuous positions at imp6rtant cities, 
places of pilgiimage. or on frequented roads in the 
home provinces. No pillar has yet' been found in the 
distant provinces, where the Rock Edicts were incised. 
The pillars are all composed of fine sajidstone, quarried 
in most cases apparently at- Chanar (Chunar) in the 
]\lirzapur ^District, and were fi-equcptly erected at 
localities hundred^ of miles distant from any quarry 
capable of supplying the exceptioiially ‘choice blocks 
required for such liuge monoliths. Thur falA’ication, 
conveyance, and erection bear eloquent testimony to 

O'* 

^ Cunningham, Be^uoriSj xvi. 112, 1 * 1 . xxviii ; xxii. 51, PI. vi, 
vii; Marshall, 1908;* pp. 1085-8, PI. fho copper 

holt is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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the skill and resource of the stonecutters and eng-inecrs 
of the Maurya age. 

* Sixteen centuries*later, in A. n. 1 356, the two Asoka 

pillars which doow stand near Delhi on the Kothila 

• • 

and the Ridge respectively were transported by Sultan 
Firoz Shah the one from Topra in the Ambala' 
(Unlballa) District, now in the Panjab, and the pther 
from Mirath (Meerut) in the United Provinces. The 
process of removal of the Topra monument has been 
described by a contemporary author, whosi^ ^aphic 
account is worth tra^iscribing as sliowing the nature 
of the difficulties so frequently and successfully sur- 
mounted, by Asoka’s engineers. 

The historian relates that — 

‘ After Sultaii Firoz returiiect from his exj)edition against 
^^hat^a he often made excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. thfts part of IIjkj country tlicie were two stone 
columns. One was in the village of Topra in the District of 
Sadhaura and Khizrabiid, at the foot of the hills, the other in 
the vicinity of the town of IVIirath. . . . WJicn Firoz Shah 
first belicld these columns hi* was filled with admiration and 
resolved to remove them with great care as trophies to Delhi. 

Khizrabcul is 90 Icon from Delh^ in the vicinity of the hills. 
When the Sultan, visited that District and saw llic column 
in the village of Topra, lie resolved remove it to Dellii 
and there erect»it as a memorial to future generations. After 
thinking ^)ver th^^ best means of lowering the colTimn, orders 
were issued commanding the attendance of all^the ^leople 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, Atithiu a%id without the Doab, 
and all Soldiers, both horse and fdot. They were ordered to 
bring all ifhjikments and materials siiitahle for the work. 
Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the spmhal 
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(silk-cotton) tree*. Quantities of this silk-cotton were 
placed round the column, and when the earth at its base was 
removed, it fell gently over on the bed ‘prepared for it. THe 
cotton was then removed by degrees, and after some days the 
pillar lay safe upon t<ie groun^l. AVheii the foundations 
pnhe pillar were examined, a large square stone was found 
as a base, which also was taken out.*' 

The pillar was then encased from top to bottom in reeds 
and raw skins, so that no damage might accrue to it. ‘^A car- 
riage with forty-two wheels was constructed, and ropes were 
attached to each wheel. Thousands of nlen hauled at every 
rope, and after great labour and dciJi/^iilty the pillar was 
I'aised on to the carriag-e. A strong rope was fastened to 
each wheel, and 200 men [42 X 200 = 8,400] pulled at each 
of these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so inany 
thousand men, the carriage was moved, and was brought to 
the banks of the Jumna. Here the Siiltan came to meet it. 
A number of large boats had been collected, some of which 
could carry 5,000 and 7,000 mauivds of grain, hud the least of 
them 2,000 maunds. The column was very ingeniously 
transferred to these boats, and was* then conducted to 
Firozabad, where it was landed and conveyed into the 
Kushk with infinite labour and skill. 

At this time the author of this book was twelve years of 
age and a pupil of the i\vspected Mir^Kliau.t AYhen the 
pillar was brought to the palace, a building was commenced 
for its reception nep.r the Jami Masjid [mosque], and the 
most skilful architects and workmen w’ere ' employed. It 
was construvjted of stone and chuiiam [fine iqortar]„.and con- 
sisted bf several stages or steps. When a step was finished 
the column was raised on to‘ it, another step was then built 
and the pillar was again rah^ed, and so on in successi6n until 

* Sahnalla MaJaharil^a {pentaiiltylhni). The cotton obtained 
from this tree was used on account of its elasticity. 
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it reached the intended height. On arriving at this stage, 
other contrivances had to be devised to place it in an erect 
position. Ropes of ^reat thickness were obtained, and 
windlasses were placed on each of the six stages of the base. 
The ends of the ropes were fasten^l to tne \op of the 
pillar, and the otlier ends passed over the windlasses, whiA 
were^ firmly secured wilh many fastenings. The wheels 
were then turned, and the column was raised about half 
a gaz [yard]. *Logs of wood and hags of cotton were then 
placed under it to prevent it sinking again. In this way, 
and by degrees, the column was raised to the perpendicular. 
Large beams were tkeif placed romul it as supports until 
quite a ca*ge of scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured 
in an upright position straight as an arrow, without the 
smallest deviation from the perpendicular. The square stone, 
before spoken of was placed^imder tlie pillar^.* 

A.^ka erected about thirty or more such monu- 
ments. •When labour s6 great was required to move 
one a distance of a hundred and twenty miles we may 
imagine how much energy was expended in setting 
up thirty pillars, some of which were much heavier 
than that removed by Firoz Shah, and were trans- 
ported to distances still greater. 

Ten of the pUlars known at present are'inscribed. 
Six of these bear copies of the first, six Pillar Edicts, 
the seventh fedict, the most important of all, being 
found oil one monument only, the Belhi-Topra pillar, 
the removal of which ha?i been described. The 
• 

^ Shams-i^Siraj, quoted in Ciinpingliam,»/?<?po>’As‘, xiv. 78 ; and 
Carr Stephens, Archaeologi/of Delhi, p. ; Elliot, Hist, India. 
iii. 350. 
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records on two pillars in the Nepalese Tarai com- 
memorate Asoka’s visit to the Buddhist holy places 
in B.c. 249, and the Sanchi and Sarmith pillars are 
inscribed with variant recensions of the Minor Pillar 
E^lict dealing with dhurch di&cipline. A detailed list 
.^of the inscribed pillars will be found at the end of 
this chapter. 

Many more pillars remain to be disc9vered.'' The 
two great monuments, one surmounted by the figure 
of a bull and the other by the wheel of the Law, 
which stood at tlio entrance of the famous Jetavana 
monastery near SriiN asti, are said to exist : and not- 
withstanding certain lecent finds which seem to con- 
trovert my opinion, I still believi* that the ruins of 
Sravasti lie buried in Nepalese jungles on the upper 
course of the Riipti. The pillars which may |h‘Ovo 
to be those of the Jetavand? are located by report 
near Bairat and Matiiiri in Tahsil Nepalganj. Other 
pillars are rumoured to exist in the Nepalese Tarai I0 
the north of Nichhawal beyond the Gjiakhpur frontier, 
and also at Barewa and Maurangarh, north of the 
Champaran District b , 

Only two of the ten inscribed .pillars known, 
namely, those at ^ llummindci and SA^rnfith, can be 
identified certainly with monuments notic(‘<l by Hiuen 
Tsang. A third, the Nigliva pillar, v'hich does not 
occupy it^ origina], position, may or may not be the 
one which he mentions -in connexion with the» sUlpo 
of Kom^kamana. yhere Is, however, noTioubt that 
^ Mukliarji, AnItquUies in the Tnrai, p. 59. 
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seven out of the ten escaped notice in the pilgrim’s 
memoirs. It is a curious fact that he never makes 
tte slightest allusion to Asoka’s edicts, whether 
incised on rooks or pillars. When he, does refer to 
an alleged inscription of Asoka in the statement tb#it 
a pillar at Pataliputm recorded the donation of alC 
JanTbudvipa to the Church, he is probably only 
retailitig th^ gossip of local monks, who could not 
read the inscription and invented an interpretation. 
Similar fraudulent readings of old inscriptions ari‘, 
constantly offered local guides : thus, for example, 
Shams-i-Siraj relates that ‘ certain infidel Hindus ’ 
interpreted the inscription on the Delhi-Topra pillar 
to mean that 'no one would be able to remove the* 
obelisk from its place fill there sliould arise in the 
lattcl* days a Muhammadan king named Sultan Firo/.’ 
I do not believe for a ifioment that Asoka over either 
j)crpetrated the folly of professing to give away all 
Jambudvipa or recorded on a monument the nonsense 
attributed to him. His real records are all thoroughly 
sensible and matter-of-fact. The reason that the 
Chinese pilgrim ignores theip presumably must be 
that in his time, nine centuries after the execution of 
the inscriptions, nobody could i’ead them. The 
alphabets current in India during the seventh century 
A.D., wlfich ai'ij well known, differ widely from, those 
used in the^time of Asoka, iwl th^ difference is (juite 
sufficient to account for »his inscriptions being 
regarded fis illegible. g» By •that ^me the true per- 
sonality of the gj^eat emperor had been covered up by 
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a mass of mythological legend, and nobody cai*ed to 
search for the genuine records of his reign. 

The wonderful rock inscription^, although wanting 
in the artistic interest of the monolithic pillai's, are 
in some respects th*e most interesting monuments of 
the reign. They are found at twelve distinct localities 
in the more remote provinces of the empire, and the 
contents may be described generally as sermfons on 
dharmay or the Law of Piety. The longer documents 
arc. either variant recensions, more or less complete, 
of the series known as the Foitrtoen Hock Edicts, or 
substitutes for certain members of that series. The 
shorter records include the two documents classed as 
•the Minor Hock Edicts, and the peculiar Bhabrii 
Edict. The inscriptions ate found over an area 
extending from 34® 20' to 14'' 49' N. lat., and* from 
about 72" 15' to 85" 50' E. long., that is to say, twenty 
degrees of latitude, and thirteen of longitude. It is 
possible, and not improbable, that other examples 
remain to be discovered in Afghanistan and tribal 
territory beyond the north-western frontier, or even 
within the limits of India. 

Beginning from the north-west, ^the first set of 
inscriptions is found at Shahbazgarhi in the Yusufzai 
subdivision of the Peshawar District 'of the Noith- 
West Frontier Province, about forty mile's to the 
north-eas’v of Peshawar,^ and more than^a thousand 
miles in a direct line distant from Asoka’s .capital. 
The principal inscription, containing all the Fourteen 
Edicts except the twelfth, is recorded on both 
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the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock, 
feet long and lo feet high, which lies on the slope 
of a hill to the south-east of the village. 

The Toleration Edict, No. XII discovered a few 
years ago by the late Sir Harolct Deane, is incised 
a separate rock about ^fty yards distant from the maim 
record. The text of all the documents, being nearly 
perfect, is of high value to the student *. 

The next recension in order is that at Mansahra 
(Mansera) in the Hazara District of the North-West 
Frontier ProvincCj N! lat. 34° E. long. 73" 13', about 

fifteen miles to the north of Abbottabad. The inscrip- 
tion not being near habitations or on any main line of 
road, the reason for the selection of this site, which is 
not apparent at ffrst sight, has been made clear by 
Dr. Stein, who found an ancient road leading to a place 
of pilgitmage now calldti Breri. As at Iliipnrith and 
Girnar the inscription was placed so as to catch the 
eye of pilgrims. The text is less complete than that 
at Shahbazgarhi Both of the north-western versions 
agree in giving special i)rominence to the Toleration 
Edict, whiy-h at Mansahra ha^ one side of the rock to 
itself, and at Shahbazgarhi is inscribed on'*a separate 

"1 

' El), Inch, \ 16; ii. 447; Cunningham, Eepotis, v. 9-22, 
PI. iii-v Foucher, in ii’”® Congresdea 0rJentaU8teSfViiYifi,\). 93. 
This recension ijg sometimes cited by the name of Kaj^urdagiri, 
a village two miles distant. 

® Ep^ Ind, ii. 447 ; Ind, Ant., xi3^(i89o), p. 43, giving abstract 
of M. Senart’s article in J. As. ; ^Stein, Pr^g. Repo}i, A. S. N. W. 
Frontier Prov., 1904-5, p. i^. Breri is the Kashmiri equivalent 
of Bhattarild Devi or Durga. 
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rock. Both the recensions further agree in being 
inscribed in the form of Aramaic character, now 
generally called Kharoshthi, which is written from 
right to Iqft, ,and aj^pears to have beefi introduced by 
Persian officials into the north-western regions of 
'India after the conquest of the Indus valley by 
Dai’ius, son of Hystaspes, about n. 0. 500. * 

The third version of the Fourteen^ Edicts, and 
perhaps the most perfect of all, discovered in 186&, is 
on a rock about a mile and a half to the south of the 
village of Kalsi (N. lat. 30'' 32', E. l‘ong. 77^" 51'), in the 
Dehra Dhn District of the United Provinces, on the 
road from Saharanpur to the cantonment of ChakrS;ta, 
and about fifteen miles westwards from the hill 
station of Mussoorie (Mansiin). The record is incised 
on tlie south-eastern face of a white quartz bo'hlder 
shaped like the frustum ol‘ a' 'pyramid, about jo feet 
in diameter at the base and 6 feet at the top, which 
stands at the foot of tlie upper of two terraces o\’er- 
looking the junction of the Jumna and Tons rivers. 
The confluences of rivers being regarded as sacred the 
place probably used to be visited by p’dgrims, and 
must have been chosen for that reason as a suitable 
spot for the insaiption. Some pilasters and other 
wrought stones indicate the former existence of build- 
ings in the vicinity. The text agrees 6losely with the 
Mansahra version, but exhibits certain peculiarities. 
A well-drawn figure of an elephant labelled * the 
superlative elepha?^t’ is incis^ed on one 

side of the boulder. The character, as in all the 
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Asoka inscriptions, excepting tl\ose at Mansahra and 
Shahbazgarhi, is an ancient form of the Brahmi script, 
written from left to right, and the parent of the 
modern Devan&gari and allied alphabets^ The alpha- 
betical forms used in the different inscriptions vary V) 
some extent in details'*. 

Two copies of the Fourteen Edicts were published 
at pladfes on j;he western coast. The fragment found 
at Sopara, in the Thana District, to the north of 
Bombay, consisting of only a few words from the 
eighth edict, is endbgh to show •that a copy of the set 
of documents once existed there. Sopara, still a 
prosperous country town (N. lat. 19'’ E. long. 72° 
48'), was an important port and mart under the name 
of Sopilraka, Surparaka, or Shurparaka in ancient times 
tor mhny centuries, and contained some notable Hindu 
and Buddhist edifices. At one time the sea appears 
bo have come up to the walls of the town, but the 
channel has been silted up for ages 

The famous Girnar version, first described by 
Colonel Tod in lay buried in dense forest and 

might never hav^ come to light had not a local 
notable made a ‘causeway through the jungle for the 

^ The correct -^name is Kalsi, not Klialsi, as in the books. 
!!Junningham, i. 244, 1*1. xl; Tni>cri2JtioHs of Avoka^ p. 12, 

?Liv; Ep, Ind. ji. 447; Tioneer Mail ^ 23 Sept, 1904.* The 
moulder is not in danger of erosio i by tlip^ river, as was at one 
lime f earpd. 

® Ind. Ant.^ i. 321 ; iv. 282 ; vii. 259; Bhagwan Lai Indraji, 
Sopara* (« 7 , Bo. Br. 7 ?. d? 1882, reiSrint) ; Prog. Report ^ 
1 . S. W. L for 1897 - 8, jip. 7-10, with map. 


SMI I'U K. I. 
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benefit of pilgrims to the hill, which is one of the 
most sacred places venerated by the Jains. The 
ancient town of JftnS.garh (tlparkot), capital of a State 
in the pervinsnla of Kathiawar or Surashtra (N. lat. 

31', E. long, 7 o‘’\ 36'), stahds between the Girnar 
and Datar hills. The Sudarsana Lake constructed 
under the orders of Chandragupta Maurya ‘and 
equipped with watercourses and sluices by Asoka s 
local representatives, filled the whole valley bet-Ween 

A “ 

the Uparkot rocks on the west and the inscription 
rock on the east. Th‘^t rock, a "nearly hemispherical 
mass of granite, therefore stood on the margin of the 
lake, which disappeared long since. Indeed its very 
existence had been forgotten, and its limits have been 
traced with difficulty. The Fourteen Edicts are 
incised on the north-eastern face of the rock, the top 
being occupied by the valuable record of the Satrap 
Kudradaman (A, d. 150) and the western face by the 
important inscriptions of Skandagnpta’s governor (a. d. 
457). The edicts have siiftered a good deal of injury, 
but some cai’c is now taken to protect them. Im- 
perfect copies of them were the materials on which 
M. Senaft was obliged to rely chiefly when writing 
his classical work on the insciiptions of Asoka ; but 
since then accurate copies have been taken, and in 
3899. 1900 two fragments, which had ‘been separated 
from the rock, were rocovered by Professor Rhys 
Davids b 

' J.S'. ir. vol. ii, p. 95, ri. ix; Vroy. liep, A,S,]V,L^ 
1S98- 9, p. 1 5 ; J. li. yi, S., 1900, p. 335. 
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Two recensions of the Fourteen Edicts, with modi- 
licatioiis, exist on the eastern side of India, near the 
coast of the Bay < 5 f Bengal, within the limits of the 
kingdom of Kalinga conquered by Asoka in b. c. 261. 
Both recensions agree im omitting Edicts XI, XII, ajid 
XIII, which were considered unsuitable locally, and inT 
subl^tituting for them the Borderers’ and Provincials’ 
Edict* specially drafted to meet the needs of the 
newly annexed province, and not published else- 
where. 

The northern oopy is inciged on a rock called 
Aswastama on the northern face and close to the 
summit of a hill near the village of llhauli (N. lat. 20® 
15', E. long. 85" 50'), about seven miles to the south 
of Bhuvanesvar, hi th(? Puri District, Orissa. The 
inscription occupies the prepared surface of a sloping 
sheet 06 stotle, which iff watched over from above by 
the well-executed fore-part of an elephant, about 
4 feet high, cut oiH of the solid rock. The viceregal 
town of Tosali appears to have been in the neighbour- 
hood ^ . 

The southern veision is eneraved on the face of 

• • • ° 

a rock situated ^at an elevation of about i2t) feet in a 
mass of granitic gneiss rising ncai; the centre of an 
ancient walleTi town called Jaugada or Jogadh (N. lat. 
19° 33'* E. long. 84® 50') in the* Ganjam District, 


^ ImJ), Gazetteer (190S), y. r. Dllauli ; Cunningliam, imerip- 
tions of Ai^A-a, p. 15 ; Rejwrfs, liii. 95. » A i3hotograiili of the 
elephant forniH the frontispiece of E. Hist, of India (1908). 
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Madras, which probably is the town Samapa men- 
tioned in the local edicts h 

The Minor Rock Edicts, which are believed for 
the reasons stated in Chapter I {ant%, p. ad) to be 
tl^p earliest of the A^oka inscriptions, ai*e found, like 
Tthe Fourteen Rock Edicts, only in the remoter pro- 
vinces. The second Minor Edict, consisting of a short 
summary of the Law of Piety, expressed in a style 
different from that of the other edicts, occurs* in 
Mysore only, where three copies of it exist as a 
supplement to the fir^t edict. Prebably this supple- 
mentary document was composed in the office of the 
Prince of Suvarnagiri and published on his viceregal 
authority. The Mysore recensions of both the edicts 
were incised in three localities,** all close to one 
another, in the Chitalddrg District of norSiern 
Mysore, namely, SiddS^pura (N. lat. J4’'49 ',vE. long. 
76° 47'), Jatinga-Ramesvara, and Brahmagiri, near 
the site of a large ancient town. Variant recensions 
of Edict I occur at Sahasram (N. lat. 24" 57', K long. 

j ') in the Shahabad District, S. Bihar ; Riipnath 
in the Jabalpur District, Central Provinq.es ; and at 
Bairat (N! lat. af 27', E. long. 76° 12^) in the Jaypur 
State, Rajputana* That document gives a valuable 
account of the emperors religious history and is 

' o »■ 

^ Cunniiiftliain, Inscr. of 4 i^oka, p. 17; Heports, xiii. 112; 
Sewell, Lists of Ant iq\y Madras^ i. 4; Ind, Ant. i. 219; Sir W. 
Elliot in Mad. J. Lit. and ' Sciencvy April- Sept. 1858,* p. 75 ; 
Pro<t, Rep, A. S, Madrm, 1 903 -4, 1904-5, 1906-7. I'hc inscrip- 
tion is now protected by a root’ and iron railing. 
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devoted to the inculcation of Jiis favourite precept, 
‘JLet small and ^reat exert themselves.’ Thus it 
appears that Edict I was published in four widely 
separated regiftns, a clear proof ^at mu«h importance 
was attached to its teaching. 

The Rilpn^th inscrU^tion was placed in a singularly* 
wild and out-of-the-way glen, ‘ a perfect chaos of 
rocks and jm)o1s overshadowed by rugged precipices 
fifty to sixty feet high, in whose clefts and gaverns 
wild beasts find a quiet refuge.’ Indeed, while Mr. 
Cousens, was takmg a photograph, ho was being 
watched by a panther crouching less than twenty 
yards away. The spot, wliicli is still visited by 
pilgrims who worship the local deity as a form of 
Siva, became sacred by reason of the three pools one 
above another, which are connected in the rainy 
season iTy a lovely waterfall. The detached boulder 
upon which the edict is inscribed lies under a great 
tree just above the western margin of the lowest 
pool, and may have fallen from its original position 
higher up h 

The 'Sahasram I’ecension is engraved on the face of 
the rock in an ai-tificial cave near the summit of a hill 
to the east of^the towm, now surmofinte<l by a shrine 


^ Rupnath is miles west of Sleemanribrid Rail%n.y Sfation. 
Cousens, Pvog. Rep. A. S. IT. •1903-4^ para. 113; Bloch, 
Annual ftep. A. S. E. Circle, 1907-^, p. 19. Dr. Bloch obtained 
a good inijir^fssion of the inscrijirf^^ion, which has not 3^et been 
published. See also Cunningham, Reports, vii. 58; ix. 38; anrl 
Inscr. of A sole a, p. 2T. 
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of a Muhammadan sa^nt. In Asoka’s time the place 
must have been visited by Hindu pilgrims 1 

The Bairat version, discovered by Mr. Carlleyle in 
1872-3, is engraved ^n the lower part of the southern 
^fabe of a huge block of volcanic rock ‘as big as' a 
liouse * at the foot of the ‘ PS.n 3 us’ hill * close to the 

f 

very ancient town of Bairat 

The peculiar BhS,bra Edict, giving the list of Asoka's 
favourite passages of scripture, was incised on a 
boulder within the precincts of a Buddhist monastery 
on the top of another “hill near the same town. The 
boulder is now preserved in Calcutta 

The cave dwellings excavated in the refractory 
gneiss of the Barabar and N^gjlrjuni liills near Gayfi 
by Asoka and his grandson for the use of the Ajivikas, 
although not beautiful as works of art, {ye wonderful 
monuments of patient skill and infinite labour, misap- 
plied as it seems to the modern obst^rver. The largest 
is the Gopikil cave dedicated by Dasaratha, which is 
46 feet 5 inches long by 19 feet 2 indies broad, with 
semicircular ends and a vaulted roof 1 feet in height. 
The who]e of the inteVior is highly polished. The 
cost of such a work must have beeri enormous, and 
the expenditure oY so much treasure oi\ the Ajivikas 
is good evidence, of the influential position held in 

- ^ Imj), (i'tzeifeer (1908), s.v. Sasanini : Cumliagliani, Inscr, of 
Aaohoj p. 20. * ' ^ 

“ Cunningham, licpoiis, Vi. 97; Jnscr. of Asol-a, p. 12. The 
hill has other names. ^ , « 

^ The ‘second Bairat rock’ of Cunningham, Lifter, of Asoha, 
]>. 24 ; Ifepor/s, ii. 247, 
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Asoka's days by that now forgotten order of ascetics, 
who, although detested by orthodox Buddhists, were 
able to win favoiir from the sovereign who did 
^ reverence to tfll denominations 

The arts in the age of Asoka undoubtedly had^ 
attained to a higli standard of excellence. 

Tiae royal engineers and aj‘chitccts were capable of 
clesigiAng an^l executing spacious and lofty edifices in 
brick, wood, and stone, of constructing massive em- 
bankments (quipped with convenient sluices and 
otlier apjfiiances, ot^e^tr acting, cjiiselling, and handling 
enormous monoliths, and of excavating commodious 
chambers with burnished interiors in the most re- 
fractory rock. Sculpture was the handmaid of archi- 
tecture, and all buildings of importance were lavishly 
decofated with a profusion of ornamental patterns, an 
infinite fariety of spirited bjis-ndiefs, and meritorious 
statues of men and animals. The rare detached 
statues of the human figui e ha\ e been noticed. But the 

^ The caves arc d(‘HCii 1 )od by Ciiiiniiighain, hh^cr. ofAsoha, p}‘. 
30-2; JU'porfs, i, pp. 40 52, PI. xviii-xx; and by Caddy, Fror. 
A.S'.li* 1S95, pp. 456 8. ‘The •\jivil\as or naked ascetics. 
Tradition iis^hat beliind .iciavaiui [at SravastTj they used 
to practise false austerities. A iiuinher o{ the Brethren seeing 
them painfully •Bfjnatting on their heels, swinging in the air 
likt‘ bats, reclining on thorns, scorchini^ tliejnselvtfs with five 
tires, and so fortjj'in their various false austerities, wererfuoved 
to ask the Blessed One whetl^r any^-ood resulted there* 
from. “None whatever,” answerg.1 the Slaster.' (Cowell and 
Francis, Oy/??.s 7 . Mtal'us, Fntrod. to No. 144, vol. i, p. 307.) 
See D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘•K])igra.phic Notes and Questions,’ 
,/. Bo. Bi\ It. A. S., i^ol. XX. 
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lions on the monolithic pillars are better. The newly 
discovered capital at SarnAth is described by Mr. Mar- 
shall in the following somewhat bAld language, which 
is, however, justified by the photographs: ‘Lying 
n^ar the column were the broken portions of the 
-upper part of the shaft and a magnificent capital of the 
well-known Persepolitan bell-shaped type with Your 
lions above, supporting in their midst a. stone* wheel 
or dharniachakra, the symbol of the law first pro- 
mulgated at Sarnath. Both bell and lions are in an 
excellent state of prQscrvation ^nd masterpieces in 
point of both style and technique — the finest carvings, 
indeed, that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, 
I venture to think, by anything of their kind in the 
ancient world k’ 

The skill of the stone-cutter may be said to®have 
attained perfection, and to Have accomplished tasks 
which would, perhaps, be found beyond the powers of 
the twentieth century. Gigantic shafts of hard sand- 
stone, thii'ty or forty feet in length, were dressed and 
proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish 
which no modern maspn knows how to. impart to 
the material. Enormous surfaces of th e hardest gneiss 
were burnished like mirrors, bricks of huge dimensions 
were successfully fired, and the joints of masonry were 
fitted, with extreme accuracy. White'ants and other 
destructive agencies haye prevented the preservation 
of any specimens of woodwork, save a few pos,ts and 
beams buried in the silt’ of the rivers at *?atna, but 
^ Annual liep. A. S.^ 1904-5, ,p. 36. 
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the character of the carpenter’s art of the period is 
well known from the bas-relief pictures and from the 
railings and other fbrms in stone, which, as Fergusson 
so persistentljk urged, undoubtedly are copied from 
wooden prototypes. Burma teaches us that woodgn 
architecture need not* be lacking in dignity or mag-< 
nificence, and we may feel assured that the timber 
structftres which preceded the Bliarhut rail and the 
Sallchi gateways were worthy of a powerful sovereign, 
a stately court, and a wealthy hierarchy. The beads, 
jewiellery, and scales of tlie.Mauiya period and 
earlier ages which have been found from time to time 
prove that the ancient Indian lapidaries and gold- 
smiths were not inferior in delicacy of touch to those 
of any other counfty. l^he recorded descriptions and 
sculptured I'epresentations of chariots, harness, arms, 
accoutr(?ments, dress, textile fabrics, and other articles 
of necessity or luxury indicate, that in the third 
century B.c. the Indian empire had attained a stage of 
material civilization fully equal to that reached under 
the famous Mughal emperors eighteen and nineteen 
hundi'ed years later. 

The sculptures in bas-relief, even if they*cannot be 
often described as beautiful, although some may be, 
are full of life and vigour, and frankly realistic. No 
attempt is made to idealize the objects depictq(l, al- 
though the artists have alleged t^pir fancy consider- 
able play in the representations of tritons and other 
fabulous Creatures. Th^ pictorial f^cenes, even without 
the help of perspective, tell their stories vividly, and 
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many of the figures are drawn with much spirit. The 
purely decorative elements exhibit great variety of 
design, and some of the fruit and llower patterns are 
extremely elegant. Images of the Buddha were not 
k^iown in the time of Asoka, and are consequently 
‘fibsent from his sculptures. The Teacher is repre- 
sented by symbols only, the empty seat, the pair of 
foot-prints, the wheel. ^ 

The Greek accounts, read along with the Edicts, 
leave on my mind the impression that the civil and 
military government , of the Maliryas was better 
organized than that of Akbar or Shahjahan. It is 
certain that the Greek authors speak with the utmost 
respect of the power and resources of the kingdoms of 
the Prasii and Gangaridae, that is to say, Magadha 
and Bengal, that Alexander considered Poros to be 
a formidable opponent, and that Chandragu’pta was 
able to defeat first the Macedonian garrisons and then 
Seleukos. The military strength of the government 
was reflected in the orderly civil polity and' the 
developed state of the arts. 

The care taken to pu,]»lish the imperial- edicts and 
commemorative records by incising them in imperish- 
able characters, most skilfully executed, on rocks and 
pillars situated in great cities, on main lines of com- 
muniQation, or at sacred spots frequentM by pilgrims, 
implies that a knotwlodger of reading and writing was 
widely diffused, and that^ many people must haVb been 
able to read the doaumentts. The same infeffence may 
be drawn from the fact that the inseiiptions are com- 
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posed, not in any learned scholastic tongue, but in 
vernacular dialects intelligible to the common people, 
and modified when necessary to suit local needs. It 
is probable thaf learning was fostered by^the numerous 
monasteries, and that the boys and gii-ls in hundreds 
of villages learned th^ir lessons irom the monks and« 
nuns, as they do now in Burma from the monks. 
Asoka* it shi^uld be noted, encouraged nunneries, and 
makes particular reference more than once to female 
lay disciples as well as to nuns. I think it likely that 
the percentage of lJle*racy among the Buddhist popula- 
tion in Asoka’s time was higher than it is now in many 
provinces of British India. The latest returns show 
that in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, which 
include many great cities and ancient capitals, the 
numt)er of jgersons per 1000 able to read and write 
amount^ to only 57 inafes and % females. In Burma, 
where the Buddhist monasteries flourish, the corre- 
spending figures are ^^78 and 45 I believe that the 
Buddhist monasteries and nunneries in the days of 
their glory must have been, on the whole, powerful 
agencies fm* goodwill India, ar^l that the disappearance 
of Buddhism was a great loss to the country. 

Two scripts, as before observed, ^vere in use. The 
Aramaic Kharoshthi, written from right to left, was 
ordinarily confined to the north-western corner of Jiidia. 
but the scribe of the Brahnutgiri version 0/ the Minoi* 
Rock ^Idicts showed oft' his knowledge by writing part 
of his signature in that*chni^cter. ♦The BrS^hmi script, 

^ The India'it Km/)lre, Imp. Ga::^effeery vol. iv (1907), p. 416. 
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the parent of the Devan&gari and most of the existing 
Indian alphabets, appears in the Asoka inscriptions 
and the nearly contemporary reciirds at Bhattiprolu 
and in Ceylon in so many varieties that it must have 
bf/Cn already in use for several centuries, although no 
\extant example can be cited which is certainly earlier 
than Asoka. Buhler seems to have been right in 
deriving this script from Mesopotamia, ,and the date 
of its introduction into India may have been about 
B.o. 700 or 800. 

The story of the origins of the caily civilization of 
India has been very imperfectly investigated and still 
remains to be written. We can perceive dimly the 
main lines of communication by sea and land along 
which the elements of the arts and sciences travelled 
to India from Egypt and the continent of Asia, but 
our actual knowledge of tlie subject is extremely 
fragmentary. The imposing fabric of the Achae- 
menian empire evidently impressed the Indian mind, 
and several facts indicate the existence of a strong 
Persian influence on flic Indian civilization of the 
Maurya age. . ^ . 

The free use of pillars was the dommant feature of 
Achaemenian architecture and Asoka’s fondness for 
columns is in itself an indication of Persian influence. 
But no indirect inference is needed' to prove the 
Persian origin of his monoliths which frankly repro- 
duce the Persepolitan 1 bell- capital surmounted by 
animals, frequently placed back to back. The S?irn&.th 
capital described above {ante^^. 136), while unmistak- 
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prototypes, and much superior in both design and 
execution to anytfiing in Persia, so lar as I can 
ascertain.^ The Persepolitan caj)ital Iqpg continued 
to be used as a decorative element in Indian sculptui^, 
and is common in the» reliefs from Gandh^ra, the so- 
called Graeco-Buddhist school. 

The* idea j>f issuing long proclamations engraved 
on ‘the rocks most likely was suggested by the 
practice of Darius, and the special variation of using 
the proejamations as* sermons may have been origin- 
ated by the inscription of that monarch at Naksh-i- 
Hustam, which is sui^posed to be ‘preceptive not 
historical,’ and to contain ‘ the last solemn admonition 
of Darius to his dountrymen with respect to their 
futuiti conduct in policy, morals, and religion.’ But 
the text*of tliat document, a2)parently, has not been 
published, so it cannot be compared in detail with 
the Edicts of Asota/^ The opening phrases of the 
Edicts, ‘ Thus saith his Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ 
and the like, recall, as has often been observed, the 
style of the Achae^menian recoi*ds. 

Several minonidetails confirm the impression that the 
Maurya court was very sensible to* the influence of 
the great empire to the west, so recently conquered 

' Examples of Persian lion capitals may be sSen in the 
Louvre, or reproduced in Perrot and Chipieis, Uisiot'y of Art in 
Persia (London, 1902). 

2 Sir 11 . Rawlinson, Memo^'cn tfie Cuneiform Inscriptions^ vol. i, 
}». 312 ; Canon Rawlinson, Transl. of Herodotus, vol. iv, p. 177. 
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by Alexander. The Persian word dipi for ‘ writing ’ 
occurs in the Shahbazgarhi version of the Edicts ; 
the penalty of cropping the hair \ante, p. io.o) was a 
Persian punishment ^ ; and the ceremonial washing of 
t|ie king’s hair, which Strabo, no doubt transcribing 
..Megasthenes, mentions as an Indian custom, seems to 
be copied from the similar ceremony performed by 
Xerxes, as related by Herodotus^. The^ Persit^n title 
of Satrap, which continued to be used in Western India 
as late as the closing years of the fourth century A. 1>., 
is not recorded for M^urya timee. > But the monolithic 
pillars alone are enough to prove the reality of the 
Persian inlluence, and M. Le Bon setuns to be right in 
maintaining that early Indian art was very largely 
indebted to Persia for its inspiration The Hellenistic 
decorative motives, acanthus leaves, and so forth, 
which are common in ancient Indian sculpture, may 
have come through either Persia or Alexandiua, or by 
both ways. The problems concerning the relation 
between Indian, Asiatic, and Hellenistic art have 
never been threshed out and are too complex for 
discussion in these pages, but I may say that I am 
inclined to regard the early Indian bas-reliefs as 
translations, so to speak, of Alexandrian motives ; 
by which I mean that the scheme of composition 
is Hellenistic of the Alexandrian school, while the 

' Athenaeum, Julyho, 190^ 

" Strabo, Bk. xv, cli. 69*; transl. McCriiidlc, Ancient India, 
p. 75 ; Herodotus, 131 u>ix. no*; Iml Ant. xxxiv (1905), p. 202. 

Le Bon, Les Monuments de Vlnde (Paris, 1893), p. 15. 
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spirit, subject, and details are pure Indian. M. Le Bon 
truly observes that ‘la puissance de deformation du 
g^nie hindou est elh effct si grande, que les formes 
empruntees subissent des transformations qui les 
rendent bientdt meconnaissables.^ Many illustratiops 
of this proposition in .both plastic art and literature, 
might be cited. When the Indians adopt and adapt 
a forepign suggestion they do it so cleverly and 
transmute the spirit of the work so completely that 
the imitation seems to be indigenous and original. 

It is, joerhaps, advisable to Remind the reader that 
the Persian art referred to was itself l>ased upon 
Assyrian models, so that in a sonsi^ the Indian 
capitals may be described as Assyrian. But the bas- 
reliefs, while closely refated to those of Alexandria, 
diftet completely in style from the stiff formal bas- 
reliefs oi* ASsyria and •Persia. I believe it to be 
probable that India was never, up to quite recent 
times, more exposed to the impact of foreign ideas 
than it was during the Maurya age. All these 
matters, however, require much more attentive con- 
sideration than they have yet received, and here can 
be merely allucj^c! to. But it seems clear that Indian 
art in the Maurya and fSunga periods, whatever may 
have been the nationality of the artists employed, 
attained a hi^ standard of 'merit when*cony^)ared 
with anything except the^ masterpieces •'of Greek 
geniuJi^ and that it would be quite worth while to 
determine its place in J^he history pf the worlds art. 

The inscriptions dispersed throughout the enquire 
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as described were written either at the capital or at 
the head quarters of one or other of the viceroys, 
and then made over to skilled stone-cutters for 
incision on the rocks and pillars. 5n the extreme 
n,orth-west the Kharoshthi alphabet was used as 
•being the best known locally throughout the rest 
of the empire the Brahmi script was employed. The 
language was invariably a form of Prfikrit, the 
vernacular language of the day, closely allied * to 
Sanskrit, especially that of the Vedic variety, on the 
one hand, and to the modern vernaculars of the 
country on the other. The proclamations published 
in the home provinces are in the dialect of Magadha ; 
those issued in more remote regions exhibit local 
peculiarities in spelling, vocabuleiry, and grammar. 
The various texts of the same edict sometimes 'differ 
to a small extent in substance, certain versions being 
fuller than others. 

Repetitions, after the manner of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, are fre(|uent, and were inserted designedly, as is 
explained in the Epilogue to the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. The style w^s supposed by the ^earlier 
interpreters to be exceedingly uncouth and to display 
lack of facility in prose composition. But now that 
accurate texts are available and the language is better 
understood, the style is found to possess a considerable 
amount of force £\.nd simple dignity. The desire to 
give the sovereign’s own words often, especially in 
the Kalinga Edic^jS, involves transitions from the 
third person to the first, which are embarrassing to 
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the translator, but do not imply want of skill in 
composition. The following versions are as literal as 
differences of idiom Vill permit, and, if considered at all 
successful rendperings, will, I hope, support my view of 
the style of the originals. The accuracy of the te^^ts 
is wonderful. A clerical error or engraver’s blundei** 
very rarely occurs, and the beauty of the lettering 
may Ife jud^d from the facsimile of the Rummindei 
inscription in Plate II. I have seen the original 
twice, and can certify that it is quite as clear as the 
reduced, copy of the tmpression^^ 

The reasons for treating all the inscriptions as 
anonymous and foi* adopting the renderings chosen 
for the roy^al titles have been stated in Chapter I 
pp. 20 , 22). The Subject headings, of course, are not 
in tlfb originals. All recent studies of the inscriptions 
known lo me have been utilized in the preparation 
of the revised versions, which differ materially^ from 
those published in the first edition. References will 
))e found in the Bibliographical Note appended to 
Chapter V, 

Assuming the ^correctness^ of the chronology ac- 
cepted by M. &nart, Mr. F. W. Thomas, and my.self, 
which is not admitted by all sclwlars, the extant 
inscriptions may be classified in order of date as 
follows •— 


Minor Rock Edicts 
Bhabra Kdfct 
Fourteen Rock Edicts 

SMITH R. I. 


EDIC«=i. 

‘Eegnal Vejir.’ 

13 th 
r^itto 
T3th & 14th 
K 


257. 
?ditto. 
257 & 256. 
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Kalinga Edicts 
Seven Pillar Edicts 
Minor Pillar Edicts 


• HegnaJ Veai.' 
? I4tli or 1 5th 
27th & 28th 
29th to 38tll 


H. r. 

?256 or 255. 
243 & 242. 
241 to 232. 


MlSOELLANEOns INSCRIPTIONS. 

Cs«.ve Dedications of Asoka I3tli & 20th 

Tarai Commemorative Inscriptions ^ 21st 

Cave Dedications of Dasaratha ist 


257 & 250. 
249. 
‘?232. 


INSCRIBED PILLARS OF ASOKA. 


Seiial 

No. 

Name. 

Positiori. 

Rftinarks. 

I 

Delhi- 

On summit of Ko- 

‘ Delhi-Sivalik ’ (Cun- 


Topra 

thila in the ruined 
city of Firozabfid 
near Delhi ; trans- 
ported from Topra 
in Ambala District 
in A.D. 1356 by Sul- 
tan Firoz Tughlak. 

ningham) ; ‘ lat of 
Firoz ’or ‘ D h* 
(Senart). Pillar 

Edicts I-VII nearly 
complete. Capital 
modern. 

2 

Dclhi-Mi- 

On ridge at Delhi, 

‘l)".’ (Senart). I’lllav 


rath 

broken ; ren.oved 

Edicts much 


(Meerut) 

1 

from Mirath in a. d. 
1356 by Sultan Fi- 
roz, and set up in 
the grounds of his 
hunting-lodge near 
its present position, 
where it was re- } 
erected by the In- I 
dian Government in 1 

mutilated. Capital 
missing. 


i 

1867. 


3 

Allahabad 

Pfear Ellenborough 

Pillar Edicts I-VI ; 


Barracks in the 
Fort ; evidently re- 
moved from Kau- 
sambi, possibly by 

QuCipn’s Edict ; Kau- 
sambi Edict, all im- 
perfect. , Capital 
modern, except the 



Sultan F’yoz. 

abacus. 


Lauriya- 

Ai hamlet of LauriyS,, 

‘Radhiah’ or* *R.’ 


Arar^j 

1 mile S i¥. of temple 
c galled , Araraj- 
Mahadeo, 20 miles 
NW. of Kesariya 

(Senart). ■ Pillar 
Edicts IrVI practi- 
cally perfect. Capital 
lost. According to 
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Siirijil 

No. 

Njiuk', 

PoHition. 

lltiujirkh. 



s^iipa^ on the way 

llie miniature repro- 



to Bettia, in the 

duced by Foucher 



Ohamparan Dis- 

[Icon. Bouddhique, 



trict, N. Bihar, tJt 

p. 5 5 ) the pillar wa.s 



ii5 2o miles KSE. of 

surmounted bj^ a 



Racjjiia orRahariya. 

Ganida^ or wingctf 




monster. 

? 

Lnunya- 

Near the large village 

‘Mathiah’ or ‘M.’ 


Nail (la 11- 

of Lauriya., on the 

(Senart). Pillar 


gai^i 

direct road from 

Edicts I- VI practi- 



Bettia to Nepal, 3 

cally perfect. Lion 



miles N. of Mathiah, 

ca pital slightly dam- 



and 1 5 miles NNW. 

aged by a cannon- 



Bettia, in the 

shot in Aurangzeb’s 



Cliamparan •I)is- 

time [Frontispiece). 



trict. 


6 

Raiiipur- 

At Rampurwa ham- 

Pillar Edicts I-VI 


wa. 

let. and more than 

well preserved. Bell- 



a mile NE. of J’ipa- 

capital no wdetached 



j-iyfi village, about 

from the pillar ; the 



20 miles NNE. of 

crowning lion re- 

> 


No. 5, in same Dis- 

cently found buried 



trict, ^ 84° 34' E. 

at a short distance. 



long., 27° 15' 45" N. 

The ‘bull’ pillar 



lat. Prostra-te. 

near is not in scribed . 

7 

Saiichi 

/It Houtlnan entrance 

Minor Pillar Edict, 



to groat stupa of 

imperfect, a variant 



Sanclii, in Bhoiial 

of the edict on the 



8tatc,C!ontral India, 

Sarnath pillar, and 



23"29'N.lat.,77°45' 

also of the Kaui^ambi 



E.long. Fallen and 

Edict on the Allah'* 



^ broken. 

abad pillar. The 




line capital with four 




lions lies near. 

8 

Sarnfith 

NNW. of ‘Jagat- 

Minor Pillar Edict, 


• 

Sigh’s stilpa ’ at 

nearly complete, 



Sarnath, about 3^ 

being ^ fuller form 


' 

miles N. of Benares.* 

of the Sanchi and 



Broken. 

Kausambi * Edicts. 




The magnificent 




capital with four 




lions formerly sup- 




ported the ‘wheel of 

1 


the Law.’ Discovered 

1 


by Mr. Oertel in 1 905 . 


K 3 
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Name. I’oBitioii. |{omarkf>, 

Riimmin- At «hriiie of Rum- ‘ Paderia ’ 

dci inindeT, about i Split by lightuing, 

mile N. of Padaria, bu^ standing, the 

' 2 mVes N. of Bhag- bell member of the 

wanpur in the Ne- capital lies apart, 

paleseTahsiloftlpit but the crowning 

name, and about 6 member is missing, 

miles NE. of Bulha The commemorative 

in the British I)is- inscription ^ (Plate 

trict of Basti. II) is cbsolutely per- 

fect. 

lo . Nigliva On west bank of Ni- Imperfect commemo- 
gliva(Nigali)Sagar, rative inscription 

near Nigliva village in form similar to 

in Nepalese Tarai, that of No. 9, and 

north of the Basti apparently of same 

District, and about year. 

I 13 miles NW. of 

i No. 9, but not in 

j original position. 

Broken. 


Seri .'ll 
Xo. 

9 



(MAPTEK •!¥ 

Tm! Rock Edicts 


The Minor Bock Edicts 
EDICT I 

ItupuHih ^'exf) ' 

TJIK FJIUIT OF KXKimoN 

‘ Thus aaith If is Sacred Majesty - : — 

For more than two-fiiid-a-)ialf years I was a lay 
disciple, without, however, exerting myself strenuously. 
But ft is more than a year since I joined the Order, 
and hav^ exf^i ted myseM strenuously 

During tliat tim(‘ the gods ^ who were regarded as 
true all over India have been shown to be untrue. 

For tliis is the fruit of exertion. ISfor is this to be 
attained Ijy a great man only because even by the 

^ The host of the three northern texts; the other two are at 
Bainit ^ind Sahusrain. A f^ood impression of the Khpnath 
version has been obtained lately, aiid will be i»ublisiied soon. 

* Til these dociiiflents the title Phjtahisi is not used. 

* I follow the interpretation of the nunTcral words which is 
adopted by Mr.T. W. Thomas. 

The •gods,’ apparently the drrtfs, •or popiitar deities. 
Compare the variation in the Brahmagiri text. Ilut th^ word 
may be understood to mean tlfe Bral«nans, whom Hindus 
regard »s divine. • 

^ ‘Ah ov#r In<lia,’ literally ‘iji Jaiidj^dviini,’ the mythical 
continent wliieh included India. 

■■ ‘A great man,’ iU Asuka ; literally ‘ b^ ^mcio) greatness.’ 
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small man who chooses to exert himself immense 
heavenly bliss may be won. 

For this purpose has the precept Been composed ^ : — 
“ Let small and great exert themselves/’ 

My neighbo'ai^s tod should learn this lesson ; and 
on&y such exertion long endure ! 

' And this purpose will grow — yea, it will grow 
immensely — at least one-and-a-half-fold will it ‘in- 
crease in growth. ^ 

And this purpose must be vrritten ox the rocks, 
both afar off and here ; and, wherever there is a stone 
pillar, it must be written on the stone pillar 

And according to this text, so .far as your juris- 
diction extends, you inust send it out everywhere ^ 
By (me) while on tour was the precept composed. 
256 (?) departures from staging-places (or possibly, 
days spent abroad^).’ 

’ ‘ Com2:>ose(l ’ not ‘ 2) reached ’ as in the 

Hrahmagiri text. Coni2)a.ve Pillar Edict VII, sections 3. 4, where 
Asoka claims credit for having had 2n*ccc23ts (in th3 2>lural) 
2)reached, and a (or Hhe ’) 2n*ece2^t (in the singular) com2^osed. 
The reference, T think, is to the prece2>t euoted in this Minor 
Rock Edict. 

^ Six rock-cut copies are known, hut no copy on a i>illar has 
been discovered yet. 

® Tlie discovery of the Sarnath Pillar Edict has cleared uji 
the meaning of this sentence, which was formerly misunder- 
stood. ’ 

^ 1 am fully convinced that the word vjfHfha (in variant 
S2)ellings) means Asoka himself, not Buddha, or any one 
else; but the exact rendering of the term is not certain. 
Mr. Thomas, suggests that in the mysterious concluding words 
sata may be taken to. mean faltra^ ‘halting place,’ or ‘stage,’ 
and this may be correct. wTIe further suggests that .the 256 
vhasd may bo rendered as ‘ days S2>ent abroad.’ reject the 
theory that the iigiircs 256 express a date. 
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THE SAME EDICT 

[Brahmagin Text) ‘ 

‘ By command of tbe Prince iand high officials at 
Suvarnagiri, the high officials at Ml a are to Jbe, 
addressed with greetings, and further addressed a» 
follbws ^ ; — • 

Hii^ Sacred Majesty gives these instructions: — 

For more than two-and-a-half years I was a lay dis- 
ciple, without, however, exerting myself strenuously. 

But a year, in fact, more than a year ago I joined 
the Order*, and.vnee then have exerted myself 
strenuously. During that tin!e, the men, who, all 
over India, were regarded as true, have been, with 
their gods, shown to be untrue 

For this is the fruit of exertion. Nor is this to be 
attained by a great man only because even by the 
small man who chooses to exert himself immense 
heavenly bliss may be won. 

For tiiis purpose has this precept been preaclicd : — 

' The best of the tjiree Mysore texts. 'J'he lanf^ua^rc suggests 
that these documents were drafted in the sec.rctarint of the 
Viceroy of the South. 

The towns named have not been identihed. Biihler was 
inclined to look for Suvarnagiri soniewhere, in tlie Western 
Ghfi-t-^. Isila, mustdnive been in«Mysore close to Siddapiiia. 
The Prince (oyaimi a —I'uinura) api^arently was the Viceroy of 
the South, 

^ The translation of the numeral words is, I think, correct, 
but opiiyons differ. , 

* ‘The Order* the Buddhist Church, or nv)nastic 
order. 

^ The men referred to are th^ Brahmans, who are often 
treated divine by Hindus. The Rupnath text, issued 
probably from the capital,"^ mentions th^ gods only. 

‘A great man,* like Asoka; literally, ‘by (mere) greatness.’ 
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Lot [small] and great exert themselves to this 
end.’' 

My neighbours, too, should lean? this lesson ; and 
may such exertion long endure ! 

And this purpose will grow — yea, ’ it will grow 
immensely — at least one-and-a-half-fold ^ will it in- 
^'crease in growth. 

And the precept quoted above was preached „by 
? (me) on tour 256 [? times] 2/ 

EDICT II 

{Brahnutifiri Text) ' 

SUMMARY OF' THU LAW ' OF PIKTY 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred Majesty : — 

Father and motliermust be hearkened to ; similarly, 
respect for living creatures must be firmly established ; 
truth must lie spoken. These are the virtues of the 
Law of Piety which must be practised. Siinil^rl}^ 
the teacher must be reverenced l^y the^ P^pih Ri^d 
towards relations fitting courtesy must be shofvn. 

This is tlie ancient nature' (of piety) — this leads to 
length of days, and according to this men must act.’ 

Written by Pada the scribe".’ 

^ ‘ One-and-a-lialf-fold,’ used idiomatically to mean ‘ in 
large measure.’ 

- I accept Mr. Thomas’s y.mw concerning the word vijutha, 
and understalhd it to moan Asoka himself, who had in the space 
of more than a year travelled {riras) 256 stages. Hindus 
would consider 256 = 16” =- 32 > .8 — 64 x 4 to Jje a ‘perfect 
number.’ T}je Salnisram text gives the numerals 256 in both 
words a^nd figures. It is impossible to discuss’ here the various 
inter])retatiohs suggested. Tl|e historical inferences from the 
interpretation adopted have been .stated in Chapter 1 . 

This short document, appended only to the Mysore texts of 
Edict I, difters much in style irom all the other edicts, and 
evidently was drawn up in thi? )>rovincial secretariat. The 
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THE BHABRA edict ' 

asoka’s favourite passages of scripture 

^ His Grace the King of Magadha ^ addresses the 
Church with greetings and bids itsi members prosperity 
and good health. • 

You know. Reverend Sirs, how far extend my 
respect for and I’aith in the Buddha, the Sacred Law, 
and the C 'hurch • 

comi)Oun(l Hpikarena, ‘ the scribe ’ is written in the Kliaroshthi 
scrijjt, as used in the Mansahra and Shahbazgai*h> texts. 
Apparently Pada was a northerner and anxious to show off his 
knowledge of both alpliatjets. Couiptre the variant summaries 
of the Law in Rock Edicts III, IV, IX, XI, and Pillar Edict VII. 

' This edict is so peculiar that it is placed b}^ itself. I think 
that ])robably it was issued frojji the baij’at monastery at the 
same time as the Minor Bock Edict 1 , of which a co])y is close 
hy. 

Da Bloch, who has examined the original, tells me that 
the adjcctjve Maf/tfdhf is c(n*k\inly in the nominative, agrc'eing 
with Idja {raja), and nol in the accusative, agreeing with 
santglnuh^ as hith(‘rto read. Wi* thus see Asoka the King, 
standing forth early in his reign as Head of the Church. 

^ Compare the ordination or initiation formula still used 
in Ceylon ; - 

‘ I put my trust in Buddha ; 

T Yut my trust Jn the Law 

1 jiut my trii^t in the Priesthood ; 

Again I put my trust in Buddha ; 

Again I jMit in y trust in. the Law ; 

Again I put my trust in the Priesthood ; 

Once moro^r put my trust in Buddha ; 

Once more I i)ut my trust ijj the Law ; 

O^ce more I put my trust injhe Priesthood.’ 

(Warren, Bmidhim in Tnm.slafions, p. 396.) 
This is kii( 7 wn as the foniTiila df the 'AIiht Refuges, or the 
Three Jewels. 
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Whatsoever, Keverend Sirs, has been said by the 
Venerable Buddha, all of that has been well said. 

However, Reverend Sirs, if on my own account 
I may point out (a pai‘ticiilar text), I venture to 
adduce this one ’ : — , 

,, “ Thus the Good Law will long endure 

Reverend Sirs, these passages of the Law, to wit : — 

The Exaltatio^i of Vuixiya ; 

The BupeTuaVwTal Pmuers of the A ryas ; 
Fears of v'hat may happen ; • 

The /So^Kj of the Hermit ; 

The Bialoyae on the IJermlfs Life; 

The Quest! otiiny if Upafishya ; and 

The Address to Rdhula, heginnimj 'teiili the 

iSuhJect of Falsehood '^ — 

spoken by the Venerable Buddha — these, Reverend 
Sirs, I desire that many monks and nuns should 
frequently hear and meditate ; and that likewise the 
laity, male and female, should do the same. 

For this reason, Reverend Sirs, I cause this to be 
written, so that people may know my wishes^.’ 

^ Prof. Hardy’s inter] n*eiati()u. 

® This text occurs in both the Mahan/ufpafti and the 
Auf/titfam Niliuya of the I^rdi Canon. 

^ Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 have been identiliod in the Nikaya 
portion of the Pali Canon. (Rhys Davids, J, 11 . A. S., 189b, 
p. 639; Xnaloijues of the^ Jlmldha, p. :dii.) M. Senart has 
printed the text of No. 7, and M. Sylvain Vjovi has translated 
a Chinese version of- the same (./. As., 1896, Mai- Juin). No. 3 
has been translated into English {J. IWi Text Soc., 1S96). It 
would be interesting to have all the five identified treatises 
brought together and translated as furnishing a comi)endium 
of the ethical teaching favouCed by Asoka. 
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THE FOURTEEN ROCK EDICTS 

f 

-D., Dhauli; G., Girnar; J.,Jaugada; K.jKalsi; 

M., Mansalira ; Sli., Shahbazgarhi.) 

EDICT I 

THE SACRKDx\ES« OP LIFE 

• 

‘ Tbife pious edict has been written by command of 
His. Sacred and Gracioiis Majesty the King. 

Here [in the capital] no animal may be slaughtered 
for saciifice, nor may the holiday-feast be held^ 
because Jdis Sacrcc> find Gracious Majesty the King 
sees much ofience in the holiday -feast, although in 
certain places holiday-feasts are excellent in the sight 
of His 8acrc(l and Gracious Majesty the Kingh 

^ ‘Here.’ Comparo^Rock Edict V, where ‘at Pfitalipntra ’ 
of G. j:;orrcs23onds with ‘here’ of the otlier texts. ^J’he word 
sanidjo (G.), as Senart ])oints out, is in the singuhir when it 
occurs firA. 1 am now of oinnion that the piohibition refers to 
the samdjo at the ca2)ital, contrasted with certain other merry- 
makings which might be considered legitimate. Probably 
a riotous festival once a year had been customary at rdf/tlipufrit, 
which Asoka determined to supj)rcss as scandalous. The word 
‘offence’ renders dosam. ‘Excellent’ is sddhumatv (G.), 
sresfamqjti (Sh.). The meaning of samdjo is best elucidated 
by Rhys Davids, whefthus commerfls on the Pfili form of the 
word, samajjo. ‘ 1 ^ the Siydlovdda there are said to be six 
dangers in such a samajjo \ to wit, danc’ing, singing, music, 
recitations, conjuring tricks, ilnd acrobatic shows, and in the 
Vinaya passages learn that at a samajjo not ^nly amuse- 
ments, but also^ood was provided ; that high officials were 
invited, and had special seats ,* afid that it took place at the toji 
of a hitl. This last detail of “ high ^daces ” (that is, sacred 
jilaces) points to a religious u^otive aj indulging the whole 
))rocedure. ... Later, the word means simply “fair,” as in 
Jdtalca hi. 541. .. but “fair” is m*vertl^eless a very inade- 
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Formerly, in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King each day many hundred thousands 
of living creatures were slaughtered to make curries ^ 
But now, when this pious edict is being written, only 
three living,, creatu^^es arc slaughtei^ed [daily] for 
curry, to wit, two peacocks and one antelope — the 
\ antelope, however, not invariably. Even those three 
living creatures henceforth shall not be slaughtered.’ 

EDICT II 

PllOVISION OF COMFORTS FOR MEN AND ANIMALS 

‘ Everywhere in the dominions 'of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King, as well as among his 
neighbours, such as the (,1iolas Pandyas the 
vSatiyaputra the Keralaputra ^ as far as Ccy- 

(juate rendering’ of the p. 8 note, 189^}. 

Mr. D. R. Dhandarkar renders ‘ convivial gathering,’ and quotes 
authority to show that a samaja was a ‘ public feast ’ where 
meat and wine were copiously served. Ekavlid — elmtifit, ‘in 
certain places.' Tlie prohibition was .s])eciall3^ directed againsi 
the slaughter necessary to provide the meat consumed. Elsf*- 
where, a mmoja without such an accessory might be lawful. 

^ K. omits ‘hundred.’ 

- The Chola or Choda kingdom on the south-eastern side of 
tlie peninsula, the ‘Coromandel (Chodamandala) coast,’ with 
its capital at Uraiyur, near Triehinopoly. 

The most southerly Tamil kingdom, roughly corresponding 
with the Madura and» Tiiinevelly Districts. The most ancient 
capital was Korkai at the mouth of the Tamra'parni river, but 
Madura became the capital at an early date. 

^ The Satiyaputra, scil. king, not mentionetd elsewhere. A 
probable conjecture \dentifi07 his territory with the Tuluva 
country, of which Maiigaloj'o is the centre, and in which the 
Tulu language is spoken. This region seems usuaRy to have 
been included in Kerafa. 

■’ The Kerahiputra, soil, king, the ruler of Kerala, or Malabar, 
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Ion S Autiochoa the Greek (Yona) king or the king8 
bordering on the said Antiochos ^ — everywhere has 
His Sacred and Gjracioiis Majesty the King made 
curative arrangements of two kinds — curative arrange- 
ments for men and curative arrangements for beasts 
Medicinal herbs also, wholesome for men and whole- 
some for beasts, wherever they were lacking, every- 
where have been both ‘imported and planted. Roots, 
too, and frilits, wherever they were Jacking, have 
been both imported and planted. 

Qn the roads both wells have been caused to be 
dug and trees caused to be planted for the enjoyment 
of man and beast®.* 

EDICT III 

Tin ) quinquennial cinrM'TT 

‘ Thus saith His Saci*ed and Gracious Majesty the 
King: — When I hml been consecrated twelve years 
J issued this comm an <1 

separated Jronp 'J'uluva (?=«8atiyaputra) ]>y the Chandragiri 
river, and extending io (Jape (Jonioriii; also known as tlie 
Uhera kingdom. The inosf ancient capital was Vanji, Vanchi, 
or Karhr (Tirndvarnr), about 28 miles ENE. of Cochin. The 
traditional three Tamil kingdoms were the Chola, Pandya, and 
Kerala or Cluu-a. Asoka alone adds a fourth. Satiyaputru. 
The Chojas and Pandyas are mentioned again in Rock Edict 
XIII. Ttie form a curiojis variant, in G. 

^ Ceylon, The chronicles of the iSand have 

much to say (joncerning the intercoin^c between King 
Devanaihpiya Ti^^a and Asoka. • 

Antiochos Theos, King of Syria and^Western Asia (b.c*. 
261 246), grandson' ’of Seleukos Nikator. 

® These kings ‘ bordering on ’ {sa^tpam^ mmamta, 8h. &c.) 
Antiochos are named in Rock Edict XI 11 . 

‘Curative arrangepients ’ (tihilckhlm), not ‘hospitals,’ 
although hospitals must ha^ be 5 n incluflied. 

® Further details are given in Pillar Edict VII, sec. 5, 
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Everywhere in my dominions the subordinate 
officials, and the Commissioner, and the District 
Officer, eveiy five years must proceed on circuit \ 
as well for their other business, as for this special 
purpose, namely, to give instruction in the Law of 
Piety, to wit" — “ A liieritorious thing is the hearkening 
to father and mother ; a meritorious thing is liberality 
to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans, and 
ascetics ; a meritorious thing is abstemJion from the 
slaughter of living creatures ; a meritorious thing is 
small expense and small accumulation.*" 

Let the monastic communities also appoint officials 
for the reckoning, with regard to both the principle 
and specific instructions 


^ subordinate officials,’ understood rightly for the 

first time by Mr. F. W. Thomas. The word is frequently used 
in this sense in Chanakya’s AiiJiakisfm, and recurs several 
times in the Edicts, where it has been misunderstood. The 
(lhammayutd (Rock Edict V) were yutd specially appointed for 
the service of the dhamma under the dhan ma - mahdntdfd. 
‘ Commissioner (Skr. rajjuka)^ a high official ‘sot over 
hundreds of thousands of souls’ (Pillar Edict IV). ‘District 
Officer ' = Prddesike (G.). ‘ Circuit ^^anummyOtw, not ‘ general 

assembly.' 

* ‘ Meritorious '—sddhii ; perhaps ‘ excellent ' may be a better 
rendering. 

® Here too Mr. Thomas ,Hrst seized the correct mea»iing, but 
he did not explain the technical sense pf parisd (G.), Skr. 
j)arishad, which means the five constituent elements of 
a iiionastic body, namely, monks (Ohikshus)^ nuns {bhikshiintii), 
female pujpils {h’kshamdnds)^ male novices (hnmaneras), female 
novijjes {h'amancris). But i\\Q parishads sometimes are reckoned 
as seven, including the malg and female lay disciples (updsdkafi 
and updsikds) ; and at other times as only four, namely, monks 
and nuns, with male and female lay disciples. Here, as 
the orders refer to* monastic expenditure, the ' lay disciples 
probably are not included. (See Takakusu, transl. of Itsing, 
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EDICT IV 

THE tPRACTICE OP PIETY 

‘For a long; time past, even for many hundred 
3^ears, have increased the (sactifioial)* slaughter of 
living creatures, the killing of animate beings ^uia- 
seemly behaviour to relatives, and unseemly behaviour* 
to Brahmanfc> and ascetics. 

But^ now, by reason of His Sacred Majesty the 
King’s practice of piety, the reverberation of the war- 
drums — or rather, the reverberation of the Law of 
Piety — is heard, bringing with it the display *to the 
people of processiciivil cars, elephants, illuminations, 
and other heavenly spectacles ^ 

Jieeonl of Buddhist Fmctices, pp. 86, 96, 205.) ‘ With regard to, 

&c/ = h(iiido cha vyamjanato cha^ might be rendered ‘with 
regard to both the objects and the accounts,’ i.e. by checking 
tlie stores and auditfng the accounts. The orders about 
‘ smal# accumulation ’ are explained by Jtsing’s remark that ‘ it 
is unseemjy foi- a monastery to have great wealth, granaries 
full of rotting corn, &c.’ (op. cit., p. 194). 

Aramhho, ‘(sacrificial) slaughter’; vihimsd^ ‘killing’ 
(Thomas), ‘ cruel trealment ’ (Bulilcr). 

^ The drum of piety takes the place of the kettle-drum 
{bhe 7 u), Biihler quotes the expression dhammahheri from the 
Jdtakas. Religious processions took the place of military 
pageantt. Fa-hien’^ description ^f a grand Buddhist i>ro- 
cession at Patalipulra,^ although centuries later in ^late, is the 
best commentary, ‘ Every year,’ he says, ‘^on the eighth day of 
the second mon^h they celebrate a procession of images. They 
make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect a structure of five 
storeys by means' of bamboos tied together. . . . They ^makc 
figures of devaSf with gold, silver, and lapis lazuli grandly 
blended^ and having silken streamers and canopies hung out 
over them. On the four sides are niches, with a Buddha seated 
in each, and a Bodhisattm sttfnding iA attendance on him. 
There may be twenty cars, all grand and imposing, but each 
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As for many hundred years before has not happened, 
now at this present, by reason of His Sacred Majesty 
the King’s instruction in the haw of Piety, haie 
increased abstention from the (sacrificial) slaughter 
of living cre^itures, abstention from the killing of ani- 
mate beings, seeml}’^ behaviour to relatives, seemly 
behaviour to Bj-ahmans and, ascetics, hearkening 
to father and mother, and hearkening to ^elders. , 

Thus, and dn many other ways, the practice of 
piety has increased, and His Sacred Majesty tli» King 
will cause such practice of piety to increase still more. 

The* sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of His 
Sacred Majesty the King will promote the increase in 
the practice of such piety until the end of the cycle, 
and abiding in piety and morality, will give instruc- 
tion in the Law of Piety. For this is the best of 
deeds ^ — even giving instruction in the Law of Piety 
— and the practice of piety is not for the immoral 
man. In this matter to increase dnd not to decrease, 
both are excellent 

For this very purpose hasc this been /caused to be 
written, in order that in this matter, men may striv(‘ 
for increase and not behold decrease 


one different frojn the otlieiv. On the duy mentioned, tln^ 
monks and laity Avithin the holders all come together; they 
have singers and skilful mnsichin.s ; they pay their devotions 
with flowers and incense. rThe Brahman^' come and iiVvite tko 
Buddhas to enter the city. These do so ii^ order, and remain 
two nights in it. ,\11 through the night they keep lamps 
burning, have skilful music, aiuk present offerings. This is the 
practice iitall the other kingdoms as well’ (Travels, ch. xxvii, 
transl Legge). 

1 Compare Rock E(^lict XJ.^ 

2 ‘ Excellent ’ = sddhu ; * mcritoriouB * (Biihler). ^ 

‘ Behold ’ = (G.), anulochayisu (M.) ; ^qii’ilft 
n’en voient point ’ (^enart).* BiiKler renders more freely as 
* ])ermit.’ 
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This has been written by command of His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King after he had been 
cSnsecrated twelve ^ears.’ 

EDICT V 

OKNSORS OF. THE LAW OF PIETY 

‘ Thus saitHi His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 

King 

A good deed is a difficult thing. He who is the 
author of a good deed does a difficult thing. . Now, 
by me many good deeds have been done 

Should my sons* -grand sons,* and my descendants 
after them until the end of the cycle follow in this 
path, they will do well ; but in this matter, ho who 
shall omit a part (of his duty) will do ill because 
sin is an easy thing 'K 

Now in all the 4oug time past, officers known as 
Censors of the Law of Piety never had existed, where- 
as such Cenf^rs were crgated by me when I had been 
consecrated thirteen years 

Among people of all denominations'' they are 

’ See Pillar Edict VJI, sec. 5 , 8 . 

® part (of his duty),’ BClhler and Thomas. 

Senart takes it as = saudesam^ ‘ commandment.’ 

'' Sukaram = ‘ easy ’ (G. and Sh. ). K. and Dh. have supaddlaye, 
which ??enart rendcM-g ‘qu’on lutte*donc contre le mal ’ ; but 
Biililer translates ‘ iior sin easily develops.’ 

Dhamma^maJidmdtdj superior officers* charged with the 
supervision of irhe Law of Piety, as distinguished from the 
ordinary civil maMmdtd, and vested with.the duty4>f superin- 
tending the Dhaf^m-yutd, or subordinate officials of the I#,w of 
Piety, mentioned three times bek)w. T^je correct interpreta- 
tion of JQhamma-ijutd is due to Mr. Thomas. 

® Pd, denominations,’ translated by the shorter 
word ‘sects^ in Rook Edidt Xlf, where^the term recurs fre- 
quently. 

SMITH R. 1. 
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employed in promoting the establishment of piety, 
the increase of piety, and the welfare and happiness 
of the subordinate officials of the taw of Piety, and 6f 
the Yavanas, K^mbqjas, Gandh^ras, as well as other 
nations on my bordqi's *■ 

^ Among servants and masters Brahmans and rich, 

, the needy, and the aged, tl;iey are employed in 
removing hindrances from the path of the subordinate 
officials of the* Law of Piety. 

They ai*e employed in the prevention of wrongful 
imprisonment or chastisement, in removing hindrances, 
and in deliverance, considering cases where a man 
has a large family, has been smitten by calamity, or 
is advanced in years, c 

Here, at Pataliputra and in all the provincial 
towns, they are everywhere employed in supervising 
the female establishments of my brothers and sisters, 
as well as of other relatives 

These Censors are employed isverywhere in mj^ 

« 

* or Lam « as = people of Greek desceifi, aa,rl perhaps 

including other foreign tribes on the north-western frontier; 
Kfimbojas, a Himalayan nation, Tibetans according to some 
authorities; Gandharas, the people of the Gandhara country, 
including Peshawar and probably Taxila also ; RS^shtrikas 
(not in K.) — the inhabitants of Maharashtra ; Pitenikas (not in 
K.)=the inhabitants of the coiintiy about Paithan on the 
Godavai'i. Compare Rock f^dicts II and iK III. ' 

® * Servants and mdi'&iem ^—hhata-m-aye^H, with euphonic w 
(Franke) ; =‘soldi«ors and warriors,* hhata-marya (Senart) ; 
= ‘ hired servants,* hJiritU’-waya {Biihler). 

^ ‘At Pataliputra,’ G. only. 

^ ‘«Female establishments * J>etter than the 
Muhammadan word^ ‘ harenj ’ or ‘ zenana.’ Compare ‘ Censors 
of the Women’ in Rock^ Edict XII. Note the mention of 
Afloka’s ‘ brothers and sisters ’ as being alive and objects of his 
care. The functions^ of the ‘Cens6rs are further explained in 
Pillar Edict VII, sec. 6, 7. 
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dominions ^ among the subordinate officials of the 
Law with whatsoever cencems the Law of Piety, with 
■v^tching over that^aw, and with the administration 
of almsgiving. 

For this purpose has this pioijf} edict been written 
that it may long endure, and that my subiocts may 
act accordingly ^ 


EDICT YI 

THE PROMPT DISPATCH OF BUSINESS 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and (Iracious Majesty the 
King: — For a long. time past itjias not happened that 
l)usiness* has been dispatched and that I’epoi'ts have 
been received at all hours. Now by me this arrange- 
ment has been made that at all hours and in all places 
— whether I am dining, or in the ladies' apartments, 
in my bedroom, or^n my closet, in my (?) carriage, or 
in the palace gardens — the official Reporters should 
report to me^on the peojgle’s business, and I am ready 
to do thi people's business in all places 

' ‘In iny doininions ’ (K. and Sh.); ‘in the whole earth’ 

(Dh.). 

^ ‘ Subjects '=pajdj which is used in the sense of ‘ children ’ 
in the special Kalinga Edicts, ‘alJ men arc my children.* 

^ ‘The official Reporters = fTrUrKorroi of Mega- 
sthenes,*as quoted Ijy Strabo, xv^i. 48; Frag. xxxii:~ ‘The 
Overseers, to whoiii is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to Uie king. Some are 
entrusted with the inspection the city, and others with that 
of the army. The former employ as Jheir coadjutors the 
courtezans of tl^ city, and the latter the courtezans qf the 
camp. The ablest and most trustworthy are appointed to 
fill thege offices’ (transl. McCi^ndle, Megasthenes, p. 85). 
Ch8.nakya devotes Chapters xi and xii of Book I of the 
AHhaidsUx^o the subject of* spiel. The ffourtezans were under 
official supervision (ibid., bk. ii, ch. xxvii). Asoka inherited 

L % 
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And if, perchance, I personally by word of mouth 
command tnat a gift be made or an order executed, or 
anything urgent is entrusted to tlje superior ofRcialfe, 
and in that business a dispute arises or a fraud occurs 
among the monastic^. community ^ I have commanded 
that immediate report must be made to me at any 
hour and in any place, because I never feel full 
satisfaction in my efforts and dispatch of business. 
For the welfare of all folk is what I minlt work for — 
and the root of that, again, is in effort and the dispatch 
of business. And whatsoever exertions* I make are 
for the* end that I may discharge my debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happy here, they 
may in the next world gain heaven. 

For this purpose, have I caused this pious edict to 
be written, that it may long endure, and that my sons 
and grandsons * may exert themselves for the welfare 
of all folk. That, however, is a difficult thing save by 
the utmost exertion/ ^ 


EDICT ‘vai 

IMPERFECT FULFILMENT OF THE LAW 

‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King desires 
that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over the senses and 
purity of mind. 

the system' of secret reports, but introduetjd the innovation of 
receiving them at aU times and in all places, even the most in- 
convenient. His grandfather, however, used t(t hear cases even 
while heip,g shampooed (Strabo, xv. i. 56, transl. McCrindle, 
Mega^henes, p. 72). The exact meaning of the word'(vm7V«spf) 
conjecturally rendered ‘ carrjage ’ is uncertain, 

^ See Bock Edict lil. 

® The translation is from Sh. Dh. and J. have ‘ sons and 
great-grandsons;’ K.*’*sons and wives,’ a remarkable variant; 
but, as Senart observes, consistent with Buddhist notions. 
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Man, however, is various in his wishes, and various 
in his likings. 

* Some of the den(#miiiations will perform the whole, 
others will perform but one part of the commandment. 
Even for a peAon to whom ]a\ish liberality is im- 
possible, the virtues of mastery over the senses, purity 
of mind, gratitude, and steadfastness are altogether 
indigpensable b’ 


EDICT VIll 

nous TOURS 

'In times past Th«ir Sacred ^lajesties^ used to go 
out on so-called tours of pleasure during which 
hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised. 

His Sacred and Gi’acious Majesty the King, however, 
after he had l)e(‘n cwisecrated ten years, went forth on 
the r(^ad to wisdom Thus originated the tours of 

^ For tie rSiilei'ing ‘ clon^minatiou,' sec note to Edict V 
(en/c, p. 161). Blililer translates ‘ creeds,’ and Senart ‘scctes,’ 
but neither of those .torjiis quite suits llic Indian facts, and 
although ‘ denomination ’ is cdumsy, I cannot think of anything 
better. The last clause is in accordance with the view of 
Mr. Thomas, who renders hCupmth as ‘altogether’ and ntche 
{ — uitijum) as ‘ penmineiit,’ or ‘ indisjjensable,’ in contradis- 
tirction to nainiittUcamf ‘ occasicfiial.’ Biihler ^translated 
‘laudable in a lowly man,’ which certainly seems to be 
t*rroneous. Senart takes niche {niUjam)*K\¥. ‘toujours’ and 
h/idhaih as ‘ excellent.’ Compate Hock Edict XII. 

JJerdn^m-pii/d and similar forms in K.,*S:c. ; rajdfiOf ‘kings,’ 
in G. 

‘ So-called ’ is omitted from Gj# The \ijord rendered ‘ tours 
of pleasure ’ (viMra-ydtra) occurs in ^he ArthaMstra in the form 
jjdira-vihdra^ThomiiH), 

^ ‘ Lc teruic dc Sambodhi failaclie indisc utablomciil Piyadasi 
au buddhisnie ’ (vSenart, ii. 264). The icohn^al meaning of the 
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piety*' (dltarma), wherein are practised the visiting 
of ascetics and Brahmans, with liberality to them, the 
visiting of elders, with largess of gold, the visiting bf 
the people of the country, with instruction in the Law 
of Piety and ^discussjon of the Law of ♦Piety ^ 

Consequently, since that time these are the pleasures 
, or His Sacred and Gracious JMajesty the King in 
exchange for those of the past.* 

EDICT IX 

{Kdlst Texty 
TIIUE CEREMOXIAL 

‘Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King 

term is best explained by Prof. Kliys Davids [Dialoyucs of the 
Buddha, p. ic;o; Buddhism (1899), p. ^108). The ‘road’ on 
which Asoka set out for ‘ wisdom ’ [sambodhi) is the ‘ eight-fold 
path’ leading to the state of an Arahat, or perfected saint. 
The person starting on that path is described w.^esamhodhi’- 
pardi/auo. The steps in the path are (i) right views, (2) right 
feelings, (3) right words, (4) right behaviour, (5) right inode of 
livelihood, (6) right exertion, (7) right memory, and (8) right 
meditation with Iranquillity. Sambodhi is analysed into seven 
constituent parts, namely, self-possession, investigation into 
the truth, energy, calm, joy, concentration, and magnanimity. 
Asoka definitely states in •effect that inn his eleventh * regnal 
year ’ (b. c. 259) he deliberately became hrimhodhi-imrdyanOy a 
person aiming at tiro wisdom of the ])ei*fected saint. 

' The pilgrimage of b.c. 249 recorded on the Rummindei and 
Nigliva PiRars was .such a ‘pious tour.’ Many Intjian kings, 
for eiftainple, Harsha and Akbar, have takcip great delight in 
disputations on religjon, ( 

The various recensions, of this edict differ more widely than 
usual, in substance as well as in language. The, K., M,, and 
Sh. texts form one group ; Clie G.*, Dh., and J. form another. 
The K. version is practically perfect. ' 
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People perform vaiioiis ceremonies on occasions of 
sickness, the weddings of sons, the weddings of 
^ughters, the hivph. of children, and departure on 
journeys. On these and other similar occasions 
people perfonif ceremonies. Bi^t at such times the 
womankind perform many, manifold.^ trivial, and 
worthless ceremonies ^ 

Ceremonies certainly have to be performed, al-* 
though that ?iort bears little fruit. Tlii^ sort, however 
— the •ceremonial of piety — bears great fruit-. In it 
are includecTproper treatment of slaves and servants, 
honour to teachers, gentleness towards living creatures, 
and liberality towards ascetics and Bmhmans. These 
things, jand others ‘(ff the sam^ kind, are called the 
ceremonial of piety. 

Then^fore ought a father, son, brother, master, friend, 
or comrade, nay, even a neighbour, to say, “ This is 
meritorious, this is the ceremonial to 1)0 performed 
until the attainment of the desired end.'" How is that 
doncb? for the ceremonial of this world is of doubtful 
efficacy ; pejrchance it n^y accomplish the desired end 
perchante, on the other hand, it may not, and so it 
remains of no effect in this world. 

The ceremonial* of piety, on the contrary, is not 
temporal ; for even if it fails to attain the desired end 
in this world, it certainly begets endless merit in the 
other world. If it happens to attain the desired end 
in thifi world, then a gain of two kinds is assured, 
namely, in this wbrld the desifed end, and in the othei 
world thebcgettTng of endless merit through the afore- 
said ceremonial of i)ioty 

' * Ceremonies ’ or ‘ ceremonial,’ mathgalam ; ‘ auBjiicious rites 
(Biihler) ; ‘ pratj^qaes ’ (Seiiart). In the Jatalasy genart 

tells me, the term is applied to cult ^f the Hindu deities. 

® ‘ G]|;e*at fruit,’ mahOphale, is contrasted with ‘little fruit' 
{apa {alpa-'^phah). 

^ I’or the passage heginfiing • How i# that done?’ and ex- 
tending to the end, G., Dh., and J. substitute the following: — 
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EDICT X 

TRUE GLORY 

‘His Sacre^l and frracious Majesty "the King does 
ngt believe that glory or renown brings much profit 
, unless in both the present and tjie future my people ^ 
obediently hearken to the Law of Piety and conform 
to its precepts. For that purpose onfy does His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King ^esire** glory 
or renown. 

Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King makes, all are for the sake of the 
life hereafter, so that 'every one* may be freed from 
peril, and that peril is vice 

Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, 
whether by people of low or of high degree, save by the 
utmost exertion, giving up all other aims That, 
however, for him of high degree is ‘difficult.* 


‘Audit has been said ~ “ AhnsgiviKg (or ‘ liberaiiiy is ricri- 
torious (or ‘ excellent,’ But there is no such gift or 

favour as the gift of piety, the favour of i)iety. Therefore 
should a friend {inUrtna)^ lover {^iuhadayeita)^ relative, or com- 
rade advise on such and such an occasion, ‘‘ This is to be done, 
this is meritorious (sddhu), by this it is possible for you to gain 
heaven.” And what is better worti* doing than that by which 
heaven is gained ?’ In thr/t, form the ,\)assagc anticipates 
Edict XT. 'My rendering is not quite the siyne as M. Senart’s. 
Biihler translated the, 81i. text. 

^ ‘ My peoide,' G. . 

^ ‘ Freed Ij'om peril,’ apari.'iravej Sh. G., &c., have apaparismvt^ 
where^ptpa probably represents ulpa, ‘ freed filmi periCso far as 
possible.’ ‘Vice,’ apumnam, ^le contrary of piuhnam^ ‘merit,’ 
or ‘virtue.’ Senart translates paiisrave by ^cneil, lit. ‘ hidden 
rock.’ 

^ This seems to be the correct sense of -sr/ra/h parichajifpa, G., 
and the corresponding words in other texts (Thomasj. 
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EDICT XI 

rfeUE ALMSaiVINO^ 

‘ Thus saith *Hi3 Saci'ed and iiracious Majesty the 

. . . . . . . . 

There is no such aluisgiving as is the almsgiving ot, 

the .Law of Piety — friendship in piety, the liberality 
in piety, kinship in piety Herein dees it consist — 
in prd]f)er trij^itmcnt of slaves and servants, hearkening 

* Compare gcnei'ally Edict IX, and esp(‘Gially the and 

J. text of the latter part of that document. 

‘ Dhammadunani^ ‘Ulle almsgiving of the Law of Piety,’ 
means, as M. Sennit puts it, ‘ raiimonc dos bons conseils et de 
I’onseignomoiit religieux,’ good advic e and teaching in the 
spirit of the Law. Tlie three following clauses are expansions 
of the main idea, and explain that .such lilicral communication 
of tlie truth will prodiice between teacher and taught relations 
of fi 4 endshi]», kinshiji (pa rente, Senart), and feedings such 
as arise Ijetwc^n a benefactcM* and his beneliciary. Mr. Thomas 
prefers ‘ association ’ to ‘ kinshij) ’ as the rendering ofmmhandho. 

Compare the account of Ni.'<sanka Malla, King of Ceylon, 
(A.D. 1187-96): ‘'J’liis pious monarch enjoyed the bliss of 
almsgiving, as he sat granting Jarges.s with gr(‘at happiness, 
hearing many joyous shouts of "'sddhu^' and the like, and 
imparting the gift of piety (ddnu-dJuxnnHat), which is the 
nohlest^f all gifts’ ^Inscription oi^roc'k near the ruins of one 
of the alms-houscf^ (ddna-sala) erected by the king at Polom 
naruwa, in A 7 'c 1 i. S. Jtej). Ceijlun, for i902^1xviiof 1907), p. ii). 
Nissanka Mall% bestowed his i^ounty, like Asoka, on Buddhists 
and Brahmans, natives and foreigners. Cromwell’^ first extant 
letter (daled St. I.es, Jan. ij, 1635) supplies a curiously^ exact 
parallel: — ‘Builcling of hosi)ital| iirovides for men’s bodies; 
to buil(^tnaterial temples is judged a work of piety ; but they 
that procure spiritual food, they that buihl up spiritual 
temples, fliey arc the men trtily chiftitable, truly pious ’ 
(Carlyle). 
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to father and mother, giving to friends, comi‘ades, 
relations, ascetics, and Brahmans, and sparing of 
living creatures. Therefore a fafher, son, brothel, 
master ^ friend, comrade, nay, even a neighbour, ought 
to say, “This is meritorious, this ought* to be done.” 

He who act^ thus ^)uth gains this world and in the 
' other world begets infinite merit by means of this 
Very almsgiving of piety.’ 

EDICT XU 

TOLERATION 

‘His Sacred and Gracious Ma^yesty the King does 
reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics or house- 
holders, by gifts and various forms of reverence 

His Sacred Majesty, however, cares not so much for 
gifts or external reverence as that there should be a 
growth of the essence of the matter, in all sects. The 
growth of the essence of the matter assumes various 
forms, but the root of it is restraint of speech, to* wit, 
a man must not do reverence Vo his own sect or dis- 
parage that of another man without reason. Depre- 
ciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people all deserve reverence for one 
reason or another 

By thus acting, a man exalts his own sect, and at 
the same time does service to the sects of other people. 
By acting contrariwise,*^ a man hui'ts his own sect, 

r 

^ (4. omits ‘ master,’ ® ‘ Merit,’ 

® * Sects,* tmiislated Uy the longer word ‘denomina- 

tion’ in Rj'ck Edict VIT. ‘ (fifts,’ Mnam, i.e. ‘almsgiving,’ 
as in ^preceding edict. ‘ Reverence, * Compare Rock 

Edict IX, and Pillar F^dicts VJ, VIJ, sec. 7 . 

^ ‘ Without reason,’ aprakaranasi, ‘ For specific reasqp only,’ 
tasl tasi pniharane. ‘For one reason or another,’ tena tena 
pmkamnena or akarenh, ‘ Rea'son,’ is used in the sense of ‘ par- 
ticular occasion ’ or ‘justification ’ {Uyitimo occamn, Senait). 
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and does disservice to the sects of other people. For 
he who does reverence to his own sect while dis- 
paraging the sectS|Of others wholly from attachment 
to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of 
his own sect, fn reality by suc]^ conduct inflicts the 
severest injury on his own sect. * 

Concord, therefore,^ is meritoidous, to wit, hearkSn- 
ing, and hearkening willingly to the Law of Piety as 
accepted by* other peopled For this is the desire of 
His Sacred Majesty that all sects should hear much 
teaching anTl hold sound doctrine. 

Wherefore the adherents of all sects, whatever they 
may be, must be informed that His Sacred Majesty 
cares not so miiclf for gifts 014 external reverence as 
that there should be growth in the essence of the 
matter and respect for all sects. 

For this very purpose are employed the Censors of 
the Law of Piety, the Censors of the Women, the (?) 
Inspectors, and otiier official bodies And this is the 
friiii thereof — the growth of one’s own sect, and the 
enhanceme»t oi' the spli^ndour of the Law of Piety/ 

^ ‘Qu’ils ecoutont et aiment a ecoutev* (Senart). Compare: 
* Let eveiy man, so as in him lietli, lielp the reading of the 
scriptures, whether those of his own church or those of another ’ 
(Pratapa Siiiiha, Bhalcia-halpalntnia (i866j, transl. Grierson 
in J. IL A, S., 1908, p, 359). So Miss Noble correctly re- 
presents the Indian view when she writes: — ‘Every one, while 
recognizing this pvfect sympathy of various faiths for one 
another, should k»ow how to choose one among them for his 
own, and persist in it, till by its means he* has reached a point 
where the formulae of sects {*re meaningless to him ’ (77/e Web 
of Indian Life, p. 224). , 

^ The Censor^ of the Women, mentioned specifically .in this 
document only, are alluded to i%Pilhir JMict VJI, sec. 7. The 
word t^achahhttmika is of uncertain meaning, and the rendering 
‘ Inspecto|j|f ’ is only a guess. ‘Official bodies,’ iiikdt/d, a word 
used several times in the edicts,* with slfghtly varying significa- 
tions, but always implying a class, body, or community. 
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EDICT XIII 

{ShdhMzgarhi Text)} 

TKUE COKC^UEST 

The Kalingas were conquered by His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King when he had been conse- 
crated eight years One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were llience carried away captive, one hun- 
dred, thousand were there slain, and many times that 
number perished. 

Directly after the annexation of the Kalingas, 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous protection of the 
Law of Piety, his lovo of that HaV, and his giving 
instruction in that Law {dltarma). Thus arose His 
Sacred Majesty’s remorse for having conquered the 
Kalingas, because the conquest of a country previously 
unconquered involves the slaughter, death, and carry- 
ing away captive of the people. That is a matter of 
profound sorrow and ]*egrot to His Sacred JMajesty. 

There is, howevei*, anotheiMcason for dlis Sacred 
Majesty feeling still nmre regret, inasmuch as in such 
a country dwell Brahmans or ascetics, or men of 
various denominations, or householders, upon whom 
is laid this duty of hearkening to superiors, hearken- 
ing to father and mother, hciirkeniug to teachers, and 
proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, comrades, 
relatives, slav(\s, and servants, with fidelity of attach- 
ment. To. such people^ in such a '"country befalls 
violence, or slaughter, or separation from their loved 
ones. Or misfortiine befalls the friends, acquaintances, 
comrades, and relatives of tfiosc who are themselves 

j* 

’ The Sh- text, which is practically perfect, was twice 
translated by Buhler /y/r/.,.,vols. i and ii). 

‘The Kalingas,’ or the Three Kalingas, or l\aliijg*H, the 
in'ovince on the coast of the Bay of Bengal between the 
Mah&nad! and the (loliavari. 'For historiciil inferences, sec 
Chapter 1. 
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well protected, while their afiection is undirninished. 
Thus for them also that is a mode of violence. All 
these several happenings to men are matter of regret 
to His Sacred Majesty ^ ; because it is never the case 
that people ha’ve not faitli in some one denomination 
or other 

Thus of all the people who were then slain, done*to^ 
death, or carried away ca})tive in the Kalingas, if the* 
hundredth c/i' the tliousandth part werp to suffer the 
same Jate, it would now be matter of regret to. His 
Sacred Majesty. Moreover, should any one do him 
wrong, that too must be borne with by His .Sacred 
Majesty, if it can possibl^^ be borne with Even 
upon the forest in his dominions His Sacred 

Majesty looks kindl^^ and he seeks their conversion, 
for (if he did not) repentance would come upon His 
Sacred Majesty They are bidden to turn from evil 
ways that they be not chastised. For His Sacred 
Majesty desires that all animate beings should have 
secupty, self-control, peace of mind, and joyousness 

And thisjs the chief<^st conquest in the opinion of 


^ ‘All these Ac.,' equivalent to Biihler’s ‘all this falls sever- 
ally on men.’ Mr. Thomas prefers ‘a. share of this falls upon 
all men,’ 

So Franko ‘‘Es kommt nicht vor, dass die Leute nicht 
irgend einer Sekte aiihangen,” d. h. “ irgend eine Form der 
religiclen Gesinnui^g giebt es - 1 % jedem Lande.'”’ Biihler’s 
version is not quits accurate. 

^ This remarkable sentiment recurs in the Kalinga Borderers’ 
Edict. Rock Kdict XIII was «iot published in Kalinga. 

^ The last clause is as interpreted by Mr. Thomaj. 

‘ Joyousness^’ rahhaaiye (Sh.), mddavam (G.). ‘The^ourth 
point is the joyousness of the^ Araha|| [Buddhist perfected 
saint], ^springing more especiaUj^ from the emancipation of 
heart to which ho has attained, and on which so much stress 
is laid’ (RSys Davids, American* Lecture^f p. 183). This laying 
stress on joyousness is a specially Buddhist doctrine. 
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His Sacred Majesty — the conquest by the Law of 
Piety — and this, again, has been won by His Sacred 
Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the 
neighbouring realms as far as six hundred leagues — 
where the Greek (Yona) King named Antiochos 
dwells and north of that Antiochos to where dwell 
thh four (4) kings severally named Ptolemy, Antigo- 
nos, Magas, and Alexander^; and in the south the 
(realms of the-) Cholas and Pandyas with Ceylon 
likewise^ — and here too, in the Kings dominions, 
among the Yonas, and Kambojas among the N^bha- 
pamtis^of Nabhaka among the Bhojas and Pitinikas", 

^ Antiochos Theos [ncc. c, B.c. 261)^, King of Syria and 
Western Asia, grandson of Seleukos Nilcator, the opponent and 
afterwards the ally of Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta. 

* Ptole]tny Philadelphos of Kgypt (b.c. 2S5-247); Antigonos 
Gonatas of Macedonia (b.c. 278 or 277-239) ; Magas, of Cyrene 
to the west of Egypt, half-brother of ^toleiny Philadelphos, 
died B.c. 258; Alexander of Epirus (b.c. 272-7258), opponent 
of Antigonos Gonatas, The numeral 4 is in the original. 

^ See Rock Edict II. The Choja 'kingdom {Cl}'o((Mramlalam, 
‘Coromandel coast’) had its capital at Uraiyur near Trichin- 
opoly. The Pandya kingdom was roughly equivalent to the 
Madura and Tinnevelly Bistricis. Its most ancient capital 
was the i)ort of Korkai. This Edict does not mention the 
Kerala and Satiyaputra kingdoms referred to in Edict IJ. 

* ‘ Ceylon,’ Taiiibapauini, or Tamraparni, the Ta|)robane 

of Milton. • ♦ 

‘ yonas’ — Yavanas -lonians, people cf Greek descent, 
and possibly other foreign tribes on the north-western frontier. 
In later times the term had a vagae meaning, like the modern 
'ifuUhjati. Kambojas, a northern Himalayan nation,^ believed 
by son.e to be the Tibetans. ' 

® N<thhali‘e-N()hhapamfiishu of' K., not identified. 

‘Bhojas,’ probably those cf iliehpur in Barar (see .Collins, 
Geogr. Data of the Raghiivamm, See. (Leii)zig, I99.'7), p. 37). 

* Pitinikas,’ or Pitenikas, the people of Paithan on the upper 
Godavari. Linguistic laws forbid the supposed derivation from 
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among the Andhras and Pulinda.s ^ —everywhere men 
follow His Sacred Majesty’s instruction in the Law 
5f Piety. Even vhere the envoys of His Sacred 
Majesty do not penetrate, there too men heaidng His 
Sacred Majesty’s ordinance ba^ed on the Law of 
Piety and his instruction in that Law^ practise and 
will practise the Law,^. 

And, again, the conquest thereby won everywhere 
is everywhefe a conquest full of delight. Delight is 
found* in tj^e conquests made by the Law, That 
delight, however, is only a small matter. His Sacred 
Majesty regards as bearing much fruit only that 
which concerns the other world. 

And .for this pili^oso has this pious edict been 
written in order that my sons and grandsons, who 
may be, should not regard it as their duty to conquer 
a new conquest. If, perchance, they become engaged 
in a conquest by arms they should take pleasure in 
patience and gentleness, and regard as (the only true) 
conquest the conquest won by piety. That avails for 
both this w«rld^and theaiext. J-^et all joy be in effort, 
because* that avails for both this world and the next 

Skr. Pratl'ihth^no {^F^Uh/ma), Biihler accordingly proposed a 
derivation from Skr. Fretayanika or Fr&iiCnjanika, But 
Michelson objects and derives the name from Skr. pitri-\-aymia, 
through an assumed form juHtroicmika {Indoge nu, Fonsch., 
Band xxiv (1909), p. 52). 

' ‘Afidhras,’a powerful nation .mentioiied by Pliny, in the 
basins of the Godavari and Krishna (Kristna). -^fter Asoka’s 
death they established a great kingdom stretching across India 
(see Rapson, Odal. Cows, M,, Andhras, &c., 1908). * Pu* 

lindas,’ a term used vaguely for w-ild hill-tribes, her^ apparently 
referring to tho|p dwelling in the Vindhya and Satpurg, hills. 

Compare Rock Edict II, and^ho Ceylonese accounts of the 
missionp*(anf<?, p. 43). 

® Literally ‘ by arrows ’ (sara), 

* Compare note on ‘ joyousn^ss ’ ab<fve, p. 173. Here the 
word is nirati. 
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EDICT XIV 

(OirNflr Text) 

EPTLOGUK 

r 

‘ This set 01 edicts of the Law of Piety has been 
.’written by command of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King in a form sometimes condensed, 
sometimes of in#edium length, and sometimes expanded ; 
because everything is not suitable in every pla?;e, for 
my dominions are extensive, and muc’h has been 
written* and much I shall cause to be written. 

Certain phrases have been uttered again and again 
by reason of the honeyed sweetno.^s of such and such 
a topic, in the hope that the people may act up to 
them 

It may be that something has been written incom- 
pletely by reason of mutilation of the order, or 
misunderstanding of the sense, or* a blunder of the 
engraver 

’ No reader of the Asoka inscriptions can fail to recognize 
the accuracy of this description oi' them hy their author. 
The existing records are but apart of those originally published, 
but even what is still accessible amply justifies the description 
in every particular. 

® Tn this passage it seeni.s bei?t to ti-anslate ilesum as ‘ order ' 
= san(jlesam, but it may be rendered as ‘ a part,’ or ‘passage.’ 
The inscriptions were drafted and incised wjtli such scrupulous 
care that clerical ep’ors or engravers’ blunders very rarely 
occur, and there is hardly any .room for ingenious emenda- 
tions of the,^text. Most of the errors assumed to exist by the 
earlie:^^interi)reters were imaginary and due to faulty copies. 
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The Ealinga Edicts^ 

L THE *BOEDEREIlS’ EDICT 

{Jaiigcufa Trxt 

THE DUTIES OF OFFICIALS TO THE BORDER TRIBES - 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred Majesty : — , 

At SJ^mapa the high officers are to bo addressed in 
the King’s A\^rds as follows : — 

Whatsoever my views are T desire them to be. acted 
on in practice and carried into t ffect by certain 
means b And in my opinion chief means for 
attaining this purpose arc my instructions to you. 

“ All men are my children ” ; and just as I desire 
for my children that they may enjoy every kind of 

^ These two edicts, published in two nearly identical re- 
censions at Dhauli in the Puri District, Orissa, and Jaugada in 
the Gan jam District, Madras, take th<^ ]>lace of Edicts XI-XIIl 
of the ordiiiary scries, which were not considered suitable for 
the newly annexed province. These documents arc often cited 
as the Separate or Detapched Edicts. The Borderers’ Edict was 
engraved before that concerned with tho Provincials’, which 
Prinsep called No. T. 

" The Dhauli text, which is less complete, is addressed to 
the Prince and high officers at Tosali, a town evidently near 
Dhruli. ^he ancient ruins among '^hich the Jaugtvrla record 
stands presumably. represent the town of Samapa. 

* Note the form of address. These Edicts try to preserve 
numerous quotations from the Actual words of the sovereign, 
and consequently present cxcejitional difficulties in translation. 

* * My views are* literally ‘ I see.’ 

® ‘All n^en are my children’; afi echo^f the saying, "All 
beings ar« my children,’ ascribed to Buddha, and found in both 
the Lotus de ^ honne Lot, p. 89, and the Dl(.arma sahfjr&}ia, II, 
as quoted by Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 61. The 
policy of both edicts rests upon this aphorism f 

BMITU K.l. ]|^ 
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prosperity and happiness in both this world and the 
next, BO also I desire the same for all men. ^ 

If you ask, “ With regard fto the unsubdued 
borderers what is the King’s command to us ? ” or 
“ What truth it is f that I desire the borderers to 
gj;asp ? ” — the answer is that the King desires that 
“ they should not be afraid of me, that they should 
trust me, and should receive from me happiness, not 
sorrow.’' Moreover, they should grasp fhe truth that 
“ the King will bear patiently with us, £^9 far ks it is 
possible to bear with us,^’ and that “ for iiiy sake they 
should follow the Law of Piety and so gain both this 
world and the next." 

And for this purpose I give you instructions. In 
this way I am discharged of my debt when I have 
instructed you and intimated my will, my inflexible 
resolve and promise. 

Now you, acting accordingly, must do your work, 
and must make these people trust me and grasp the 
truth that — ‘‘ The King is to us even as a father ; he 
loves us even as he lovesi himself; we are to the 
King even as his children." 

By instructing you and intimating my will, my 
inflexible resolve and promise, I shall have (trained) 
local oflicials for this business b because you are in 
a position to make these people trust me and to 
ensure their prosperity and happiness in both this 
world and the next, ^nd by so doing you can both 
win heaven and discharge your debt to me. And for 
this purpose hg,s this edict been here inscribed in 
order that the oflicers may strive without ceasing to 
secure the trust of these borderers, and set them 
moving on the path of piety. 

^ ‘I shall have (turinecl) bcal officials,’ deed dytiHke hosdmi ; 
nearly equivalent to Biihle'-’v. * superintendents in all aDuntries.’ 
Yulcta and dyukta ^in the edicts and the AHJic^dstra moan 
* subordinate official.’ M. Senart’s rendering, ‘ cxecuteurs actifs 
de mes ordres ’ is Jiardly defensible now. 
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And this edict must be recited at the beginning of 
each season of four months, on the Tishya day, and, 
as Occasion offers, it jnay be recited on a Tishya day 
in the intervals, even to a single hearer ^ Endeavour 
by acting thus td fulfil my behestf|.* 


II. THE PKOVINCIALS’ EDICT 

ft 

(Dluudi Te,vt) 

THE DUTIES OF OFFICIALS TO THE PHOVINCIA^S “ 

‘ By command of His Sacred Majesty : — 

At Tosali the high officers in charge of the town arc 
to be addressed as follows : — 

Whatsoever my views are I desire them to be acted 
on in practice and carried into effect by certain 
means. ' And in luy opinion the chief means for 
attaining this purpose are my instructions to you, 
because you have been set over many thousands of 
living beiygs that you mity gain the affection of good 
men. 

“All men are myphildren,” and just as I desire for 
my children that they enjoy every l^ind of prosperity 
and happiness in both this world and the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. 

You, however, do not grasp this truth to its full 
extent. *Some individual, jiercWance, pays hged, but 

m 

^ See notes on Pillar Edict V. » 

” Edict I deals with the wild lK)rder tribes of Orissa, such as 
still inhabit the Tributary States. This document, addressed to 
the high oflfeers at^osali and Samapa (see notes on Bordeners* 
Edict), charges them to see that justice is dojie to the townsmen. 
An appen(Jix is of general application and intimates that the 
principle of policy enunciated will be enforced throughout the 
empire by oiiicers on tour. For * official tours or circuits 
(anmamydna) sec Rock Edict 111. 

M 2 
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to a part only, not the whole. See then to this, for 
the principle is well established ^ 

Again, it happens that son^c individual incurs 
imprisonment or other ill-usage, and when he ends in 
imprisonment witl^oiit due cause, ma.ny other people 
are deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire 
io do justice. 

However, with certain natural dispositions, success 
is impossible,, to wit, envy, lack of perseverance, harsh- 
ness, impatience, want of application, laziness, indo- 
lence, You must desire that such di8po*sitions be not 
yours. The root of the whole matter lies in per- 
severance and patience in applying the principle. 
The indolent man cannot rouse* himself to uiove, but 
one must needs move, advance, go on. 

In the same way you must see to your duty, and be 
told to remember : — “ See to my commands ; such and 
such are the instructions of His Sacred Majesty.*’ 
Fulfilment of these bears great ‘fruit, non-fulfilment 
brings great calamity. By those who fail neither 
heaven nor the royal favour can be won. . Ill per- 
formance of this duty can never gain rrfy regard, 
whereas in fulfilling my instructions you will win 
heaven, and also pay your debt to me 

This edict mtist be I'ecited every Tishya con- 
stellation day, and at intervals, on fit occasion, it 
may be recited even to a single hearer^. By such 
action you must endeavour to fulfil my intentions. 

For this purpose has this edict' been here inscribed 

^ ‘ For the priRciple is well established,’ sumhitd pi niti. 
The words will hardly bear M/Senart’s rendering ‘quc la regie 
de condvite soit biea etablie.’ The principle referred to, I 
thirk, is the aphorism ‘ all men are my cMljlren,’ on which the 
imi)erial policy rested. ^ 

* The correct interpretation is due to Prof, dtfo Franke 
of KOnigsberg. ^ 

^ That is to say, once a month, on the day when the moon, is 
supposed to be iq the constellation Tishya. 
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in order that the administrators of the town may 
stmvo without ceasing to prevent the imprisonment 
or ill-usage of the townsmen without due cause 
And for this purpose, in accordance witii the Law 
of Piety, I shall send forth on circtiit evety five years 
such officers as are of mild and temperate dispositioif, 
regardful of the sanctfty of life, who knowing this 
purpose will act in accordance with my instructions 
Fron^ Ujjain the Prince will send forth people of 
a similar class for the same purpose, but will not over- 
pass the limit of three years. , 

The same order applies to Taxila^ When the 
officers aforesaid pBQpeed on circuit, then, without 
neglecting their own ordinary business, they will 
attend to this matter also, and act in accordance with 
the King s instructions.’ 

' ‘Administrators,’ ci^fohAlaM, probably distinct from the 
nmhihndtdf or high officers, of the preamblo. 

^ ‘ Officers,’ in the singular in the text, but the following verb 
‘will act’ i« in fiie plural. Tlio officers alluded to seem to be 
the King’s Agents {2ml Isd), or mhsi domhCici, the viceroys being 
empowered to employ similar Agents. 

” Literal^ trjidition represents Asoka as iiaving been viceroy 
at both Taxila and U.iiain before his accession. 
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The Pillar and Miscellaneous Inscriptions 


' The Seven Pillar Edicts 
EDICT I 

THE rrtlNCIPl.KS OP GOVERNMENT 

‘ Thus saith His ISacred and* Cracious Majesty the 
King : — When I had been consecrated twenty-six 
years, I caused this pious edict to be written h 

Both this world and the next are difficult to secure 
save by intense love of the Law of Piety, intense 
self-examination-, intense obedience, intense dread, 
intense effort. However, owing to my instructions, 
this yearning for the Law ’ of Piety, tMs l^ve of the 
Law from day to day, have grown and will grow. 

My Agents, too, whether of Ipgh, low, or middle 
rank, themselve}? conform to my teaching and lead 
others in the right way - fickle people must be 
led into the right way — and the Wardens of the 
Marches act in like manner ^ For this is the rule — 

* This' Edict, like all tlio Scvo.u Pillar Edicts, seems to he 
addressed generally to the subjects of the empire, and not 
specially to the officials. In«.this series of documents Asoka 
puts on .record the principles of his government and calls to 
mifld the acts in which he took pride. r * 

^ Self-examination (palihhO) is the subject-matter of Pillar 
Edict III, under the name qf patirehhe. * 

® ‘ Agents ’ ixiulisA), literally ’ men,’ a;gain mentioned in 
Pillar Edicts IV ahd VII, sec. 3; possibly identical with the 
‘ official Reporters’ of Rock Edict VI, but possibly distinct. 
Compare the Charlemagne, ‘ officials commissioned to 
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protection by the Law of Piety, regulation by that 
Law, felicity by that Law, and protection by that 
Law.’ 


EDICT II 

TITE nOYAL EXAMPIiE 

• 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King : — • 

“ The Lfjiy^ of Piety is excellent.” But wherein 
consists the Law of Piety? In these things, to wit, 
little impiety^, many good deeds, compassion, 4iberal- 
ity, truthfulness, and purity. 

The gift of spirittml insight ‘»I have given in mani- 
fold ways ; whilst on two-footed and four-footed beings, 
on birds and the denizens of the waters, I have 
conferred various favours — even unto the boon of life ; 

and many other good deeds have I done 

• 

traverse each some part of his dominions, reporting on and 
redressing the evils they found ’ (Freeman, The Holy Roman 
Empire ^*892), p. 68). ‘Fickle ]>eople ’ (c 7 /c/)u 7 a/u) = ‘ sinners ’ 
(BQhler). ‘Wardens of the Marches’ 
uniapiildhf high officers guarding the frontiers. Compare 
Charlemagne’s Marlcgrafen. 

^ ‘ Little iinj^iety ’ [apa- (for alpa-) dsinare). The meaning of 
dsinavr, the contrary of dhathma, is exactly defined in the next 
Edict. It. is a technical word, and scholars differ as to its 
dfirivation. See hhfrs Davids, Ei^loynes of the Bt^lOhu, p. 92, 
and Buddhht Tnduf, p. 296. It is equivalent, as Michelson and 
Biihler point out, to the Jain a^jhaya, and* seems to come from 
dsnu through a form ^dsnu?'^. The maxim that ‘ the Law of 
Piety is, excellent {addhu)' looks like f> sdv(f 7 ic ct)mpoBed by 
Asoka, or it ma^th'e a quotation. 

^ ‘ Spiritual insight ’ {chakhudikte), Uhis use of chalclm (Skr. 
chalcsjnps—^ eye f is common to TTindus and Buddhist?. Com- 
pare dham^addne in Rock Edict XL 

‘Good deeds’ {kaydndni). Compare kahina-krainasa — 
(vepyerov on a coin of Telephos. A Budrlhist loves to think 
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For this my purpose have I caused this pious edict 
to be written, that men may walk after its teaching, 
and that it may long endure ; and *he who will follow 
its teaching will do well.’ 


EDICT III 

SELF-EXAMINATION 

‘ Thijs saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King;— 

Man sees his every good deed, and sayfij, This 
good deed have I done.” In no wise does he see his 
ill deed and say, “ This ill deed have I done, this act 
called impiety 

Difficult, however, is self-examination of this kind 
Nevertheless, a man should see to this, that brutality 
cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy, are the thingi^ that 
lead to impiety, and should }^ay, ‘‘ By rea,son of these 
may I not fall.” " 

This is chiefly to be scon to — The one course 
avails me for the present world; the other course 
avails mo also for the world to come ’ 

of his good deeds. ‘ Nothing was so calming to a man’s soul 
as to think of even one deed he had done well in his life ’ 
(Fielding Hall, The Soul 'of a Pcoph^ 286). See Ro».k 
Edict V and Pillar Edict YII, sec. 8. * 

^ Pitpa—desa'na is* a regular exi^ression for confession of sin 
(Thomas). For dsinare^ ‘ impiety,’ see preceding edict. 

- * PaHvel*h(\ ‘self-examination,’ seems to })e equr^alent to 
paltkhd of Edict TI. f 

‘ Brutality ’ (e/zroiA/Z/p) is^Rhys Davids’ rendering.^ 

* ‘Also '^mana (Michel6r3i{). ‘The one course,’ giving way 
to the passions, whi^h leads to dsinare ; ‘ the other course,’ 
restraint of the passions by the aid of self-examination, which 
leads to the practic"^ qf dharhma. 
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EDICT IV 

THK POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSIONERS 

• 

' Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King 

When I haa been consecratea twerfty-six years I 
caused this pious edi(;t to be written. 

My Commissioners have been set over many hundred 
thousands of the people, and to them I have gi*anted 
independence in the award of honours and penalties in 
order that the Commissioners confidently and fear- 
lessly may perform their duties, bestow welfare and 
happiness on the people of the country, and confer 
favours, upon them*^ 

They will ascertain the causes of happiness or un- 
happiness, and through the subordinate officials of the 
Law of Piety will exhort the people of the country 
so that they may gain both this world and the next. 

My Commissiofiers, too, are eager to serve me, 
while iny Agents will obey my will and orders, and 
they too, oil occasion, will give exhortations, whereby 
the Commissioners will be zealous to win my favour 

For, just as a man, having made over his child to 
a skilful nurse, feels confident and says to himself, 
“ The skilful nurse is zealous to take care of my chikVs 
happiness,’’ even so my Commissioners have been 
created for the welfare and happiness of the country, 
with intent that fearlessly,, confidently, and quietly '' 
tTicy may perform their duties. For that Reason, my 

* ‘ Commissioners,’ a modern official ter!n, seems to be a good 
equivalent in rank for th^t B(iji1kas of Asoka. See Rock 
Edict II J. The Rdjiik'os evidently existed before Ms time. 

2 Ordinarily fihe high officers should do their business o^exhor- 
tation tjjrough subordinates {dhcmvma-yiMena), but occasionally 
(Mni) "the Agents (missi might preach themselves. 

‘ My favoiTC,’ literally ‘ me/ 

‘Confidently and quietly *= asratha— so tit f am, an adverbial 
compound (Michelson). 
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Commissioners have been granted independence in the 
award of honours and penalties. 

Forasmuch as it is desirable that there should be 
uniformity in judicial procedure, and uniformity in 
penalties, from this^'time forward my rule is this — 
“ 'J'o condemned men lying in prison under sentence of 
.death a respite of three days is granted by me.’* 

During this interval the relatives of some of the 
condemned men will invite them to deep meditation, 
hoping to save their lives, or, in ordei* to lead to 
meditation him about to die, will themselves give alms 
with a ‘ view to the other world, or undergo fasting. 
For my desire is that, even in the time of their 
confinement, the condemned men** may gain the next 
world, and that among the people pious practices of 
various kinds may grow, including self-control and 
distribution of almsb’ 

EDICT V 

4 

REGULATIONS RESTRICTII^ SliAUGHTlCR AND 
MUTILATION OF ANIMALS- * 

‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Grn^cioiis Majesty the 
King:- 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years the 

’ ‘ Self-control ’ (samyame), through the fasting recom- 
mended. Observe that there is no question of pardon.. Asoka 
merely grafts three days’ respite for two^Jiurposes, namely, to 
enable the coLdemned men to pre])are for the next world, and 
to give their friends an opportunity of practising the Law of 
Piety by means of fasting and almsgiving. 

* The reaVler will observe that the use of anjimal food Us merely 
regula'ted, but not forbidden. Specially to ‘oe noted is the 
fact that no protection is givdn to the cow now held sr sacred. 
The ancient Indians used be^f f^eel3^ See, for instaiVce, the 
yKraha2mft JUtal'u (trau«l. Cowejl and Rouse, ii. 94). **’The regu- 
lations must have given plenty of work to the Censors and their 
assistants, and havecafjbrded much scope for official oppression. 
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following species were declared exempt from slaughter, 
♦namely : — 

Parrots, starlings, (?) adjutants, “ Brahmany ducks,” 
geese, ^tandiyfiuMias, gddtas, bats, queen-ants, female 
tortoises, “boneless fish,” vedMiveyalcas, gangdpupu- 
takaSy (?) skate, (river) tortoises, ^rcupines, ^ree^ 
squirrels, (?) hdrasingha stags, “ Brahmany bulls^” 
(?) raonkey^s, rhinoceros, gi'ey doves, village pigeons, 
and all four-footed animals which nre not utilized 
or eaten 

She-goats, ewes, and sows, that is to say, those 
either with young or in milk, are exenipt from 
slaughter as well^as their offspring up to six months 
of ag^. * • 

The caponing of cocks must not be done^. 

Chaff must not burned along with the living 
things in it 

Forests must not be burned, cither for mischief, or 
HO as to destroy living creatun^s ■*. 


' Soihe of the animals named cannot he identified, ‘Bats,’ 
not ‘ flying- foxes,’ is the correct translation of jafvka. Bats 
are eaten hy low-caste folk in Bengal, and are considered 
strengthening diet in Coorg(rrt?c. 1871, p. iv). Queen-ants 
were esteemed as an aphrodisiac. ‘ Female tortoise ’ is the 
correct translation of ihiiji. * Boneless fish,’ possibly prawns ; 
but Ml Hesiod the epithet dv 6 (rT€os is applied to the cuttle-fish. 

* ‘ Monkeys ’ is a dSubtful rendering of ohaphujewi One species 
of monkey is considered a great delicacy in Coorg. 

^ The caponing of oocks^is forbidden because the practice is 
intended merely to improve the flavour of the flesh, and is not 
necestftiry for pvactical farming. 

^ As on a threshing-floor to get rid of vermin. 

^ B«rma supplies an ill ust ration. * During the progress of 
the lirst rise [of the river] soirife hunters went to one of these 
islands ^here many deer wer§ to be %)und, and set fire to^ie 

* grass to drive them out of cover, shooting them as they came 

out’ (Fielding Hall, The Soul of a p. 299). 
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* The living must not be fed with the living ^ At 
each of the thi*ee seasonal full moons, and at the fulU 
moon of the month Tishya (December-January), for 
three days in each case, namely the f9urteenth and 
fifteenth days of the fi^rst fortnight, and the first day 
()f tfio second fortnight, as well as on the fast days 
throughout the year, fish is exempt from killing and 
may not be sold ^ 

On the same ’days, in elephant-preserves or fish- 
ponds no other classes of animals may be destroyed. 

On the eighth, foui*teenth, and fifteenth days of each 
fortnight; as well as on the Tishya and Punarvasu 
days, and festival days, the castration of bulls must 
not be performed, nor ntay he-goats, rams, boar's, and 
other animals liable to castration be castrated 

On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on the seasonal 
full-moon days, and during the fortnights of the 
seasonal full-moons the branding of .horses and oxen 
must not bo done 

« 

' As liawks with the blood of living ]>igeons, a cryiel practice 
still in vogue. * 

^ In ancient India, as is still the custom in some rural 
localities, the year was divided into throe seasons, the hot, 
rainy, and cold. The three full -moons referred to probably 
are those of Phalguna (Feb.-March), Ashadha (June- July). 
Kartika (Oct.-Nov.). On certain days the moon is supposed 
to be in the Tishya or Punarvasu asterisms, or constellations. 
There were fc^ur fast-days in Aich month. Vho close time for' 
fish caitie to 56 days in the year (Biihler, ii. 261-5; 

Kern, Manual of Tmliah Buddhism, p. 99). 

^ Castration is treated as an unholy act, but Asoka could not 
venture to prohibit it.* The practice used to be regasied in 
Bengal ‘ very illegal and disgmceful and not tit to be men- 
tioned * {Eastern India, 891). ^ I-tsingsays that ‘ the Buddha 
did not allow even castmtion ’ ^fti^nsl. Takakusu, p. 197). * 
st Branding was treated in the same spirit as an unkoly, but 
necessary act. For the ancient practice in Ceylon see Ceylon 
Nat. Review, 1907, p. 3^4.^ 
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During th^j time up to the twenty- sixth anniversary ^ 
of my consecration twenty-five jail deliveries have 
been efiected.’ 


EDICT VI 

I 

THE NECESSITY FOK A DEFINI^SWE CREED 

‘Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty^ the 
King:— 

When I had been consecrated tweh'e years I caused 
piouS edicis to be written for the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind, with the intent that they, giving up 
their old courses, might attain growth in jAety, one 
way or another b 

Thus, aiming al*thc welfare and happiness ol‘ man- 
kind, I devote my attention alike to my relatives, to 
persons near, and to persons afar ofi*, if haply I may 
guide some of them to happiness and to that end 
I make my arrar^ements 

In like manner I devote my attention to all com- 
mithities for all denominations arc reverenced by 

• t 

‘ That is to say, the publication of pious edicts began in the 
thirteenth ‘ regnal ^ year,’ b. c. 257, the earliest being Minor 
Rock Edict I, and the next Rook Jldicts III and IV. ‘ Giving 
up their old courses,’ a paraphrase of tain apahata^ in Biihler’s 
sense. M. Senart renders ‘ taking away something,’ from the 
teaching. ‘ One way or another, a jiaraphrase of taih tarn. 

^ * This clause exjyesses clearly ^.he object of Buddhist ethics. 

This clause .has been accidentally omitteS in Buhler’s 
version. 

^ ‘All communities,’ mmmlhdyesn^ a term of indefinite mean- 
ing. Compare Rock Edict XIII. The renderings ‘.corporations ’ 
(Biihler), and ^ the whole body of my officers’ (Senart^ are too 
definite. Here tlie word is pragtically ^equivalent to the follow- 
ing ‘ all denominations.’ So the Pali KoSa 

entitled AhhidMnapradipikd^ defines nikdya as ‘ an assembly of 
po-religioniigts,* sajdtinam hi ^knlam, Siikdyo in mdharmhf&m 
(Bhagi^^an Lai, J. Bo, Br, It A. 6'., xii. 408). 
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me with various forms of reverence ^ Nevertheless, 
personal adherence to one’s own creed is the chief 
thing in my opinion ^ 

When I had been consecrated twenty-six years I 
caused this pious edici^to be written,’ * 

EDICT VII ’ 

KEVIEW OF THE KING’S MEASURES FOR 
PAGATtON OF THE L^W OF PIE 

I. ‘ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracioui 
King : — j . 

The kings who lived in times past desired that men 

' Compare the opening sentence of Rock Edict XIL 
M. Senart’n interpretation. Rock Edict XU develops the 
meaning. 

•' This edict, the longest and most imi>ortant of the collec- 
tion, consists of ten distinct documents, or sections, each 
prefaced by the phrase ‘Thus sailrh His slightly 

varied in form. Section I recites the failure of former kings 
to promote the growth of (Ihurtua. In Section 11 Asoka formu- 
lates his resolve to do better, and in Section 111 he enumerates 
the arrangements made by him for preaching the Law. Section 
IV records the erection of pillars, the creation of Censors, and 
the composition [kate) of ‘a precept’ or ‘ the precept ’ (wL'anr), 
apparently that of ‘LetsmalJ and great expert themselves ’ in, 
Minor Rock Edict 1. In Section V the sove^veign recalls his 
efforts to promote the comfort- of travellers, and adds that such 
material benefits are of small ac»oount compared with con- 
formity to the Law of Piety. In Section VI he recui-s to the 
topic of the Censors, and in Section VII treats# of the organiza* 

‘ • tion of the Royal Almoners’ department. Section VIII deals 
with the royal example, the subject of Pillar Edict K: and 
Section IX extols the ethical effect of meditation, as compared 
wAh that of detailed pibus regulations, such as those^'in Pillar 
Edict V. The final order in Section X provides for the effective 
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might grow with the growth of the Law of Piety. 
Men, however, did not grow with the growth of the 
J^aw of Piety in due proportion. 

II. Therefore, thus saith His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King ^ 

This thought occurred to me : — In ti^es past kings 
desired that men might grow with the growth of fhe^ ' 
Law of Piety in due proportion ; men, however, did not 
in due proportion grow with the growijh of that Law. 

By •what means, then, can men be induced to con- 
form ? by wliat means can men grow with the growth 
of the Law of Piety in due proportion ? by what means 
can I lift up some at least of them through the growth 
of that .Law ? 

III. Therefore, thus saith His Sacred and Cxracious 
Majesty the King: — 

This thought occurred to me: — I will cause the 
precepts of the Law of Piety to be preached, and with 
instruction in thwt Law will I instruct, so that men 
hoariiening thereto may conform, lift themselves up, 
and mightily grow wil^h the growth of the Law of 
Piety. • 

For this my purpose the precepts of the Law of 
Piety have been ‘preached, manifold instructions in 
that law have been disseminated, 'so that my Agents, 
too, set over the multitude will expound and expand 
my teaching. 

Th<5 Commissioners, also, set over many hundred 
^thousands of sodls, have received instructions — “ In 

publication of the document.* Thus the Edict deals with nearly 
all the forms o^ Asoka’s religious activity, the ngtable excep- 
tion being thaj Ao allusion is made to the foreign m,jssions. 
If allowance be made for the ^Buddh^iic repetitions, which 
weary ^the European car, the B*^yle may be pronounced to be 
lucid and lUgnified. The review wa'S issued for general informa- 
ijon and takys the form of a d/rect aduress by the sovereign, 
who speaks in his own person. 
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such and such a manner expound my teaching to the 
body of subordinate oiiicials of the Law 

IV. Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 

Considering further the same purpose, I have set 

up pillars of the Lavj, appointed Censors of the Law, 
and composedv.a precept of the Law 

V. Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
‘King;— 

On the roads, too, I have had banyan-tcees planted 
to give shade to man and beast ; groves of mango trees 
I have had planted ; at every half-Zcos I have caused 
wells to be dug ; rest-houses have been erected •, and 
numerous wateiing-places have been provided by me 
here and there for the enjoyment of man and beast 

A small matter, however, is that so-called enjoy- 
ment. 

With various blessings has mankind been blessed 
by former kings, as by me also ; by me, however, 
with the intent that men may conform to the Law of 
Piety, has it been done even as I thought o 

VI. Thus saith His Sacred apd Gracious Majesty ; — 

My Censors of the Law of Piety are employed on 

* Note that in thia section the precex)ts arc mentioned in the 
plural as being i)reaclied {sdvapitdni)^ not composed {kate)^ 
in the singular, as in Section IV. For Agents and Censors sec 
Rock Edicts V, VI, and Pillar Edict III, ‘ Body of subordinate 
officials of the Law ' (janam I now agrde with 

Mr. Thomas \;hat this is the right rendering,., and not ‘lieges,’ 
or ‘faithful people.’ .. 

® The distinction between the tjsingular (i^dvane) ‘ precept ’ 
and the pluiuls ‘ Censors ’ and ‘ pillars ’ seems to be intentional. 
This observation adds another reason for aesipiing an early 
date to Minor Rock Edict I, which enforces ‘ the precept ’ 
apparently alluded to. , 

® See Rock Edict II. I thank adhakosihydni must mean ‘ at 
‘’d^v'eryhalf-A.’d^?,’ like Chiifndragupta’s ‘ milestones.’ 

^ ‘ Has it been done even as 1 thousrht ’ (Michelson). 
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manifold objects of the royal favour aftectlng both 
ascetics and householders, and are likewise employed 
Stnong all denoming,tions. Moreover, I have arranged 
for their employment in the business of the Church’, 
and in the same way have eij^ployed them among 
the Brahmans and the Ajivikas, and a^ong the Jains 
also are they employed, and, in fact, among all iJhc, 
different denominations. 

The ordinary high officers shall se^verally super- 
intend their respective charges, whereas the officers 
who are Censors of the Law are employed in the 
superintendence of all other denominations in addition 
to such charges 

VII. Thus saith ‘His Sacred *and Cracious Majesty 
the King : — 

These and many other high officers are employed in 
the distiibution of the royal alms, both my own and 
those of the Queens •' ; and in all the royal households, 
both here [scil. at*the capital], and in the provinces, 
those^ officers indicate in divers ways the manifold 
opportuniti^is for charity h 

^ ‘The Church’ {sam(^ha), the iiuchlhi.st monastic order, 110 
doubt including here the lay disciples. Compare the BhAbra 
arid 8i\rnath I’illar Edicts. 

* The further reference to thi‘ Censors, tlie tmih/nnutniA, high 
officers or ministers specially appointed to teach and enforce 

LaV of Piety, ghows the gr^tit importance attached by 
Asoka to that instiiution. 

‘ The Queens ’ [devhiam), the principal consorts with the 
title Devif ‘ Her Majesty.* They may have been four in number, 
as later in Burma. Their sons were the princes {l^timdy 6 )y as 
distinguished frjiif the royal offspring by other womens See 
the Queen’s Edict. The 8ecoi|^ Quee^, the Karuvaki, the 
inotheiyoT Tlvara, is the only one^ suecifically mentioned. The 
legends about Asandhimitra and Ti^jhyarakshita are of no his- 
torical value. ^ 

* This is Kern’s interpretation of Utthdifafandui, ‘ sources of 
N 


SMITH K. I. 
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I have also arranged that the same officers should 
be employed in the distribution of the alms of my 
sons and of the Princes, the Que/^ns' sons in orddr 
to promote pious acts and conformity to the Law of 
Piety. For the pioui'H acts and confori'inty referred to 
are those whel^^by compassion, liberality, truth, purity, 
gentleness, and saintliness will thus grow among 
mankind. 

VIII. Thus .saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 

the King : — ^ 

Whatsoever meritorious deeds I have done, those 
deeds mankind have conformed to and will imitate, 
whence follows that tliey have grown and will gi’ow in 
the virtues of hearkening to fathea'and mother, heark- 
ening to teachers, reverence to the aged, and seemly 
treatment of Brahmans and ascetics, of the poor and 
wretched, yea, even of slaves and servants. 

IX. Thus saith His Sacred and CTracious Majesty 
the King : — 

Among men, however, when the aforesaid gicowth 
of piety has grown, it has been effected r;by two-tbld 
means, namely, by pious regulations and meditation. 
Of these two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. 

Nevertheless, pibus i-egulations have been issued by 
me to the effect that such and such species are exempt 
from slaughter, and there are many other pious regu- 
lations which I hav(,' issued. But the superior effect 
of meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men and the more complete abstention from killing 
animate beings and from tjje sacrificial slaughter of 
living creatures 

contef.tment,’ and so ‘ opportunities for charltjr.’ The meaning 
seems forced, but I li^vc not\iing better to offer. 

^ The only Prince namec} ip the Edicts is Tivara, Su^t others 
^ are alluded to, and tradition names Jalauka, Suyasas, &c. 

" I follow Mr. Thomas in the interpretation of r>ihinm\ i^nd 
urambho. 
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For this purpose has this edict been composed that, 
long as sun and moon endure^, my sons and descend- 
ants may conform tjiereto, and by such conformity the 
gain of both this world and the next is assured. 

When I had •been consecrated! twenty'Seven years 
I caused this pious edict to be writtenn^ ^ 

Xk Concerning thi^ His Sacred Majesty saith : — 
Wheresoever stone pillars or tables of stone exist, 
there must this pious edict b(‘ inscribed, so that it 
may Iftng endure 


The ^inor Pillsh* Edicts 
1. THE SAIINATH EDKT 

THE J’ENALTY OF SCHISM" 

• 

I. ‘ I Thus saith] His Sacred Majesty: — [Both at] 
PfUa^liputraand in the pi*ovinccs His Sacred Majesty 
commaivls the officials that] the Church may not be 
rent in twain by any i)crson But whosoever, monk 
or nun, shall break the unity of the Church, shall bo 

• 

’ The phrase recurs in the Cave Dedications of Dasaratha. 

“ This order does not appear to have been executed. The 
only known text of this document is on the Delhi-To])ra Pillar, 
no* copy of any«Pillar Edict on the rocks has yet been 
found. • 

* This edict exhibits Asoka in his later J'ears acting as both 
emperor and Head of the CJftirch. His position, as observed 
elsewhere, much resembled that of Charle,magne. • 

* The tenor of^tiSe document shows that it was addressed to 
high officials, and the lost opening scnt^^ce must necessarily 
have be^n something like tht; wo’-df^ supplied in brackets. The 
syllables F^a apparently must belong^to the name Pata^ 
lip^itra, the oijly word in the iifscriptions which begins with 
those syllables. 
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compelled to wear white garments and to dwell in 
a place not reserved for the clergy 
II. Thus saith His Sacred Majesty:— 

One copy of this edict has been posted for your use 
in your (?) office, an(J'»one similar cop^ of it you must 
put up for the'^’nformation of the laity, so that the lay 
4blk may attend on each fast-day ^ to make themselves 
familiar with this ordinance,' and on the fast days 
throughout tba year every high official siiould attend 
the fast-day service to make himself f(».miliar and 
acquainted with this ordinance. 

And ‘60 far as your jurisdiction extends, you must 
send it out everywhere according to this text, and 
likewise in garrisons nfUd Districts you must cause it 
to be sent out according to this toxt'^’ 

11. THE KAUSAMBi (ALLAHABAD) EDICT 

I 

THK SAMK SUIUHOT 

‘ His Sacred Majesty instructs the h\gk officers at 
Kausjimbi as follows : — ^ 

. . . the Way of the Church must not be quitted. 
Whosoever shall break the unity of the Church, 

’ The Bcliisiiiatic was to be ‘ unfrocked ’ by being deprived ol 
the monastic yellow robe and coniptdled to dress in white like 
the laity, dwelling in some place outside the monastery pre- 
cincts. ‘ Rfnd in twain,’* blietare, ‘ Break the unity ’ 
hhdkkatif not hhoJehati as read by some. Buc'.dhaghosha declares 
that after the Couricil of Pataliputra Asoka actually expelled 
the schismatics, ‘ giving them ^ white garments ’ {Sanwnfa- 
pdsddikdj quoted by Boyer). ^ 

^ TtVere were four fast-days in each raontli. c 
® This last sentence gives nraterial aid to the correct interpre- 
tation of Minor Rock Bdiqt/, Garrisons or fortified places 
^.yrere under commandants, and Districts {vhhai/a) ^imdev civil 
officers {mhayapaii)^ througlf whom the ordc?^s were to rbe 
promulgated. 
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whether monk or nun, from this time forth, shall be 
compelled to wear white garments and to dwell in 
a place not reserved for the clergy 


III. THE SANCHI EDIJ2T 

THE* SAME SUBJECT 

‘ . The Way [of the Church] has been made. . . . 
Who{t)ever. shall break the unity of the Church, 
whether monk or nun, shall be compelled to wear 
white garments and to dwell in a place not nieserved 
for the clergy. 

For my desire is that the W^ay of the Church may 
long endure 


IV. THK QUEEN’S EDICT 

THE DONATIONS OF THE SECOND (^UEEN 

‘ By ^coihmand of His Sacred Majesty, the high 
officers everywhere are to be addressed as follows : — 

Whatever don^^tion has been made by the Second 
Queen, be it a mango-grove, pleasure-garden, charit- 

' Before the discovery of the Sarnath Edict the phrase about 
the Way was mis understood as referring to a material proces- 
,^ion pSth. It is nojv plain that ^his document is merely one 
of the copies ordered by the Sarnath Edict to be sent out.* The 
substantive command is the same. 

^ The concluding sentence is an interesting variation. 
M. Boyer’s attempt to fill up the princip,al lacuna, is too con- 
jectural to be cijfi'ftncing, 

^ The position of this document on tli^ column shows that it 
must l^e^later in date than th^Six Pillar Edicts of B.c. 243. 
The scrip^ exhibits some cursive and unusual forms. See 
Pjllar Edict '^ill, sec. 7, for notice of the* high officials chargell 
with the distribution of the Queens’ alms. 
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able hostel ^ or aught else, is to l)e accounted as the 
act of that Queen. All transactions of the kind are 
[for the acquisition of merit by the Second Queen, 
Tivara’s mother, the Karuvjtki 


^ MISCEliLANBOUS INSCBIPTIONS 

CAVE DEDICATIONS OF ASOKA IN THE 
‘ BARABAll HILLS " 

I. The Sudaiua or Banyan-tree Cave. 

‘ This “ banyan-tree ” cave was granted to the 
Ajivikas by the King’s Grace when he had been 
consecrated twelve years.’ o 

II. The Visva-jhopi t or Khalatika Hill Cave. 

‘TJiis cave in the Khalatika Hill was granted to 

the Ajivikas by the King’s Grace when he had been 
consecrated twelve years.’ 

III. The Karna-chaupar or Supij/a Cave. 

‘ The King’s Grace, when consecrated nineteen 
years, granted the Supiyft, cave (?) in th® Khalatika 
Hill for as long as sun and moon endure 

^ Charitable hostel,’ = sadCtvmfa^ a rest- 
house where doles of food, and in some cases shelter for a night, 
are given free to travellers. 

* The meaning of the few missing characters may be 
cohjecturally supplied as in brackets. 

• ^ The names are spelled T^vaia and Kalurvaki in the dialect'-c f 
Magadha. The Second Queen evidently wa.c in high favour as 
the mother of a son who might succeed to the throne. But he 
seems to have predeceased his* father. Most traditions re- 
present Ascka as being succeeded by a grandson Kriruva,ki is 
a famSy or gotra name, meaning ‘ of the Karu^aka race.’ The 
Queen’s personal nai^e, in aiiecordance with custam, is not 
stated. Other copies of the.dr.cument may be discovere 1 . 

^ For the Ajivikas see ante^ p. 135. Inscription pi has been 
wilfully defaced and is only partially legible, 0 but the date 
can be made out. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

1. Devanapiyeiia piyadasina lajina visativasabhisitcna 

2. atana agacha mabiyilc ^Iu;!a bndhc jatc sak3'aimini4i 

3. vigadibb’cha kalapita silatbabhcclia ^usapapite 

4. hida bliagavaiii jatc4*i Inmminigarnc ubalikekate 

5. atbabliagi3’echa 


4vsokas Inscription on the RuMMfNsicI Pillar 


Flow inif'rcxsiot^ taken hy Dr. Fii/irer\ 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS 

The Commemorative Inscriptions on the Tar&i 
, Pillars 

I. TI^E RUMMINDEt PILLAR 

ASOKA's visit to the birthplace of BUDDHA 

‘ His Sacred and GVacious Majesty the King, when* 
he had been^ consecrated twenty years, having come 
in pejson, did reverence ; and, because* Here Buddha 
was born, ttie Sakya sage/’ a gi-eat (?) railing of stone 
was prepared and a stone pillar erected. 

Because Here the Venerable One was born ” the 
village of Lumniini was mad^free of religions cesses 
and declared entitled to the eighth share (of the 
produce claimed by the Crown) h’ 

* This interesting and perfectly preserved inscription (Plate 
II) b.xs given rise to jnuch discussion, several of the worde^n it 
not being known to occur elsewhere. The modern Ruminin-dei 
is tb^ ancient Lunibini Garden, the traditional scene of 
Gautam^ Buddha’s birth. "^The inscription is in the dialect of 
Magadha, which prefers I to r. The rendering of mahiyite 
by ‘ did reverence’ i% in accordance with the opinion of the late 
Prof. Pischel and other eminent scholj^rs. Dr. Fleet’s version 
depends on his theory of the late conversion of Asoka, which is 
untenable in my judgement. The phrases ‘ Here Buddha was 
born, the Sakya sage,’ and ‘ Here the Venerable One was born ’ 
vyiio’pparently are quotg-tions, and th®? latter is put in the mouth 
of Upagupta in the legend of the pilgrimage (cli. vii,*pos^). 
The ‘ great railing of stone ’ seems to* me now to be the 
best rendering proposed ffPc sila-vigada-hhicM^ but no such 
railing Jias been found. The stone pillg^r is brol^aen. Uhalike 
is best understood a,s = udhaliha == free of cesses Bali 

properly means ‘ religious cesses.’ J^hahhagiye is, I think, 
to be ^interpreted as meaningQ‘o^tl^l®<^l fb® eighth share 
of the produce claimed by the Crown.’ Bhdgo was the tech- 
nical term fv what wo now cadi ‘land-revenue.’ The distiiTc- 
tion between hali and hhdga is drawn clearly by Chanakya, 
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11. THE NIGLIVA PILLAR 

aboka’s visit to the .srrpj konakamana 

‘His Sacred and Gjjacious Majesty t!ie King, when 
he had been consecrated fourteen years, enlarged for 
^he^ second tinie the stupa of Buddha Konakamana, 
and, when he had been consecrated [twenty years], 
having come in person, did reverence, ^and erected 
[a stone pillar] 

bk. ii, ch. XV. ‘ Taxes that arc fixed {pindalfara ; i.e. levied from 
whole viTlagcs, Comm.), taxes that are paid in the form of 
one-sixth of the produce ^hoAlhhdga ; bi^t the word includes 
one-fourth, one-third 2)ortions, &c. Comm . ; and so is practically 
equivalent to ashfa (ath(f)-~hhdf/a) ; provisions j)aid for the iis(‘ 
of the army (semdhhalia ; oil, rice, salt, &(*., Comm.) ; taxes 
that are jiaid for religious j^uiq^oses {holi ; such as taxes of 
10 20 paitas', &c., but not restrict^‘d to religious pur- 

])Osea only, Comm.).'' The result of Asoka’s visit was tha^ the 
village, hallowed as the birilijilace of the Sakj^ sage, was 
declared to be wholly ‘ revenue-free,’ in tin? sense lhai it was 
no longer liable to pay either ‘ revenue ’ or ‘ cesses.’ 

^ This imperfect inscription, incised «)n a broken pillar, 
removed from its original position, and now lying on the bank 
of an artificial lake about thirteen miles in a north-westerly 
direction from Rummindei, evidently stood originally beside 
the stwpa of Konakamana, or Kaimkjimuni, one of the '^bnner 
Buddhas,’ w^io seem to hav# been honoui’cd long before tlfe^ 
SakyaS sage began to teach. The stdpa has fiot been identified, 
Dr. Fiihrer’s pretentied identification being a forgery. The 
distinct intimation that in Asoka’s fifteenth ‘regnal year’ 
(B.c. 255) thv; stiVpa of Konakamana was already so old that it 
requiraih to be ‘ enlarged for the second tinief indicates the 
high antiquity of the cult tf the ‘ former Buddhas.’ The 
predecessor of Konakamana ,wf .s Krakuchanda, or KaktLsanda, 
i^ose birthplace wa^ marked by a siApa to th« south of 
Kapilavastu, and only a few miles distant from that dedicated 
to Konakamana. Tlje rejmtod house, or birthplace, of Ku^yapa, 
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% CAVE DEDICATIONS OF DASARATHA 
IN THE* NAGARJUNI HILLS 

I. The Vahiyaka Cave. 

‘The Vahiyaka cave was assigned^ by Dasaratfta,. 
His Sacred Majesty, immediately after his consecra- 
tion^, to the •venerable Ajivikas ^ as a dwelling-place, 
for as‘»long as sun and moon endure 
IL The (5opika Cave. 

Identical with I, except for the name of the cave. 

III. The Vadathika ('ave. 

Identical with I twad U, excef)t for the name of the 
cave. 

or Kassapa, tlio last of the ‘ former Jhiddhas,’ was an old town 
near k^ravasti. These facts, reporte<l by Hiiien Tsang, indicate 
that the cult of th? ‘former Buddhas’ originated in *the 
sub-II^nalayan region to the north of Oudh and the adjoining 
districts. • 

The fofmula of the inscription follows the model of that at 
Rummindei, and both records may be assumed to belong to the 
same year (b.c. 249), and to mark two stages in the one ‘ pious 
tour.’ It is highly probable that othef pillars marking other 
stages still exist. 

^ The unusual order ot the words, Dasalathcna deednutU- 
suggested to Dr. Fleet the possible rendering, ‘by 
55., immediately after his consecrafion by His Sacml Majesty,’ 
.vcj 7. Asoka. ^ 

‘Venerable’ [hhadamlehQ. Bhadanta is a title which 
has never been applied to any members of a Brahmanical 
school. fThe Ajivi]fas, therefore, could not have been Brah- 
manical sect ’ (diiandarkar). * 

^ This f)hrase is found also in Pillar E3ict VII, sec. 9, and in 
the damaged No. HI Barabar Cave Dedication. In later times it 
became a cSmmonplace in grants recordftl on copper-plates. 
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BIBLIOGKAPHICAL NOTE 

The older publications of Prinsep, &c/, are not cited. A full 

list of references up to .1902 will be found ^ R. Otto Franke, 

P(Vi und Samhrit, pp. 1-5 (Strassburg, 1902). 

J. Gmeral, , 

Senart, timile — Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi (Paris, tome i, 
1881 ; tome xi, 1886). This great work, alttiough based on 
imperfect materials, and necessarily omitting trie docu- 
ments discovered since its publication, is still indispens- 
able. 

Cunningham, Sir A . — Inscriptions of Asolca (Calcutta, 1877). 
Not now of much valde’except forHopographical details. 

Hardy, Prof. E . — Konig Asoha (Mainz, 1902). A popular 
account of the reign on traditional lines, with incidental 
discussion of the inscriptions. 

11 , Minor Poch Edict. t 

Biihler, G. — Siddapura (Mysore) versions, ed. and transi with 
facs. in Ep. Ind,, iii. 135-4!; SahaBram,^ Bair^t, and 
Rupnath versions, cd. and transl. with facs. in %id, Ant.y 
vi, 155; xxii. 299. See also ibid., xxvi. 334. 

Rice, Lewis -Facs. of Siddapura versions in Ep. Cam., vol. xi 
(Bangalore, 1903)’. 

Fleet, J. T. — Various papers in./. P. A. S., 1903, 1904, 1908, 1909. 
See also remarks by Thomas, F. W., in Tnd. Anf.j xxxvii 
(1908), p. 21. 

HI Bhdbrd Edict. • 

Senart, Simile — revised ed. and transl. in Jnd. Ant., xx. 165. 

Burgess, J. — facs. in Journal As., 1887. See also J.R.A.S., 
1898, p. 639 ; 1901, pp. 314, 577 ; J. Pdli Text S^c., 1896 ; 
iJhd Sylvain Levi, ‘Notes sur Diversea Inscriptions de 
Piyadasi’ (,/. .<4.9., ^Mai- Jain, 1896). 

« ’ ‘ 

IV. Fontiecn Pock Edicts, 

The standard edition of the series is Biihler’stfn Ep. Ihd,,Ai, 

pp. 447-72, with fa/^s.^of Giniar, ShAhbazgarhi, Milnsahra, and 
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Kalsi texts. The same scholar ed. aud transl. with facs. Ed. XII, 
ShahbS/Zgarhi, in Jwd., i. i6 ; and ed. and transl. with facs. 
the Dhauli and Jaug^d^** recensions in Burgess’s Amardvatiy 
1887 {A,S.SM.)y pp. 114-25. Facs. of Girnar text in Burgess, 
Kdthidwdr and Kdchh (A, S. W, L, vol| ii), pp. 93-127, but the 
transl. there given is obsolete. For Ed. II see V. A. Smith in 
Ind, Ant.y xxxiv (1905), pp. 245-51, Ed. Ill, with the Mifior, 
Rock Edicts, is discussed by V. A. Smith and F. W. Thomas in 
Ind. Ant., xxjjvii (1908), p. 19; to which , Fleet replied in 
J. R.A'PS., 19^8, pp. 811-22. Comments on various matters by 

V. A. Smith in huh Ant., xxxii (1903), p. 364. Ed. I and II dis- 
cussed by Bhandarkar in J. Bo. Br. H. A. S., vol. xr, (1902). 
Various comments by R. 0 . Franke, ‘ Zu Anoka’s Felsen-Edicfcen ’ 
in Naclm der KDnigl. Omellsch. </. Whsen.srh. zu 1895. 

V. Kalinga Eilk'U. 

Senart, l^mile, and Grierson— Revised ed. and transl. in Ind. 
Ant., xix (1890), pp. 82-102. Biihlor, G. - Ed. transl. with facs. 
in Burgess, Aniardvatf, pp. 125-31. 

VI. Pillar EdicU. 

The standard ed. is Biihler’s, with transl. and lacs. of some 
texts, in Ep. Ind.,\i (1894), pp. 245-74. Senari's revised ed. 
and transl. in Ind. Ant., xvii (1888), pp. 303-7 ; xviii (1889), 
pp. I, 73, 105, 300. Valuable textual criticism and some inter- 
pretations by Michel son, T., in ‘ Notes on the Pillar Edicts of 
Asoka,’ in IndogernKmlsrhr Eorsehnngrn, 1908 (Sonderabzug, 
Triibnei’, Strassburg). Edict V specially treated by Monmohan 
vjliakravarti, * Animals in the InscrTptions of Piyadaisi’ {Memoirs 
of the A. S. B., quarto, Calcutta, 1906). ^For the Rampurwa 
pillars see J. B A. S., 1908, jj*. 1085. Facs. of inscr. on Delhi- 
Topra and Allahabad Pillars ]>y Fleet and Buhler in Ind. Ant., 
xiii (188%), p. 306.^ 

VII. Minor P^Har Edicts. 

S^nc^i Edict, ed. and transl. WAtk facs. by Biihler iuJE^p. Ind., 
ii. 87, 367. • Queen’s Edict, revised and transl. by Senart in 
htil. ^ht., xviii (1889), p. 308 ; and by Buhler, ibid., xix (1890), 
p. 125. Kausambi Edict, transcribed J>y.Senart, ibid., xviii, 
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p* 309 ; facs. and transcript by Buhler, ibid., xix, p. 1 26. The 
above interpretations, which are partially erroneous, have been 
corrected by the discovery of the Sa.rnrvth Edict, 1905, which 
has been discussed by Vogel, with facs., in E'p, Ind.y viii. 166; 
Venis, «7. an f Proc, A. SLB., 1907 ; Senart, Vomptes Bendus de 
VAcad. des Insa^, 1907? P* 25 ; Boyer, Jotitmal As., tome x 
♦ (1907), p. 1 19. The interpretation of tjiis edict is connected with 
that of the Minor Rock Edicts, which see. For account of the 
Sarnath Pillar see Annual Bep, Arch. S. for 1904-5, jjp. 36, 68. 

VIII. The Tardi Commemorative Inscripliom. 

Both were ed. and transl. by Buhler with facs. in Ep. Tnd.^ \. 4. 
The Ruinmindei inscr. has been much discussed ; transcript in 
J.B.A.S., 1897, p. 4; facr-. in PL 11 itdf this work. ,, Revised 
transl. by Prof. Pischel in SUzmigsh, d. kon. preuiis. Akad, d. 
Wismischaftent 1903 ; which is discussed in Ind. Ant,^ xxxiv 
(1905), p. I. Dr. Fleet expounds his latest view (with addi- 
tional ref.) in J, It. A. *S'., 1908, pp. 471-98, and 823. 

IX, X. Cave Dedicatioua of Axok a and Oasaratha . , 

Both were ed. and transl. by Bdhlerwith facs, \v Ind. Ant., xx 
(1891), p. 36r. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Ceylonese Legend of^A^soka 

The legends related in this chapter and in that 
follov^^ng |ire related simply as legends, without 
criticism, or discussion of their historical value h 

THE CmVEHSlON ©F ASOKA 

KAlasoka, king of Magadha, had ten sons, who 
after his death ruled the kingdom righteously for 
twenty-two years. They were succeeded by other 
nine brothers, the Nandas, who likewise, in order of 
seniority, rpled the kingdom for twenty-two years 

^ Tbe legend.s luive been compiled by combining the narra- 
tives of the Bipavaiii^a and the Mahavaiiisa, which may fairly 
be combined, both being derived from the traditions preserved 
at the Mahavihara monastery. AV’ijesinlni’s revised edition of 
Tumour’s translation of the Mahavaihsa (Colombo, Govern- 
ment Record Oflice, 1889) has been used. His corrections 

Tufnour’s versnyi are mateijjal. For the Dipavaihsa, 
Oldenberg’s editioii and translation have been *used. , The 
indexes to Tumour’s MahS,vamsa and •Oldenberg’s Dipa- 
vaihsa make easy the veidftcation of particular statements. 
Anothe^ summary of the legends will ^be founc^in Hardy's 
Eastern Monacl^sm, 

® Tumour omits the words ‘the Nandas.’ The Dipavaiiisa 
substi^tfes Susunaga for Kalasck^ makes Asoka to be the son 
of SuBuna^, and omits all mention pf the nine Nanda brothers, 
apd their reigpi of twenty-two years (I>/pT v. 25, 97-99). The«^ 
discrepancies prove the untrustworthiness of the chronicles. 
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A Brahman named Clianakya, who had conceived 
an implacable hatred against Dhana Nanda, the lasV 
survivor of the nine brothers, put lihat king to death, 
and placed upon the ^hrone Chandra Oupta, a member 
of the prince^v Mauiya clan, who assumed the 
'sovereignty of all India, and I'cigned gloriously for 
twenty-four years b He was succeeded, by his son 
Bindusara, who ruled the land for twenty- eight years. 

The sons of Bindusara, the offspring of sixteen 
mothers, numbered one hundred and one, of whom 
the eldest was named Sumana,^ <and the youngest 
Tishya (Tissa). A third son, Asoka, uterine brother 
of Tishya, liad been appointed Viceroy of Western 
India by his father. On receiving news of King 
Bindusara’s mortal illness, Asoka c/aitted Ujjain, the 
seat of his government, and hastened to Pataliputra 
(Patna), the capital of the empire. On his" arrival at 
the capital, he slew his eldest brother Sumana, and 
ninety-eight other brothers, saving alive but one, 
Tishya, the youngest of all. Having thus secured 
his tlxroiie, Asoka became lord of all India, but by 
reason of the massacre of his brothers he was known 
as Asoka the Wicked. 

Now it so happened that when Prince Sumana was 
slain, his wife was with child. She fled from the 
slau^bt^i'j a^id was obliged to seek shelter in a' village 

^ Not ‘thirty -four year.s,’ as given both by Turiiour and 
Wijesinha. The figure 34 is a copyist’s blunder; see com- 
mentary quoted by Ttrnour, p lii (Rhys Davids, Aitcient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon, p. 41, note 
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of oatcawtes beyond the eastern gate. The headman of 
the outcastes, pitying her misery, entreated her kindly, 
and, doing her reverence, served her faithfully for 
seven years. i3n that very de^ on which she was 
driven forth from the palace slie gave birth to a boy, 
on whom the name.Nigrodha was bestowed, ^he 
child was born with the marks of sanctity, and when 
he atfuined tlie age of seven was already an ordained 
monk. 

The holy child, wliose royal origin was not known, 
happened one day iq pass by t^e palace, and attracted 
the attention of the king, who was struck by his grave 
and rcvej'end dcipoi-tinent. King Asoka, highly de- 
lighted, sent for the boy, who drew near with decorum 
and self -possession. 

The king said, ‘My child, take any seat which thou 
thinke^ befitting.’ NTgrodha, seeing tliat no priest 
other than himself was present, advanced towards the 
royal throne as the befitting seat. Whereupon King 
Asoka, understanding that this monk was destined to 
become lord of the palace, gave the boy his arm, and 
seatii^ him upon the throne, refreshed him with meat 
and drink prepiy^ed for his own royal use. • 

Having thus shown his res 2 )ect, thi?e king questioned 
the boy monk concerning the doctrines of Buddha, and 
received from Jiirn an exposition of the doctrine of 
earnestness, to the effect that ‘ earnestness is the way 
to immortality, indifierencerij^the way to death.’ This 
teachmg«so wrought upon the lieai*t of the king, that 
lie at once *accejited the religion of Buddha, and gave 
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gifts to tlie priesthood. The next day Nigrodhs 
returned to the palace with thirty-two priests, and 
by preaching the law, established king and people in 
the faith and the ptjjictice of piety. -In this manner 
was King Asoka constrained to abandon the Brahman- 
ical faith of his father, and to accept as a lay disciple 
the sacred law of Buddlia. 

These things liappened in the fourth yeaiv after 
the accession of King Asoka, who in the same 
year celebrated his solemn coronation, and appointed 
liis younger brother Tishya to be Jiis deputy or vice- 
gerent. 

The sixty thousand Brahmans, who for three years 
had daily enjoyed the bounty of Asoka, as they had 
enjoyed tliat of his predecessors oir the throne, were 
dismissed, and in tlieir place Buddhist monks in expial 
numbers were constantly entertained at 'the,j)alace, 
and treated with such lavisli genei*osity that four 
lakhs of treasuj’o were each day expended. One day, 
the king, having leasted tlie monks at the palace, 
inquired the nuinl)er of the sections of the law, and 
having learned that the sections of the law^ were 
thousand in number,* he resolved to 
dedicate a sacred edifice to each. Wherefore, the 
king commanded the local rulers to erect eighty-four 
thousand sacred edifices in as many towns of* India, 
and himself constrijcted the Asokarama at the capital. 
All the edifices were completed within three years, 
and in a single day the news of their completion 
reached the Court. By means of the supernatural 
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powers with which he was gifted, King Asoka was 
i^nabled to behold at one glance all these works 
throughout the erfipire. 

From the tifne of his conseciration as emperor of 
India, two hundred and eighteen year^ after the de^th 
of the perfect Bud(Hia, the miraculous faculties of 
royal majesty entered into King Asoka^, and the glory 
whicll^ he obtained by his merit extended a league 
above and a league below the earth. 

The denizens of heaven were his servants, and daily 
brought for his us<6 water frean the holy lake, lus- 
cious, fragrant fruits, and other good things beyond 
measure and without stint. 

The king, lamenting that he had been bom too late 
to behold the Buddha in the flesh, besought the aid of 
the Snake-King, who caused to appear a most enchant- 
ing image of Buddha, in the full perfection of beauty, 
surrounded by a halo of glory, and surmounted by the 
lambent flame of sanctity, in honour of which glorious 
vision a magnificent festival was held for the space of 
seven days. 

THE STORY OP rfAHENDRA AND SANQHAMITRA, AND 
THE CONVERSION OF CEVLON 

While Asoka during liis royal father’s lifetime was 
stationed at I^j^tin as viceroy of the Avanti country, 
he formed a connexion with^ lady, of the Setthi caste, 
named *Devi, who resided - at Vedisagiri (Besnagar 
near Bhilai) She accompanied tl^ prince to Ujjain^ 
' Tumour’s text reads ‘ Chetiyagiri.* 

O 


SMITH 11.1. 
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and there bore to him a son named Mahendra, two 
hundred and four years after tlie death of Buddlia I 
Two years later a daughter named Sanghamitra was 
born. Devi continuPid to reside at Yedisagiri aftei* 
A^oka seized the throne; but the children accom- 
‘ panied their father to the capital, where Sanghamitra 
was given in niarriage to Agni Brahma, nephew of the 
king, to whom she bore a son named Sumana. ^ 

In the fourth year after King Asoka s coronation, 
his brother Tisliya, the vicegerent, his nephew Agni 
Brahma, and his grandson Sumaiv^^ were all ordained. 
The king, who had received the news of the comple- 
tion of the eighty-four thousand sacred edifices, held a 
solemn assembly of millions of monks and nuns, and, 
coming in full state in person, took up his station in 
the midst of tlie priesthood. 'Jlie king’s piety’ had 
by this time washed away the stain of fratricide, and 
lie who had been known as Asoka tlie Wieked, was 
henceforth celebrated as Asoka the Pious. 

After his brotlier Tishya had devoted himself to 
religion, Asoka pi’oposed to replace him in the office 
of vicegerent by Prince Mahendra, but at the urgent 
entreaty of his spiritual director,, Tishya son of 
Moggali (Mudgafya), the king was persuaded to permit 
of the ordination both of Mahendra and his sister 
Sanghamiti-a. The young pi-ince lii?d then Attained 
the canonical age of twenty, and was therefore at 
once ordained. The prJntess assumed the yelfow robe, 
.but was obliged to defer her admission to ^t^he Order 
^ This date is given by the Dipavaihsa, vi. 20, 21. 
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for two years, until she should attain full age. 
%Mahen(lra was ordained in the sixth year of the king s 
reign, dating from* his coronation. 

In the eighWi year of the rei^n, two saints, named 
I’cspcctively Sumitra and Tishya, die^. Their death 
was attended with such portents that the vrorld at’ 
large becam^ greatly devoted to the Buddhist religion, 
and Mie liberality of the people to the priests was 
multiplied. The profits so obtained attracted to the 
Order many unworthy membei's, who set up their own 
doctrines as the viloctrines #f Buddha, and per- 
formed unlawful rites and ceremonies, even sacrifices 
after the manner of the Brahmans, as seemed good 
unto them. Hence was wrought confusion both in 
the doctrine and fitual of the Church. 

The disorders waxed so great that tlie heretics out- 
numbei’ed the true believers, the regular rites of the 
church were in al)oyance for seven years, and the 
king’s spiritual clirector, Tishya son of Moggali, 
was obliged to commit his disciples to the care of 
Prince Mahendra, and himself to retire into solitude 
ainong the mountains at the source of the Ganges. 

Tishya, the s(^i of Moggali, having been* persuaded 
to quit his retreat, expelled the heretics, produced the 
Kathavatthu treatise, and held the Third Council of 
the CllUrch at .J^he Asok^rama in Fataliputra. ^These 
events happened in the yejr ^36^fter the death of 
Budcttia, and seventeen ani a half years after the 
coronation of King Asoka. ^ 

* In the same year King DevAnampiya Tissa (Tishya) 
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ascended the throne of Ceylon, and became the firm 
friend and ally of King Asoka, although the two 
sovereigns never met. Tlie King off Ceylon, in order 
to show his friendsfliip and respect,* dispatched a 
mission to Indif^^ headed by his nephew, Maha Arittha. 
In seven days the envoys reached the port of Tamalipti 
(Tamlfik in Bengal), and in seven days piore arrived 
at the Imperial Court. They were royally ptertained 
by King Asoka, who was graciously pleased to accept 
the rich and rare presents sent by his ally, in return 
for which he sent gifts of equal , value. The .envoys 
remained at the capital for five months, and then 
returned to the island by the way they had come, 
bearing to their sovereign this message from King 
Asoka: ^I have taken refuge in 'the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Order ; I have avowed myself a^ lay 
disciple of the doctrine of ttie son of the Stikyas. 
Imbue your mind also with faith in this Triad, in 
tlie highest religion of the Jina; take refuge in the 
Teacher.’ 

After the close of the Thii'd Council, which remained 
in session for nine months, Tishya the son of Moggali 
resolved tliat the law of Buddha shouM be communi- 
cated to foreign (Countries, and dispatched missionaries 
to Kashmir and Gandliara ; to Mahisaniandala (My- 
sore)^, to Vanavasi (North Kanara);,to AparUntaka 
(coast north of Bpinbay) ; to Maharashtra ; to the 
Yavana country (on tho uorth- western frontier) ; to 
tlie mountain regi^ms of the Himalaya ; to fiuvarna- 
bhflmi (Pegu) ; and to Ceylon. 
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The mission to Ceylon consisted of Prince Mahendra 
•and five colleagues, of whom one was Sumana, his 
sister’s son. 

Mahendra resolved, with the '•king’s permission, to 
visit his mother and her relations y)n his way^to, 
Ceylon, and devoted Isix months to this purpose. 

He found, his mother at lier home, in Vedisagiri, 
and, taviqg been received with great joy, was ac- 
.. commodated in the splendid monastery at that place 
which she had erected The preaching of Mahendra 
converted Bhandu>a grandnephew of his mother. 
After this event Mahendra lingered for another month, 
and then with his companions, to whom Bhandu 
attached liimself, rose aloft into the aii*, and flying, 

‘ as flies the king* of swans,’ arrived in Ceylon, and 
aliglited upon the Missa mountain, 

The4irst discourse pronounced by the leader of 
tlie mission converted the king, with forty thousand 
of his followers. The princess ^ Anula, with five 
liuiidred of her attendants, desired to enter the Order, 
but was told that the male missionaries had no power 
t^ ordain females^ who, hoAve\;er, might be ordained by 
the princess SarghamitrA. 

The king of Ceylon, after due deliberation, again 
dispatched his nephew to King Asoka, with instruc- 
tions t8 brin^b^ck Sanghamitra and a branch the 
sacred ?)o-tree. King Asok^, although grieving sorely 
at th(? separation from his l eteved daughter, gave his 

/ The tillusipn seems to be to the sxjlendul buildings at Sanchf, 
about five miles south-west from Besnagar. ^ 
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consent to her deputation to Ceylon, and proceeded 
with much ceremony to sever a branch of the holy, 
tree. 

The sovei-ance waiP eflected, signalized by many 
f miracles, and tlaj envoys, accompanied by Sanghamitra, 
‘were dispatched to tlie port of Talnalipti, escorted by 
an army commanded by Xing Asoka in 2)erson. 

‘ The A'essel in which the />(>-tree was embarked 

« 

briskly dashed tliroiigli the water; and in the great, 
ocean, through the circumference of a league, the 
waves were stilled ; flov ei'sof the^ve ditierent polours 
blossomed around it, and various melodies of music 
‘ rang in the air/ The holy branch, thus miraculously 
M'afted to the shore of the island, was received with 
due honour, and was i)lanted in the Jhihfimegha garden, 
which the king had dedicated to the use of the Oi’der. 
The branch threw off eight Vigorous shoots,,, which 
were distributed and planted in as many localities. 

In those days also the king of 'Ceylon built for 
Mahendra the Maliavihara, the tirst monastery of the 
island, and the construction of the Chotiyagiri (Mihin- 
tald) monastery followed soon after, ,, 

The princess Anula, in company \\\ith five hundred 
virgins and five 'hundred women of the palace, was 
duly ordained as a nun by Sanghamitra, and straight- 
way ^^ttained the rank of Arahat ^he king ♦erected 
a nunnery for Sanghamitya, wlio there abode in peace, 
until she died in th^ tfifty-ninth year afte^ her 
<ifrdination, that baing the ninth year of tha^ reign of 
the Ceylonese King Uttiya. Her brother Mahendra 
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had passed away in the previous year, while observing 
^lie sixtieth ‘ retreat ’ since his ordination. 

While King Asoka was engaged in the festivals 
connected with* the dispatch of tjiie branch of the 60- 
troe, another mission, headed by liis grandson Surnana, 
arrived from Ce}’lon*to beg for relics to be enshrified 
ill the great diiim by the island king. TIkj request 
of tlMs second mission also was granted by King 
Asoka, who bestowed upon his ally a dishful of holy 
relics, to which Sakra, lord of the ])e\ as, added the 
right collar-bone ^f Buddhy,, extracted from the 
Chulamani dnj)a. The relics wm'o received with 
extreme honour, and enshrined with due ceremony in 
the Thnpariima dn/xi, the moment being marked by 
a terrific earthqmake. Witnessing this miracle, the 
people were converted in crowds, and the kings 
youngs brother joined the Order, which in those 
days received an accession of thirty thousand monks. 

THE LEOEND OF THE THIRI) CHURCH COUXCIJ; ^ 

When, as has been related, the heretics Avaxed 
great* in numbers and wuiought confusion in the 
Church, SO that Tor seven years the rite of confession 
and other solemn i-ites^remained in abeyance, King 

^ Se(f especially^ Dipavauisa, i. 25; v. 55; vii. 3^, 41, 56-59, 
The dates do ii8t seem all to agree, but the intention evidently 
is to ]^la«e the Third Council in €36, aiicf the Second Council in 
1 18 Ah 7 w Buddhae, the two intervals of 118 years being exactly 
cqual.^ Oife of the Chinese dates for Asc 4 ia is 118 A. n. (btsin^, 
e*d. Takakubut p. 14). 
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Asoka determined that the disorder should cease, and 
sent a minister to the Asokarama to compel th^ 
monks to resume the services. The minister, having 
gone there, assemble^ the monks and ^proclaimed the 
royal commands. The holy men replied that they 
* ‘Codid not perform the services- while the heretics 
remained. Thereupon the minister, exceeding his 
instructions, with his own hand smote off the Pleads 
of several of the contumacious ecclesiastics as they 
sat in convocation. The king s brother Tishya inter- 
fered, and prevented fipilier violepcc. 

The king was profoundly horrified and gi*eatly 
alarmed at the rash act of his minister, and sought ab- 
solution. In accordance with the advice of the clergy, 
the aged Tishya, son of Moggali, waS summoned from 
his distant retreat, and conveyed by boat down** the 
Ganges to the cai)ital, where lie was received hj the 
king witli extraordinary honour and reverence. 

Asoka, desiring to test tlie supernatural powers of 
the saint, begged that a miracle might be performed, 
and specially recpiested that an earthquake confined 
. to a limited space might be produced. The esaint 
placed ^ chariot, a horse, a man, and a vessel filled 
with water, one oil each side of a square space, exactly 
on the boundary lines, and produced an earthquake 
which ^^caused the half of each object within the 
l)Oundary line to qup^ke, w|iile tlie other half of each 
remained unshaken. S#itfefied by this display of 
p^wer, Asoka inquired if the sacrilegious irfarder of 
the priests by the minister must be accounted as the 
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king’s sin. The saint ruled that where there is no 
*wilful intention, there is no sin, and, accordingly, 
absolved Asoka, whom he instructed fully in th^ 
truth. 

The king commanded that all the priests in India, 
without exce2)tion, should be assembled, and takingliis 
seat by tlie^siclc of liis spiritual director, examined 
each ipriest individually as to his faith. The saint 
decided that the doctrine of the VaibadyavMin 
school was the true primitive teaching of the fnaster, 
and all dissenters ^vere cxpeUed, to the number of 
sixty thousand h A thousand orthodox priests of 
holy character were then selected to form a convoca- 
tion or Council. To these assemlded priests, Tishya, 
son of Moggali, recited the treatise called Kath&vatthu 
in onler to dissipate doubts on points of faith The 
Council following the procedure of the First Council 
at Rajagriha and the Second Council at Vaisali, recited 

^ Maliavaiiisa, cli. v. The classificutfons of the Buddhist 
schools vary juuch. I-tsiiig (pp. xxiii, 7) says that all Ceylon 
belonged to the Arifa-slharira-viliuya^ which had three subdivi- 
sions. •Tibetan authorities (Bockhill, pj). 187 seqq,) make two 
main divisions of jfuddhists, (i) %haviray (ii) MflMsang^ika, 
The SariAsfivMin school was a subdivision <>f the Sthavirat and 
the VaibMyavdclin was a s^-ct of the Sarntstmulin* The 
VaihddyavMin sect again was subdivided into four sections, 
MahUdsefka, Dharmr^vpiaka, Taun'((.\<(fiya, and Kdsi/apiya^ This 
explains how Fa?iien was able to obtain in Ceylon a copy of the 
Vinaya aopording to the MahiMsifka school (ch. xl). 

The legends have probably been iftuch influenced by sectarian 

bias. 

♦ • 

‘ Tumour’s franslation is corrected by Wijesinha. 
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and verified the whole body of the scriptures, and, 
after a session lasting nine months, dispersed. At^ 
the conclusion of the Council the earth quaked, as if 
to say ‘ Well done/ beholding the re-establishment of 
religion. Tishya, the son of Moggali, was then 
'seventy-two years of age. 

THE STORY OE TISHYA, THE VKJEGEUENT 
One t, day, Tishya, the younger brother of Asoka, 
and Vicegerent of the empire, happened to be in 
a forest, and watched a herd of ^ elk at play. The 
thought occurred to liim that when elks browsing in 
the forest divert themselves, there seems to be no 
good reason why monks well lodge<l and well fed in 
monasteries should not amuse themselves. C/Ojuing 
home, the vicegerent told his thoughts to the king, 
who, in order to make him understand the reason why, 
conferred upon him the sovereignty for the space of 
seven da^^s, saying, ‘Prince, govern the empire for 
seven days, at the end of which I shall put thee to 
death.’ At the close of the seventh day the king 
asked the .pi'ince : — ‘ Why art thou grown so wasted'^ ’ 
He replied, ‘ By veason of the horror* of death.’ The 
king rejoined, ‘Child, thou haot ceased to amuse thyself, 
because thou thinliest that in seven days thou^wilt be 
put Vo death. These monks are mcriikitiiig without 
ceasing on death f liow'^ then can they engage in 

frivolous diversions ? ’ ^ 

*■ 

^ Compare the legend of Mahendra in chapter vii, i^ost 
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The prince understood, and became a convert. 
Home time afterwards he was on a hunting expedition 
in the forest, when* he saw tlie saint Mahadharmara- 
kshita, a iiian 6f perfect piety gind freed from the 
fxmds of sin, sitting under a tree, and being fanned 
with a ])ranch by an elephant. Tlie prince, beholding ' 
this sight, loyged for tlie t ime when he might become 
even its tlujt saint and dwell at peace in the forest. 
The saint, in order to inelim^ the heart of tlie prince 
unto the faith, soared into the air and alighted *on the 
surface.of the watei^of the Asijiarama tank, wherein 
he bathed, while liis robes remained poised in tlie air. 
The prince was so delighted witli this miracle that he 
at once resolved to become a monk, and begged the 
king for perniissifin to receive ordination. 

Tlfe king, being unwilling to thwart his pious 
desire, kimself led the prince to the monastery, where 
ordination was conferred by the saint Mahtidharma- 
rakshita. At the same time one hundred thousand 
other persons were ordained, anrl no man can tell 
the number of those who became monks by reason 
o{ t]\% example set by the prince. 

THE LAST i)AYS OF ASOKA 

The1[)ranch of the holy 6o-tree, brought lo Ceylon 
in the manner above related, wai=^ dispatched in the 
eighteenth year of the reic^a pf Asoka the Pious, and 
planted in tlie MahAmegliavana ga^l^Jcn in Ceylon. ^ 

* In the twelfth year after that e\’ent, AsandhimitrS, 
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, the beloved queen of Anoka, who had shared his de- 
votion to Buddhism, died. In the fourth year after 
,her decease, the king, prompted by sensual passion, 
raised the princess Vi'ishyarakshita Uf the dignity of 
queen-consort. ^ She was young and vain, and very 
' sensible of her personal charms.* Tlie king's devotion 
to the 6o-tree seemed to her to ])e a slight to her 
attractions, and in the fourth year after her ele^/atioii 
her jealousy induced her to make an attempt to 
destroy the holy tree by art magic. The attempt 
failed. In the fourth year aft^r that event, King 
Asoka the Pious fulfilled the lot of mortality, having 
reigned thirty-seven years 

^ Compare the legend of the ‘ Dotage pf Asoka ’ in chapter 
vii, post. According to the Tibetan tradition, Asoka reigned 
for fifty-four yeai*s (Rockhill, p. 233). * 



CHAPTER VII 


The Indian LEaENDs op Asoka 

THE LINEAGE AND FAMILY OP ASOKA 

(i) ^KlNG*Bimbisara reigned at Riy agriha. His 
son was (2) Ajatasatru, whose son was (3) Udayi- 
bhadra, whose son was (4) Munda, whose soYi was 
(5) Kakavarnin, whose son was^6) Sahalin, whose son 
was (7) Tulakuchi, whose son was (8) Mahamandala, 
whose son was (9) Prasenajit, whose son was (10) 
Nanda, wliose son was (ii) Bindusara. 

King Bindusara reigned at Pataliputra, and had 
a soni named Susima. 

A certain Bi'ahman of Champa had a lo vely daughter. 
A prophecy declared that she was destined to be the 
mother of two sonln, of whom one would become uni- 
versal monarch, and the other would attain the goal 
of the life of a recluse. The Braliman, seeking the ful- 
filmen]) of the prophecy, succeeded in introducing his 
daughter into thejalace, but itlie jealousy of the que^ens 

debarred her from tlie royal embraces* and assigned to 

% 

' The genealogy as given in the text is from the pjose AsoM- 
mddna iti the Dir^dvaddna (Burnouf, Introduction, p|j.^ 319 
seqq.). The reader will observe that Chandragupta is omitted, 
and that liindusara, the father of^soka, is represented as being 
the son of Nanda. The metrical ^Asohdvaddna (Kajendralala 
Mitra, Buddhist LiteraUit^e, pp. 6- f;) substitutes Mahi-# 

pafa for Ajatasatru, and exhibits other minor variations. 
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her the menial duties of a barber. After some time 
the girl managed to explain to the king that she 
^no barber, but the daughter of sfc Brahman. When 
the king understood t^hat she belonged to a caste with 
a member of which he could honourably consort, he at 
once took her into favour and made her chief queen. 
In due course, the Bi'ahman’s daughter^ whose name 
was Subhadrangi, bore to the king two sons, tli^ elder 
named Asoka, and the younger named Vigatasoka. 

The* ascetic Pingala Vatsajiva, when consulted by 
King Bindusara concerning the ^.destiny of th® t'WO 
boys, feared to tell his sovereign the truth, because 
Asoka was rough-looking and displeasing in the sight 
of his father; but he frankly told Queen Subha- 
drangi that her son Asoka was' destined for the 
throne. ‘ 

It came to pass that King Bindusara desired to 
besiege Taxila, which was in rebellion. The king 
ordered his despised son Asoka to undertake the siege, 
and yet would not supply him with chariots or the 
needful munitions of war. Ill-supplied as he was, the 
prince obediently started to carry out the .kind’s 
orders, whereupon the earth opene^l, and from her 
bosom supplied (ill his wants. When Asoka with his 
army approached Taxila, the citizens came forth to 
meet, hini, protesting that their quarrel was only with 
oppressive ministers, not^witli the king or the kings 
son, Taxila and the kingdom of the Svasas^ made 
jtheir submission » to the prince, who in due course 
returned to the canital. 
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It came to pass that one day Prince Susiina, the 
king's eldest son, was coming into the palace from the 
garden when he plAyfully threw his glove at the head^ 
of the prime minister Khallatakf^ The minister was 
deeply offended, and from that day engaged in a con- 
spiracy with five hundred privy councillors to exclude' 
Susima, and Jbo place Asoka on the throne. 

Th# people of Taxila again revolted, and Prince 
Susima, who was deputed to reduce them to obedi- 
ence, failed in his task. King Bindusara, who was 
then old and ill, desired to send Asoka to Taxila, 
and to recall Susima, that he might take up the suc- 
cession. 

The ministers, however, contrived to exclude the 
elder prince, and Ibo secure the throne for Asoka, on 
whoSe head the gods themselves placed the crown, 
at the# moment when his father expired. Susima 
marched against Pataliputra, to assert his rights 
and expel the usurper ; but Asoka and his minister 
Radhagupta obtained the services* of naked giants, 
who successfully guarded the gates, and by stratagem 
Sjasima was inveigled, so that he fell into a ditch full 
of burning fuel, iind there miserably peri8ht)d. 

'^HE TYRANNY AND CONVERSIQN OF AfJOKA 

One day, when five hundred of^his ministers 'ven- 
tured® to resist the royal wil?, ^soka, transported with 
rage, drew his sword, and with hi'i own hand cut off 
tfie heads o^ all the offenders. 
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Another clay, the women of the palace, whom Asia’s 
I’ough features failed to please, mocked him by breakr 
^ing off the leaves of an asoha tree in the garden. 
The king, when he fceard of the incident, caused five 
hundred women to be burnt alive. 

^rhe ministers, horrified at these acts of cruelty, 
entreated the king not to defile his royal hands with 
blood, but to appoint an executioner to^ cariy out 
sentences. 

The ‘king accepted this advice, and a man named 
Chandagirika— a wretch of une:j^ampled cruelty, who 
loved to torture animals, ancl had slain his father and 
mother — was sought out and appointed Chief Execu- 
tioner. For his use the king caused to bo built a 
prison, which had a most attractive exterior, so that 
men might be tempted to enter it, and thus suffer all 
the tortures of hell which awaited them within; for 
the king had commanded that no man who entered 
this prison should leave it alive. 

One day, a holy ascetic named Balapandita^ un- 
wittingly entered the gate, and was instantly seized 
by the jailer. The holy man, tliough given ..seven 
day{^’ respite, was at tlie end of tli/? term of grace 
ruthlessly cast 'into a scetliing cauldron of filth, 
beneath which a great fire ’was kindled. The cruel 
jailer,^ looking in, l)eheld the saint, spated on lotus, 
and unscathed by fire. ^ The miracle having been 
reported to the palace, king himself came to* see it, 
^nd being convertod by the sight and the tpreaching 
’ Samudra in the metrical version. 
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of the holy man, embraced the true religion and for- 
sook the paths of wickedness. 

The prison was* demolished, and the jailer was^ 
burnt alive. 

The above legend from the Asokavaddniiy which is 
given with further details by Hiuen Tsang (Beal, ii. 
86), places the ‘prison' or ‘hell’ at Psitaliputra the 
capital 

Another form of the legend, which is merely re- 
ferred to by Hiuen Tsang without comment, 'places 
the ‘ hell ’ at Ujjain iji Malwa (Beal, ii. 271). 

The conversion of the king, according to Hiuen 
Tsang, was due to the great saint Upagupta, whom he 
met after the destruction of the * hell.’ With the aid 
of Upagupta, KinJ^ Asoka summoned the genii and 
comidanded them to build dd/x(s throughout the land 
for the ^reception of the relics of Buddha’s body, which 
had been taken out of the eight where they had 

originall}^ been en'shrined after the cremation of the 
Sakya sage. At the moment of a solar eclipse the 
genii, in obedience to the commands of the king and 
the sjiiiit, simultaneously deposited the relics in all 
the st'dpfw. 

The Avaddna story is that wh6n King Asoka 
desired to distribute the sacred relics of the body of 
Buddhjf among ^ the eighty-four thousand stupas 
erected by himself, he opened the ^t'dpa of the tlrn, 
wher€in*King Aj^itasatru ha 1 enshrined the cremation 
relics collected from seven of the eiglit original d'dpas^ 
The eighth,, that at Ramagrama, was defended by the 

BJhIlTil JU.l. I* 
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guardian Nagas, who would not allow it to be opened. 
The relics thus withdrawn from the SHpa of the 
^XJrn were distributed among eighty-four thousand 
dUpas ^ ' resplendent C.S the autumn cloVids/ which were 
erected in a single day by the descendant of the 
' Mauryas. ^ ' The worshipful, the fortunate Maurya 
caused the erection of all these stijupaf^ for the benefit of 
created beings ; formerly he was called on f arth«Asoka 
the Wicked, but this good work has earned for him 
the name of Asoka the Pious 
The metrical Avadtw.a is still n\ore extravagant than 
the prose form of the tale, and alleges that 3.510 
millions of were erected at the request of the 

people of Taxila, and that ten millions were erected 
by the Yakshas on the shores of ' the sea. 


THE PILGRIM AC}E OK ASOKA 

Having erected the eighty-four thousand diipas, 
King Asoka expressed a desire to visit the holy places 
of his religion. By the advice of his counsellors he 
sent for the saint Upagupta, son of Gupta the 
perfumer.' Upagupta had been iii^ accordance with 
prophecy born a century after the death of Buddha, 
and, when summoned by the king, was dwelling on 
Mount Urumunda in the Natabhatika forefit near 
Matfiura. 

The saint accepted tl^e royal invitation, and, 9,ccom- 

^ This passage proves that , the hero of the AsSlcAva/ldna is 
Asoka Maurya. 
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panied by eighteen thousand holy men, travelled in 
^tate by boat down the Jumna and Ganges to Patali- 
putra, where he • was received with the utmos j 
reverence and ‘^lonour h 

The king said: ‘I desire to visit all the places , 
where the Venerable Buddha stayed, to do honour* 
unto them, and to mark each with an enduring 
incnKiirial for the instmction of the most remote 
posterity.’ The saint approved of the project, and 
undertook to act as guide. Escorted by a mighty 
army tjie monarch >;isited all tjie holy places in order. 

The first j)lace visited was the Lumbiiii Gai'dcn. 
Here Upagupta said: 'In this spot, great king, the 
Venerable One was born^’; and added: ‘ Here is the 
first monunient consecrated in honour of the Buddha, 
the ^ight of whom is excellent. Here, the moment 
after Wh birth, the reefuse took seven steps upon the 
ground.’ 

The king bestowed a hundred thousand gold pieces 
on the people of the place, and iuilt a stdjxi. He 
then passed on to Kapilavastu. 

^The royal pilgrim next visited the Bodhi-tree at 
Bodh Gaya, an/ there also gave a largess of a 
hundred thousand gold pieces, and* built a chaitya, 
Rishipatana (Sarnath) near Benares, where Gautama 
had* ' ttirncd th<j wheel of the law*’ and Kusii^j^ara, 
where the Teacher had passed awt^, were also visited 

^ Compare the story of Tishya, so^i of Moggali, in the ‘ Legend 
of the Jfhiifl Church Council ' in, chapter fi, p. 215, above. 

*“ Comj)arc ?he Rummindci pillar inscription in chanter v. 
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with similar observances. At Sravasti the pilgrims 
did reverence to the Jetavana monastery, wher^ 
pautama had so long dwelt and *taught, and to the 
Mpas of his discipbs, Sariputra, Mattdgalayana, and 
Maha KAsyapa. But when the king visited the 
of Vakkula, he gave only one copper coin, inasmuch 
as Vakkula had met with few obstacles in the path 
of holiness, and had done little good to^ his «fellow 
creatures. At the btAj'x-t of Ananda, the faithful 
attendant of Gautama, the royal gift amounted to 
six million gold pieces, 

THK STORY OF VITAsOKA. 

Vitasoka, the king’s brother ^wr.8 an adherent of 
the Tirthyas, wlio reproached the Buddliist monks 
as being men who loved ple&isure and feUred pain. 
Asoka’s efforts to convert his brother were met by 
the retort that the king was mei'ely a tool in the 
hands of the monks. The king therefore resolved 
to effect his brother’s conversion by sti'atagem. 

At his instigation the ministers tricked Vitasoka 
into the assumption of che insignia* of royalty. The 
king when informed of what had happened feigned 
great anger, and threatened 'nis brother with instant 
death. Ultimately he was persuaded to grant 'the 
offender seven days’ respite, and to permit him to 
exercise sovereign powei\» during those seven ^ days. 
During this period the fear of death so wrought upon 

Vitasoka = Vigatasoka. 
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the mind of Vit^soka that he embraced the doctrine 
4)f Buddha, in which he was instructed by the holy 
Sthavira Yasas. WiHi difficulty the king was per-, 
suaded by the ^liavira Yasas ^ grant to his brother 
permission to become a monk. In order to initiate 
the novice gradually* into the habits of the life of a 
mendicant friar, Asoka prepared a hermitage for him 
withii# the^ palace grounds. From this hermitage 
Vit^soka withdrew, first to the Kukkutar^ma mon- 
astery, and afterwards to Videha (Tirhfit), * where 
he attained to the of a dsaint (amhat). When 
Vit&soka, clad in rags, returned to the palace, he was 
received with great honour, and was induced to exhibit 
his supernatural powers. He then again withdrew to 
a distant retreat b’^yond the frontier, where he fell ill. 
Asokli sent him medicine, and he recovered. 

In th«)se days it happened that a devoted adherent of 
the Brahman ascetics threw down and broke a statue of 
Buddha at Pundra*Vardhana in Bengal. As a penalty 
for the sacrilege eighteen thousand inhabitants of 
that city were massacred in one day by order of 
Asoka. Some time after another fanatic at Pataliputra 
similarly overthiw a statue of Buddha. The persons 
concerned, with all their relatives afid friends, were 

^ llic X^eyloneae Jlahavaiiisa (ch. iv) represents the Syiavira 
Yasas (Yaso) as a leading personage at ^he Second or Vaisali 
Counci^iB>the reign of Kula8oka.^or Asoka T. This fact is one 
of the many indications that Kalasdfea is a fiction, and that no 
reliance; caif be placed on the jiccounts^of any of the three* 
church councils. 
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burned alive, and the king placed the price of a dindra 
on the head of every Brahmanical ascetic. i 

, Now, when the proclamation published Vitji- 
soka, clad in his beggl^r's garb, happened to be lodging 
; for the night in the hut of a cowherd. The good wife, 
seeing the unkempt and dishevelled appearance of her 
guest, was convinced that he must be one of the 
proclaimed ascetics, and persuaded her husband to 
slay him in order to earn the reward. The cowherd 
carried his victim s head to the king, who was horrified 
at the sight, find was epersuaded^ by his ministers to 
revoke the proclamation. Not only did he revoke the 
cruel proclamation, but lie gave the world peace by 
ordaining that henceforth no one should bo put to 
death b 

In Fa-hien’s version of the legend the brother df tlio 
king is anonymous. The pilgrim tells us that the 
younger brother of King Asoka lived the life of a 
recluse on the Vulture’s Peak liill near Rfijagriha, 
wliere he had attained to the rank of a saint [arhat\ 
The king invited tlie recluse to the palace, but the 
invitation was declined. The king then premised 
that if liis brother would accept tfie invitation, he 
would make a hill for him inside the city. ‘Then 
the king, providing all sorts of meat and drink, 
invilje*'! the genii, and addressed the;u thus : I' beg 
you to accept my< invitation for to-morrow; but as 
there are no seats, I mvist request you each (o^ bring 

‘ ^ Thp inscriptions prove tli?t Asoka did not abolish*, capital 
punishment. 
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his own.” On the moiTow the great genii came, each 
^ne bringing with him a great stone, four or five paces 
square. After the* feast, he deputed the genii to pile 
up their seats, and make a greatfstone mountain ; anJ 
at the base of the mountain with five great square 
stones to make a rock chamber, in length abouif 35 
feet, and in breadth 22 feet, and in height 71 feet 
or so.# 

The same story is told by Hiuen Tsang in order to 
explain the origin of the stone dwelling which was 
still to be seen at Pataliputra in the seventh century 
A. 1). ^ The name of Mahendra is given to the hermit- 
prince by Hiuen Tsang, who relates of him a legend, 
which may be compared with that of Vit&soka. The 
two stories have jforne points in common. 

THE sToRY op mahendra, AND THE CONVERSION OF 
CEY'LON 

King Asoka early in his reign *had a half-brother, 
the son of his mother, who was younger than the king, 
and Ijelonged to a noble family. The young man was 
extravagant, wagfeful, and cruel in disposition. In his 
dress also he aped the roj^al costume? 

The indignation of tlTe people became so great that 
the^mmisters ventured to remonsti'ate with* the king, 

Beab ik 9i* Major Wacl«lfell identifies Mahendra’s Hill 
with the Bhikhna Pahari at Pat^a, on which the Nawilb’s 
palace^ staflds, and states? that^thc neifflibouring miihalla^ 
ward, is calle*d Mahendm. 
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and to say: ‘Your majesty’s brother in his pride 
assumes a dignity beyond his due. When the govern-^ 
ment is impartial, the subjects ara contented; when 
Ihe subjects are coi^^-ent, the sovereign is at peace. 
We desire that you should preserve the principles of 
•goV'emment harfJed down to uSi by our fatherSi, and 
that you should deliver to justice the men who seek 
to change those principles.’ 

Then King Asoka, weeping, addressed liis brother 
and said: ‘I have inherited from my ancestors the 
duty of protecting my people ; how is it that you, my 
own brother, liave forgotten my affection and kind- 
ness? It is impossible for me at the very beginning 
of my reign to disregard tlie laws. If I punish you, 
I dread the resentment of my ancesters ; if I pass over 
your transgressions, I dread the ill opinion ofcmy 
people.’ * 

The prince, bowing his head, admitted his error, 
and begged for nothing more than a respite of seven 
days\ The king j^ranted this request, and threw 
his brother into a dark dungeon, thougli lie provided 
him with exquisite food and all other luxuries.^ At 
the end of* the first daj^ the guard*' cried out to the 
prisoner : ‘ One day has gone ; six days are left.’ By 
the time the sixth day had^ expired, the prisoner’s 
repentance and discipline were complete. He attained 
at onbe to the rank of a saint [arahat)^ and feeling 
conscious of miraculous powers, ascended into ‘'liho air. 

^ Compare the CeyXinese ‘Stoiy of Tishya, the Vicegerent* 
in chapter vi, p. 218, above. * 
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Asoka went in person to the dungeon, and told his 
brother that having now, contrary to expectation, 
attained the highest degree of holiness he might 
return to his place. Mahendrj| replied that he had 
lost all taste for the pleasures of the world, and 
desired to live in ^solitude. AsokA consented, Ibut*' 
pointed out that it was unnecessary for the prince 
to retire to* the iriountains, as a hermitage could be 
constructed at the capital. The king then caused 
the genii to build a stone house, as already related. 

Mahendra, after his conversion, journeyed to the 
south of India, and built a monastery in tlie delta of 
the Kaveri (Caiivery), of which the ruins were still 
visible a tliousand years later ^ 

He is also relaW to liave made use of his super- 
natural powers to pass througli the air to Ceylon, 
in which island he spr?ad the knowledge of the true 
law, and widely diffused the doctrine bequeathed 
to his disciples by the Master. From the time of 
Mahendra, the people of Ceylon,* who had been ad- 
dicted to a corrupt form of religion, forsook their 
ancient erroi's and heartily accepted the truth. The 
conversion of Ceylon, accordihg to Hiuen Tsang, took 
place one hundred years after the death of Buddha 

1 Beal, ii. 231. 

2 Beaf, ii. 246. Compare the legends of the Valj^vaihsa 
and Dipavaihsa* Hiuen Tsang, like the Asokdvaddntty placed 
Asoka Maurya a century after ^ddha, tlie date assigned by the 
Ceylonese legend to Kalasoka, * 
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THE STOBY OP RUN A LA 

In th5 seventh century a. d. pilgrims were shown ‘ 
a stilpa at Taxila, which was said to have been built 
by Asoka to mark ftie spot where tlic eyes of his 
belqyed son Kuj)Ala were torn out. The story of 
Kunala is to the following effect. 

After the death of his faithful consort Asandhi- 
mitra, King Asoka, late in life, married .Tish^ara- 
kshita, a dissolute and unprincipled young woman. 
She cast amorous glances on lier stepson Kunala, 
her worthy predecessor’s son, who was famous for 
the beauty of Ins eyes. The virtuous prince rejected 
with horror the advances made by his stepmother, 
who then became filled with ‘ the spite of contemned 
beauty h’ and changed her hot love into bitter hate. 
In pursuance of a deep-laid scheme for th(j destruc- 
tion of him who by his virtue had put her Vice to 
shame, the queen with honied words persuaded 
the king to depute, Kumlla to the government of 
distant Taxila. 

The prince obediently accepted the honourable 
commission^ and when departing wafi warned b^ hie> 
fatheir to verify orders received, which, if genuine, 
would be sealed with an impression of the king’s 
teeth T,he queen bided her time, with ever-growing 

’ Spretae iniuria fonriae (Vcv^ll). 

2 Mr. Beal has cited an exJtct English parallel in the verses 
describing the gift of lands to the Rawdon family, quoted in 
Burke's Peerage^ s. v. Hastings : — ' 
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hatred. After the lapse of some months she wrote 
#a dispatch, addressed to the viceroy’s ministers at 
Taxila, directing them immediately on receipt of the 
orders to put •out the eyes ofl the viceroy, Prince 
Kunala, to lead him and his wife into the mountains. . 
and to there leave tltem to perish. 

She sealed the dispatch with royal red wax, and, 
wheipthe ]^:ing was asleep, furtively stamped the wax 
with the impression of his teeth, and sent off the orders 
with all speed to Taxila. The ministers who deceived 
the orders knew no^ what to (Jo. The prince, noticing 
their confusion, compelled them to explain. The min- 
isters wished to compromise hy detaining the prince in 
custody, pending a reference to the capital. But the 
prince would not* permit of any delay, and said : ‘ My 
fatller, if he has ordered my death, must be obeyed ; 
and the seal of his teeth is a sure sign of the correct- 
ness of the orders. No mistake is possible.’ He then 
commanded an outcaste wretch to pluck out his eyes. 
The order was obeyed, and the priiice, accompanied by 
liis faithful wife, w.andered forth in sightless misery 
to big his bread. 

In the course 9f their weary wanderings they ar;:ived 
at PiUaliputra. ‘ Alas/ cried the blind man, ‘ what 

' I, William, king, the third of my reign, 

Give^o Sanlyn Rawdon, Hope and Hopetown^. 

And in token that thj^ thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with hiy tooth. 

[before Meg, Mawd, ai^d Margci^, 

An(f my third son Henry.’ (Tml. Ant. ix. 86.) 
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pain I suffer from cold and" hunger. I was a prince; 
I am a beggar. Would that I could make myself' 
known, and get redress for the * false accusations 
brought against me.’ t Ho managed to* penetrate into 
^ an inner court of the palace, where he lifted up his 
* voi& and wept, ahd, to the sound of a lute, sang a Song 
full of sadness. 

The king in an upper chamber heard the stiains, 
and thinking that he recognized the voice and touch 
as those of his son, sent for the minstrel. The king, 
when ho beheld his sightless son^^ was overwhelmed 
with grief, and inquired by whose contrivance all 
this misery had come about. The prince humbly 
replied : ‘ In truth, for lack of filial piety I have thus 
been punished by Heaven. On such* and such a day 
suddenly came a loving order, and I, having no mc^ans 
of excusing myself, dared not shrink from the panisli- 
ment.’ 

The king, knowing in his heart that Queen Tishyara- 
kshita was guilty of the crime, without further inquiry 
caused her to be burnt alive, and visited with condign 
. punishment eveiy person, high or low, who had i any 
share^in the outrage. The officials were;;3onie dismissed, 
some banished, soine executed. The common people 
were, according to one account, massacred, and, ac- 
cording^ to another,* transported across ^the Hima:layas 
to the aeserts of Khptanb 

^ Beal, i. 143, ii. 310; Burhouf, p. 360. Compare the wild 
Tibetan legends about the introduction of Buddhism into Khotai^ 
in Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha^ pp. 232 seqq. These 
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In those days a great saint named Ghosha dwelt 
» in the monastery by the holy tree of Mahabodhi. To 
him the king brcfught Kunala, and prayed that hi^ 
son might receive his sight. The saint commanded 
that on the morrow a great congregation should 
assehible to hear lim preaching of tbe Law, and that 
each person^should bring a vessel to receive his tears. 
A vfwt multitude of men and women assembled, and 
there was not one of those who heard the sermon but 
was moved to tears, which fell into the vessels provided. 

The saint collected the tef^s in a golden vase, and 
said these words: ‘The doctrine which I have ex- 
pounded is the most mysterious of Buddha’s teaching ; 
if that exi)Ositioii is not true, if there is error in 
what I have said, then let things remain as they are ; 
butfif what I have said is true and free from error, 
let this man, after wasliing his eyes with these tears, 
receive his sight.’ 

Whereupon Kunala washed in the tears and received 
his sight. 

A STORY OF TISHYARAKSHITA 

TishyarakshitA, queen of King Asoka, iu pursuance 
of her incestuous passion for her stepson, Pri nee Kuntll a, 
who repulsed her adva^ices, resolved to avenge herself, 
and, ip order to accomplish her purpose, t«ok advan- 

legends mention tSe saint Y^isas as the minister of Asoka the 
Pious^ SThe story of Kunala ii^olklore. Compare the legend 
of Phaedra and HippolytUs, and Jdtaka No. 472 (MaMpadtima) 
ill the^trailslation by Mr. Rouse^ who citeS other Indian parall^s 
(voL iv, p. ii^). 
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tage of the king’s sufferings from a dangerous and 
apparently incurable disease, to acquire complete con-^ 
trol over his mind, and for some days she was granted 
unrestrained use of tie sovereign power. 

Asoka, believing his malady to be incurable, gave 
the* order : ' Send for Kunala ; I .wish to place him on 
the throne. What use is life to me ? ’ Tishyarakshita 
hearing these words, thought to herself : ‘ If IJunala 
ascends the throne, I am lost.’ Accordingly she said 
to King Asoka : ‘ I undertake to restore you to health, 
but a necessary conditipn is that you forbid all, physi- 
cians to have access to tlie palace.’ The king com- 
plied with her request, and she enjoined everybody to 
bring to her any person, man or woman, who might be 
suffering from the same malady as tiie king. 

Now it happened that a man of the shepherd easte 
was suffering from the same ^malady. His wjfe ex- 
plained his case to a physician, who promised to 
prescribe a suitable remedy after examining the 
patient. The man then consulted the physician, who 
brought him to Queen TishyarakshitS;. She had him 
conveyed to a secret place, where he was put to (J.eath. 
When his* body was opened she perceived in his 
stomach a huge AVorm, which liad deranged the bodily 
functions. She applied pounded pepper and ginger 
witho\it effect, but when the worm was touched with 
an onion, he died iijamediii^ely, and passed out of the 
intestines. The queen ther^ begged the king tb oat an 
quion and so recOv^er his health. The king replied : 

‘ Queen, I am a Kshatriya ; how can I eat an onion ’ 
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‘ My lord/ answered the queen, ‘ you should swallow it 
merely as physic in order to save your life/ The 
king then ate tht onion, and the worm died, passing 
out of the inffestines K 


THE DOTAGE OF KING ASOKA 

Thi^ king resolved to give a thousand millions 
of gold pieces to the Master s service, and when far 
advanced in years liad actually given nine hundred 
and sixty millions.^ In the l\ope that tlm vow would 
be completed before he died he daily sent great treasures 
of silver and gold to the Kukkutararna monastery at 
the capital. In those days Sampadi, the son of Kunala 
M^as heir-apparent. To him the ministers pointed out 
that the king was ruining himself by his extravagance, 
and 'vv^ouid, if permittkl to continue it, be unable to 
resist the attacks of other moiiarchs or to protect the 
kingdom. 

The prince, therefore, forbade die treasurer to com- 
ply with the king’s demands. Asoka, unable to obtain 

> ^ Fa-lneii (ch. xyi) notes that^ the inhabitants of Gangetic ’ 
India did not ‘e'>t garlic or onions, with the exception of 
Chandalas (outcastes) only.’ The prejudite exists to this day. 
The high-caste people perceive’ in onions a fanciful resemblance 
to ^esh meat. This story is from the JKunala section of the 
DivydrmUna B^rnouf, ‘Introduction,’ p. 133. 

“ The Jain legends represent^ampadins a great patron of the 
Jain%ch\irch. Nothing authcjiti9 is known about him. The 
legend of Asoka’s dotage is given by purnouf, pp. 381 seqq^. 
Gompare fhe, Ceylonese story of ‘ The Last Days of Asoka >in 
chapter vi, anie, p. 219. 
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supplies from the treasury, began to give away the 
plate which furnished the royal table, first the gold, * 
qext the silver, and finally the irdn. When all the 
metallic ware had bel*n exhausted, the*' ministers f ur- 
. nished the king’s table with earthenware. Then Asoka 
demanded of them, ‘Who is king of this country?’ 
The ministers did obeisance and respectfully replied : 
‘Your majesty is king.' Asoka burst into^teans, and 
cried: ‘ Why do you say from kindness what is not true? 
I am fallen from my royal state. Save this lialf-apple^ 
there is nought of which I can djspose as sovereign.’ 
Then the king sent the half-apple to the Kukkutar&ma 
monastery, to be divided among the monks, who should 
be addressed in this wise : ‘ Behold, this is my last gift ; 
to this pass have come the riches of the emperor of 
India. My royalty and my power have departed ,*^^de- 
prived of health, of physic, and of physicians, to me no 
support is left save that of the Assembly of the saints. 
Eat this fruit, which is offered with the intent that 
the whole Assembly inay partake of it, my last gift.’ 

Once more King Asoka asked his minister R&dha- 
gupta: ‘Who is sovereign of this country?'. The 
minister did obeisance and respectfully replied : * Sire, 
your majesty is sovereign of this country.' 

King Asoka, recovering his composure, responded in 
verse^ ^nd Wd : — 

This earth, encincttired by its sapphire zone, 

This earth, bedecked with* gleaming jewels rare, 

Amalaka fruit, Eniblica officinalis. 
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This earth, of hills the everlasting throne, 

This earth, of all creation mother fair, 

I gwe to the Assembly. 

The blessing ’^^hich attends such' gift be mine; 

Not Indra's halls nor Brahma’s courts I crave, 

Nok yet the splendours which round monarchs shine, 

And pass away, like rushing Ganga’s wave, 

’ Abiding not a moment. 

With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake, 

This gift of Earth’s immeasurable sj)here 

I to the Saints’ Assembly freely make; 

And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 

A good which changeth never \ . 

King Asoka, having thus spoken, scaled the deed of 
gift, and presently fulfilled the law of mortality. 

The forty millions of gold pieces which yet remained 
to complete King Asoka s vow for the gift of a thousand 

* According to Fa^hien (chapter xxvii), this gift of the 
empire was recorded in an inscription on a stone pillar to the 
south of Pataliputra. The site of the' pillar has not been 
identified with certainty. The speech of Asoka in prose is as 
follows : — 

earth, which ocean enwrap^s in a glorious garment of 
sapphire, this earth ;whereof the face is adorned with mines 
of diverse jewels, this earth, which supports all creatures and 
Mount Madai*a, T give to the Ssschibly. 

‘As the reward of this good deed I desire not to dvjell in the 
palac?of*Indra, ^or get' in that of Brahma, nor do I in ar#yiwise 
desire the felicity of kingship, which, quicker even than run- 
ning w^te», passes away and is ^one. 

‘The reward which I crave for the perJTect faith whereby 
I make ^lis gifj is that self-cont’iol which the saints honour,' 
and which is a good exempt from change.’ 


SMITH K. I, 
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millions, were expended by the ministers in the 
redemption of the earth, and Sampadi was placo<] 
^upon the vacant tlirone. He wa^ succeeded by his 
son Vrihaspati, whb was succeeded in order by 
Vrishasena, Pushyadharma, and Pushpamitra. 


APPENDIX 

By tbo kindness of Dr. Bloch and of Major Alcock, I. M.v^., 
Superintendent of the Indian Miiseuhi, Calcutta, I am able 
to give the following list of casts of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions in the Indian Museum : — 

I. The Fourteen Rock Edicts and Kalinga JCdicts : — 
Girnar, Dhauli, Jaiigada, Kalsi, Bhalfbazgarhi, Miinsahra 
(except the fourth portion, containing Edict XIII). 

II. Minor Rock Edicts: — Bahusram and Siddup^ura (ex- 
cept version No. Ill, from Jatinga-Raniesvara). 

III. Gave Inscriptions : — The three Barabar Hill records of 
Asoka and the three .Nagarjuiii Hill records of ’Da-aratlia. 

IV. The Tarai Pillars: — Nighva and Runimindei 
(Padari^). 

V. Pillar Edicts and Minor Pillar Phlicts: — Allahabad 
(including '’the Queen’s and KausamlV^ Edicts), Lauriya- 
Araraj, Laurij^a-Nandangarh (Navandgarli). 

The original Bhabra Insciiptfon is 2)re^eivcd in the rooms 
of the AsiUic Society of Bengal. 

Ctsls of some of the inscriptions also ^.xisl in the Provin- 
cial Museum, Luckinirw. 
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Ahhisheka^ defined, 22. 
Achaemenian* empire, 140; 

archiitecture, 140; records, 141. 
Admiralty Board, 102. 
Afghanistan, 15, 75, 76, 80, 
104. 

Agents, the king^ 182, 

185 M. 

Agni Brahmfi., nephew oY Asoka, 
210. 

Ajfttaiatru, king. 

Ajlvikas, 32, 54, 60, 62, 70, 73. 

134, 198, 201. 

Akbar, 84, 13S, 166 w. 
Alexander (i) the G?eat, 11, 13, 
75 ; (2) Epirus, 

43 , 73 >i 74 - ^ 

Alexandria, bas-reliefs of, 143. 
Allahalfad, pillar and inscrij)- 
tions, 54, 1 19, 146, 196, 197. 
Almoner’s department, 190 w. 
Almsgiving, 31, 65, 169. 
Alphabet, see Script. 
Amazonian guards, 89. 

Ambhi = Omphis, q. i\ 
Amitraghftta (-khlda', title, 
73. 

Ananda, at upas of,* 40, 41 u., 
228. • 

Xndhras, 42, 175 - 
Animal fights, ^o. 

Animals, regulations concerning, 

s4.i26- 

Ant, queen, eat^, 1^7. 
Antigonos, (1) king of Syria, 14; 
(^) Go^tas, king of Macedonia, 
43 .%. 174 - 

Antiochos, (i) Soter, 18, 72 ; 
(2)'i;beos*4q, 73, 74, 76, T57, 
•174. * 

Antipater, ii, 12. 


I Anulfl., princess, 213, 214. 
j Aparantaka^ coast N. of Bombay, 
I 447 212. 

> Arachosia, ii, 15, 16, 75, 76 n. 

' Arahat -- Buddhist saint, l73?o 
’ Aramaic script, 128, 159. 

Archipelago, Indian, Bud(^ism 
I ^in, 46. 

I Architecture, of Asoka, 108, 

i 135* 

I Aria, ii, 15, 75. 

! Arms, Indian, 103, 104 
I Army, organization of, 101-3. 

I Artha.'tdstra, I7«., 8374., 88 
Bgn., 93/7., 93 /0, gSv., 

100- 1 02 7<., 10477., 158 77., 

163 77., 16^ n. 

I Arts, in age of Asoka, 1 34. 
Ar^asthac)ra-'uih<U/a, Buddhist 
school, 217 it. 

Asandhiraitra, queen, 19377., 
meaning of, 183?/,, 

1 84 71 . 

Asoka, early life of, 1 9 ; corona- 
tion of, 20; chronology of, 21, 
68, 72; titles of, 22; wars of, 
24 6 ; conversi#!! of, 27, 28, 
199 ti. ; etliics of, 30--!|., 67 ; 
monk hnd monarch, 35 9 ; 
parallel cases, 36-8 ; made 
pious tours, 39 ; converted by 
I T pag wpta , 41^ orga nized 

1 missions, 42-7 ; his^ gelations 
' with Ceylon, 48 ; his brother 

Mahendra, 49-52 ; published 
Rock ^Edicts, 5 2 ; appointed 
Censors, 53 ; published Pillar 
Edicts, 54 ; Council of, 55 ; 
doctrine of sanctity of life, 
56-8^; jbaught reverence, 58 ; 

2 
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inflicted capital punishuieiit, 
5p, iS 6 n,; toleration of, 59-63; 
virtues taught by, 65 ; did not 
abdicate, 69 ; successorH of, 71 ; 

• extent of empire of, 75-82 ; 
daughter and son-in-law of^ 78 ; 
said to have visited Khotan, 81 ; 
improved Pataliputra, 85 ; aiito- 

• crat and Head of Church, 92, 

-195 n. ; administration of, 93 ; 

personal supervision of, 97 ; 
penal laws of, loo; place in 
history of, 105 ; character of, 
106 ; buildings of, 107 ; monas- 
teries of. 109; siApax of, no; 
pillars oV, ii6, 125 ; rock in- 
scriptions of, 126-34; cave- 
dwellings of, 1 34 ; arts in age of, 
135-8 ; learning in time of, 139, 
scripts used by, 139 ; stylo of, 
144; inscribed pillars of, 146; 
called Art, 1 50??., 1 5 2?i.; vice- 
roy atTaxila and Ujjain, 181 ?if,; 
reviewed measures of his reign, 
190 ; at Lumbini Garden, 199 ; 
visited of Konakamana, 

200 ; Ceylonese legend of, 205; 
last days of, 219; Indian 
legends of, 221 ; pilgrimage of, 
226 ; Kunala, son of, 234. 

Asok&rftma, monastery, 109, 
208. 

Asokdvaddnct, cited, 40,’ 41 
221 n.j 226 V/., 233 D. 

Assam = Kamarftpa, 81. 

Assyrian models, 143. 

Avanti country, 209. 

Ay Mil ==■ yuh-f(je{yuta), q. 

Babylon, death of Alexander at, 
II, 72 ; Seleucus satrap of, 14. 

Baotriana, ii. 

Bairftt, rock hlscription at, 132, 
134 * » *• 

Bakhirft, pillar at, 117, 1^0. 

Bakkula = Vakkula, q. v. 

Bftlapandita, ascetic, 224. 

Balif defined, 199 « 

Bafiiohistan, 15, 75, 81. 

Bankipore, 16, 84, 108. 

Bardbar Hills, 70, 134, ^ 


Bas&r ~ VaisAli, 117. 

Bas-reliefs, 137, 142. 

Bats, eaten, 187. 

Beef, uaed in ancient India, 

186 n. 

Benares, ^28 w*., 40. 

Bengal, SaAftnka, king of, 71. 

Besnagar, railing at, IT4; 
femaje statue at, 116 ; « ^edi- 
sagiri, 209. 

Bhabra Edict, 30 32, 35, 73, 

92, 126, 134. ' 

BJidgct y defined, 19971. 

Bhandu, convert in Ceylon, 213. 

Bharhut, nidpa at, 113, 114. 

Bhattiprolu, inscription at, 140. 

Bhil chilli = monks, I58?<. 

Bhilsa, J14. 

Bhojas, 42, 174. 

Bias, river, 75. 

Bible, contrasted with Asoka^s 
teaching, 33. 

Bibliographical note, 202. 

Bimbisara„ king, 221. 

Bindusara, king, 18-20, 72, 105, 
206, 221, 222. I 

Births and deaths, .register of, 
87. 

Bodh Gaya, hodhi tree at, 40 ; 
railing at, 114. 

Bodhi (ho')j tree, 71, 114, 213, 
219. 

Bodoahpra, king of Burma, 
39 w- 

Borderers* Edict, 32 a., 177. 

Bow', Indian, 103, 104 7*, 

Brahmagiri, rock inscriptibn at, 

132, I 39 /V^* 

Brahmanical law, 29. 

Brahmans, 1497/., 1517/., 160, 

‘ Ib6, 167, 16974.J 170, 172, 193, 
208. 

Brahml, script, 129, 139,414*^. 

Branding, r<guljt,^ed, 57, 188. 

Brihadratha, last of Maurya 
■; dynasty, 71, 74. , ^ 

Buddha, sayings of, 3072., 3a, 
65, 177 7i. ; title ^f Gautama, 
, 39 ; childhood o^. 40 ; disciplqs 

of, 41 ; teaching of, 47,^ 207, 
21 r; * former*, 40, 54, 200; 
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death of, 69, 82, 209, 211, 226, 
233; relics of, no, 225; 
images of, 138 ; not called 
vyuthaj i$on,\ mentioned in 
Bh^br^ Edict, J54; forbade 
castration, 188??;; birthplace 
of, 199 ; Konakamana, the 
* former*, 39, 54, 73, 200 j 
Btatiie of, 229. « 

Buddhism, chronicleR of, 23, 
43 ; conversion of Asoka to, 
28 ; ethical tlilbught of, 30, 67, 
T89 /(l'^; in l>urma, 44; in other 
countries, 46 ; in far South, 49 ; 
in Ceylon, 50 ; holy places of, 
54, 73, 227 ; sanctity of animal 
life taught by, 58 ; and J ainism, 
61 ; not in Assam, ; in 
Khotan, 82 ; spirit of, 90 ; 
technical terms of, 165;/., 
183 n, 

Buddhist, Order, 26, 35, 73, 
151??. ; literature, 32, 33, 4S, 
63, 144 ; attitude, >4 ; monks, 
36, 208, 228; ‘ ordiiialion 

38,«I53>«.; dhamma or Law 
of Piety, 74, 39, 98 ; Council, 
55 ; m^narchs, 59 ; ascetics, 60 ; 
])hilo8ophy, 65 ; monasteries, 
77 } 139 ; church, 92, iii ; 
J diaJeas, 1 1 3 ; buildings, 1 1 3 ; 
doctrine of joyousness, 173^/. 

Burma, happiness aimed at in, 
31 ; self-reliance in, 34 ; the 
Order in, 38; BodoahprA, king 
39 /'’ ] Buddhism in, 44, 46; 
f)alaces of, 86; wmr^len archi- 
tecture in, 137 ; moj^jasteries in, 
,139 ; four queens in, 193 n. 

Cambodia, Buddhism in, 46. 

Canon, Pali, 32 134 n. 

CatJflal/»PersepolitaD, 140. 

Caste, developmiht M, 29. 

Castration, regulated, 57, 188. 

Casts, Asoka inscriptions, 242. 

Cateemsm, teaching of, 34 

66 . * 

O^uverf-, river ^ Kaviri, q. v. 

Cave, dwellings, 134; dedica- 
tions, 146, 198, 201. 


Censors, of Law of Piety, 53, 57, 
99, 161, . 162, 171, 192; of 
women, 162 w., 171. 
Ceremonial, true, 166. 

Ceylon, Buddhism in, 38, 44-^, 
217, in the edicts, 43, 44, 
153 156, 174; legends of,^ 

47, 55» 205-20, 229M,, 

233 »<-, 239 M. ; Buddhist litera- 
ture in, 48 ; monuments in, 50, 
51 ; inscriptions in, 140 ; Nis- 
ianka MAla, king of, 169 n. ; 
conversion of, 209. 

Chfl-nakya, minister, 13, i7«., 
83’, 88, 89, 93, 95-8, loi, 

I99».,2o6. 

I Chanar (Chunar), sandstone, 
i ^ 20. 

' Ohandagirika, executioner, 224. 

; Chandaia = outcaste, 239 n. 

I Chandragiri, river, 80. 

I Chandragupta Maurya, 13-18, 

j 72. 75. 80. 

I Chariots, loi, 102. 
i Charlemagne, compared with 
Asoka, 92, 98)<., 106, 182 w., 
195 u. 

Charumatt, daughter of Asoka, 
78. 

' Chera, kingdom, 157 
j China, Burmese Budtlliism from, 
i 44 ; ^iuddhism in, 46 ; trade 

j with, 79 ; Wu-ti, emperor of, 

1 36, 38 ; Shi-hwang-ti, emjieror 

I of, 81. 

I Chinese pilgrims, 36, 66, 7 1 , 1 1 7 ; 

I ^ settlers in Khotaii, 81 ; version 
I of text, 1 54 /< . ; (fates for A soka, 
j 2l5/(.. * 

Chola, kingdom, 42, 43,48, 156, 

i 174* 

I Christianity, 61. 

Church, buddhist, 35, 92, 19?, //., 
i 95 -' 7 - ^ 

j^Commiesioners, 185. 
"^Oonjeeveram « Kanchi, q.v.^ 

*s°- 

Constantine, emperor, 21, 46. 
•Consular officers, 87 M. ^ 

Council, (jonveiied by Asoka, 55, 

! 74, 
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Courtesans, at court, 89 ; in 
secret service, 98, 163^1^. 

Cow, Hindu reverence for, 58. 

Cromwell, letter of, quoted, 

^^169 w. 

Cutch (Kachh), 81. 

CJyrene, 43, 68, 73, 174(1. 

^)arius, conquest of Indus valley 
by, 128 ; rock inBcription of, 141. 

Dasaratha, prandson of Asoka, 
70, 71, 72, 74. 

Death, penalty of, ^^9, 89. 

Deimachos, ambassador, 18, 
72 - 

Delhi, iiiHcribcd jiillars at. I2i,<] 
146, Tp5«. 

Devdnaiii piya^ meauini;- of, 2*i ; 
Tissa, king of Ceylon, 2 1 1 . 

Devapftla,Boii-in-law of Asoka, 78. 

Deva Patan, 78. 

Devi (i) mother of Mnhendra, 
209; 1,2) titlo — Her Majesty ; 

(3) = r)urgu, 127//. 

Dhnnimu, see Dhurmu. 

.Dhummapoda., cited, 33, 34. 

Dhaiiauanda, king, 206. 

.Dharma {dhanima ' , meaning of, 
29 - 34 * 

IViarmachakm, wheel of the law, 
136. 

Dhnrmddhikdri, 33. , 

Dharuuujiqddhtf Bud<lhiHt school, 

2 1 7 >/. 

JJharma-inahdiiKifrd, defined, 53, 
88, 161 n, 

Uhunuardju AstiUa, J07 //. 1 

Dhavnayukld, defined, 33, 99, 

1 58 //., 161 M., J92 ny 

Dhauli, rock inscri])tioii at, 23, 
I 3 i» T 79 * 

Dinapore (Ij^hanapur),. canton- 
ment, 84. 

Dtndrdj Wii, 230. 

Dionysios, mission of, 1$'. 

Bipavamsa, C'Cylonese chronicle, 
18 w., 74, 205 w., 2\on.y 2 13 A., 
233 «. * 

JjivydvacMndt 239 a. 

Draugiana, 11. 

Dravida, kingdom, 49'. ‘ 


! Edicts, style of, 105 ; in chrono- 
logical order, 145. ^ 

: Egypt, embassy from, 1 9 ; Ptolemy 
Phil^dlphoB, king of, 43, 72, 
73, 174; iripgation in, 95. 

Elephant, figure of, at Kalsi, 128; 
image of, at Dhauli, 131. 

Elephants, accepted by Seleukos, 
15 ; in Maurya army, lor. 

Epirus, Alexander king of, 43, 
73 , 174 * 

Euddmos, 12, 13, 72. 

Eumenes, 12. r 

Pa-hien, Chinese pilgrim, 66 n,, 
107 7i., 108. 

, Female, guards, 89 ; morals, 99 ; 

' establishmentM, 162. 

Pir6z Shah, removed pillars, 1 2 1 , 
146. 

I Folklore, 237 n. 

I 0andh&ra^ country, 44, .141, 

162 '//. 

Gftndhara, people, 43, i62.» 

Gapgaridae, 138. 

Garlic, prejudice agaiiis|, 239 
' Gautama Buddha, 39. 
j Gedrosia, 11, 13, 75. 
i Ghazni, 7*3 n. 

Ghosha, saint. 237. 

Girnar, rock inscription at, So, 
93 1 29, 1 30. 

Godavari, river, 24. 

Gtsang-ma, Tibetan ]»rince, 3 j . 

Gupta, father of rpagu|foa, 4,', 
226. ** 

ft. 

H^’r, penalty of shaving, 100, 
142. 

Heaven, in the edicts, 64, 63. 

Hellenistic motives inUrf, 142. 

Hemachan(i'ra,’'4i . 

J Herat, 11, 73. 

I ' Himalaya (HimavantU), nissioii 
to, 44, 43. 

Hinduism, 61, O7. r 

Hindfl Kush, ii , 13, 1 7, ''75, So. 

Hindus, notions of, 38, 59. 

Hippolytus, legend of, 237 IK 
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Hiuen Teang, Chinese pilgrim, 
76, 79 n., 108, no, 117, 201 w., 

^ 233 n. 

Hospitals, 65, 157 ?<. • 

Hsiao- Yen, Chinese emperor, 36, 

38. • 

Hunt, the Royal, 56, 73, 90, 165. 
Hyphasis, river, 75. 

• 

Indian Museum, 242. 

Indra, deity, 241 . 

Inscriptions, clironulogical 
ordef^ 145.^ 

Inspectors, 99, 171. 

Ipsos, battle of, 72. 

Irrigation department, 95. 

Isila, town, 151. 

Itsing, Chinese idlgiim, 158 w., j 
188 

Jainism, 61, 71. 

Jains, 58, 60, 61, 62, 193. 
Jalauka, a son of Asoka, 71, 
T94'n. , 

Jamhuilrquij deHned, 149 //. 

Japem, Buddhism in, 46. 

Jdtukas, sculptures illustrayng, 

t T 

Jatinga-Bd-mesvara, rock in- 
scription at, 132, 

Jaugada, rock iiiscrij/tion at, 23, 
131, 177. 

Jetavana, 124, 

Jfl.u&.garh, 130. 

KUbul, or raropanisjidai, 11; 

• sti'<fhghold, 73. 

Kachh (Cutch i, S j . 

J^akavarnin, king, 221. 

K&lftsoka, king, 205. 

Kalinga, coiiq*iest of, 24-7^ 73,’ 
79, 172, 177; edicts, 131, 144, 

K&lsi, rock inscttiptiai) at, 128, 166. 
Kalyknapuri, river, 80. 
KkiimrOiia = Assam, 81. 
Kamboja, tribe, 42, 174. 
Kanakamiyii == KonA^kamana, q.r, 
ij^ftnckl (Conjee veram), 50. 
Kandahar, 1 1, 75. 

Kangarote, river, tSo. 


*<•7 

Kank&li TUft, at Mathura, 41. 
Kao-tsu Wu-ti, Chinese emperor, 
36. 

Kapilavastu, 40, 200 n., 227. 
Kapua, town, 76. 

KapArdagiri inscription == Sh4h • 
bazgarhi, q. t\ 

Katmay theory of, 64. » 

Kftruv&kl^ family name of blcond^ 
Queen, 19371., 198. 

Kashmir, included in empire, 76, 
81 ; monauteries in, 77; mission 
to, 44, 212. 

Kassapa(Kft8yapa), (i) mission- 
ary, 44, 45 ; (2) former 

Buddha, 300 u. * 
Kasyaidifa, school of Buddhism, 
#21771. 

Kafhdvati/t if , publication of, 211, 
217. 

Kftthid,w&r = Surashtra, 130. 
K&thmRndu, 77, 

Kausamb! Edict, 54, 196. 
Kautilya (Kautalya), = Chuna- 
i kya, y.r., 83. 

I Kaviri I Kaveri),river,49, 50, 233. 

I Kerala, Malabar, 80, 156 7i., 

I 

Keralaputra, kingdom, 43, 156. 

I Khaliataka, minister, 223. 
Khaisl, error for Kaisi, q. r. 
Kharavela, king, 62. 

: Khardshthi, script, 1 28, 139, 144. 

Khotan, traditions of, 81, 82. 

! Kiratas, hill-men, 78. 
i Konakamana, Buddha, 39, 54, 
73, 200. ' 

“^orea, Ihiddliisn/ in, 46. 

• Korkai, yort, 156 u, * 

I A7 i 8, defined, 91 
Krakuchanda, former Buddha, 

200 7i. 

Krishna (Kistna)* river, 175 n. 
KukkuWrama, mona&*e];y, 109, 
229,239. 

Kumarapaia, king of Gujarat, 

*37»4i. 

KumrSijpiar* remains at, 108. 
Kunaia, son of Asoka, 71, 
Kusinagara, 40, 417/. 

Ktlfadgufy Snlfii, (i noted, 65. 
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liabranda, donorB* records at, 1 1 5 . 
Lalita Pfttan, 77. 

Lance, Indian, 103. 

Land, revenue, 95, 199 w. 
I^tBhairo at Benares, 28 n,, 109. 
'Lauriy&-Ararftj, pillar, *120, 
146. 

Lauriy&«Nandangarh, . pillar, 

Life, sanctity of animal, 56. 

Lion, capitals, 118, 119, 136. 
Lucknow, Museum, *242. 
Lumbini, garden, 39, 40, 199//. 

Madara, Mount, 241 . 

Madura, *Pjlndya capital, 49, 
156W. ; district, 174?^ 

Magadha, Nanda dynasty of, ig, 
205 ; Asoka, king of, 35, 72, 
153 ; Pataliputra, capital of, 
84 ; dialect of, 144, 198 //., 
199 n, \ KAlasoka, king of, 205. 
Magas, king of Cyrene, 43, 68, 
73 * 174- ^ 

Mah& Arittha, uepliew of king 
of Ceylon, 21 2. 

MabS.bodhi, tree, 237. 

Mah&deva, missionary, 44. 
Ma 3 ifl>dbammar akkhita, misBiou- 
ary, 44, 219. 

Mahfi. Kft^yapa, saint, 228. 
MaMmandala, king, 221. 
Mahimdtrn j defined, 93, 9,;^ 
Mab&megha, garden, 214, 219. 
Mah8.uadi, river, 24. 

Mahopnduma JafaJcit^ cited, 237 «. 
Mahftrakkhita, missionary, 44. ^ I 
Mahftrftsbtra, country, 44, 162 w.’ | 
MrthdsSujMkifj school of Bud- j 
dhisin, 217 

Mahdvunim^ chronicle, 74, 205^2., 
217?!., 229 n., 233 
Mah&vih&r a, tiaonastery , ' 205a., 
214. j < 

'Mahendra (Mahinda), l^n^ther 
(orison) of Asoka, 49-52, 210. 
MaMpftla, king, 221 ». * 

Mahi^amandala ~ My8<\'-e, 44, 

2J,2. 

Mahi^dsaka, school of Buddhism, 

2l*J H. 


Majjbantika, missionary, 44. 
Madjbima, missionary, 44. 
Makrftn, 11, 15, 75. 

Malakd^, or Pandya, country, 
49. * 

Mangalore, u. 

Manju Patan, 77. 

Mlnsahra, rock inscription, 127. 
Matbi^b = Lauriya-Nandaijgarh, 
g.r., 147. 

Matbura, 41, 226. 
Maudgaiayana, disciple of Bud- 
dha, 228. ^ 

Maury a, dynasty, 13, 19, 71; 
chronology, 72 ; suzerainty, 79 ; 
court, 90 ; Persian customs, 
‘ 100; navy, 10 1 ; government, 

104, 1^38; jewellei’y, &c., 137; 
civilization, 140 ; art, 143 ; clan, 
206. 

M|lya, doctrine of, 62, O3. 
McCrindle, works of, 1 7 /^, 86 n. 
Meditation, value of, 65. 
Meerut (lyrirntb , pillar from, 

I 121, 146. 

j Megastbenes, 16, 17 //., 72,«S2. 

I Me^potamia, 140. 

Mibintal6, monastery, 

Mhfdi'j pillars = milestones, 91 //., 
192 n. 

Minor Bock Edicts, distribution 
of, 132 ; versions of, 149-52. 
Missa, mountain, 2 1 3. 

Mud fhmmiciy of Charlemagne 
182 185 n. 

Missionaries, names of, 44, 45, 
212. 

Missions, l\soka’s network of, 
42. 

Moggali (Mogali), father of 
* Tfehya (3), 45, 2C0, 217, 218. 
Monasteries, of Asoka, 109, 
139 * . ^ ^ 

Mongolia, Br Jdlid^m in, 46^ 
Mmhd Rdkshasay drama, 17»., 
^ 2 2 w. 

'Munda, king, 221. 

Mysore, mission to, 44, 212. 

N&bbapamtis of k^bhaka, 42, 
174. 
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NAeArjuni Hills, caves in, 70, 

134- 

^Alanda, buildings at, no. 
Nanda, dynasty, 13, 104, 205. 
NangrahAr (HangnahAr), 
at, 76. • 

N.avy, in Maurya age, 101. 
NepAl, 77, 81. 

Nigll^a, insciibed pillar ^t, 39, 
' 77,124,148,200. 

Nigrodha, legend of, 207, 210. 
Nikdyay meaning of, 171?*., 
189^ ^ 

Nirgranthas = Jains, q. r., 49. 
NirvAna, doctrine of, 64. 

Nun, 195, 197. 

Nunneries, 139. 

Omar, Klialif, 21. 

Omphis, king of Taxila, 12, 72, 
Onions, prejudice against, 238, 
239- 

Order, the Buddhist, 149, 151. 

‘ Ordination,’ Buddhist, 38, 1 53n. 
Orissa, wild tribes of, 179 u. 
Ozeia, racing, 90. 

Oxyartes, sjjtrap, 1 1 

Fada, smbe, 152. 

Faithan, town, 1 74 w. 

Falaoes, Maurya, 85, io7. 

Fftli canon or scriptures, 63, 
I54». 

Fallava, kingdom, 49. 
FAndrethan, city, 76. 

FAndya, kingdom or country, 42, 

•»’3> ?9. IS**. >74- . 

FanjAb, Pdros and Omphis, lords 
^of, 12. ^ 

rarishad {pnrisd)^ meaning oJ, 

I58«. • • 

Farkham, statue at, 1 16. 
F4»apA»isadai, satrapy, 11, ic;, 

75 - . < ^ 

Pdmmdu, meaning of, 161 n., 
170^. ^ 

Fasu^tis shiine of, 78. 
FAtoliputrf^Fatna), the Maurya 
^capital, 13, ^6, 28?/., 50, 72, 
105, 155 162, 195, 206, 221, 

223, 229 ; hospital at, 66 ; 


described, 84, 85, 107 ; adminis- 
tration of, 86 ; communications 
of, 91 j procession at, 159; 
Council of, 196 n. 

FAt^, city, 77, 78. 

Fatdli == Fateliputra, q.v,, 16; 
railings at, 114. 

Fatrokles, officer, 19. 

Faul, St.,«2i. 

Fegu, Asoka’s alleged mission to, 
44. 

Feithon, ao»of Ageiior, ri. 

Penal law, 99. 

Persecutions, 62 n. 

Fersepolitan capitals, 136, 141. 

Persia, influence of, *100, 140, 

* 141, J 43 - 

Flp^aedra, legend of, 237 11. 

Fhilippos, satrap, 12, 72. 

Piety, Law of, see DharmUf 30. 

Pillar inscriptions, 182-300. 

Pillars, at Patna, 108, 109, 125 ; 
of Asoka numerous, 117, 123; 
inscribed, 123, 146; un- 

discovered, 124. 

Fingala VatsAjiva, ascetic, 222. 

Fitenika (Fitinika), tribe, 42, 
174. 

Fiyadasi, meaning of, 2 2. 

Foros, king, 12, 72, 138. 

FrAdesikA = districtofficers, 158??. 

PrAkrit, language, 144. 

Frasii,^nation, 138. 

Fravarapura, 76. 

rriyadariiHn ~ Fiyadasi, q. 

Pimenos, Indian parallel to, 87. 

Ptolemy FMladelplios, king ot 
Egypt, 19, 43, 72, 74. 

Fulinda, tribe, 42, 175. 

Funarvasii^ day, 1 88. 

Fundra vardhana, in Bengal, 
229. 

Furdnas^ i*j n., 18 

Piirnavarman, llaja, 7^ ^ 

Fushpi|pitra (Fushya-), king, 

” 7L 74, 242. 

Bushyadhai^a, king, 242. 

Queen ant, 187. j 

Queen's Edict, 54, 71 n., 197. 

Queeng, Asoka, 193, 198. 
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Bftdhagupta, miDiiiter, 223. 
Badhiah «= Lauriy a- Araraj , r . , 
146. 

Bfthula, address to, 1 54. 
filings, of 8 lilpti 8 , 1 14. 
Bftjagriha, 221, 230. {1 

lidjilkas {Rujjdhas) Com- 
« missioners, 94, 185 
'Bakkhita, missionary) 44. 
Bal-pa-chaii, king of Tibet, 51. 
Bftmpurwft, pillars at, 119,147, 
203. 

Bashtrika, tribe, 43, 162 71. 
BebiHh, theory of, 61. 

Begister, of births arid deaths, 87. 
Be venue; land, 95, 199 n. 
Beverence, duty of, 58. ^ 

Bishipattana = SariiRtb, 

227. 

Boads, 91, 120. 

Bock Edicts, distribution of, 
126 ; versions of, 149-81. 
Budradftman, inscription of, 80, 
93 «-» 95 . 130- 

Bummindel, inscribed pillar at, 

39. 40. 77. 1*4. J 48 . 

Bdpn&th, rock inscription at, 
132, i 33 i 149. 151^ 202. 

Sabaiin, king, 221. 

Sahasr&m, rock inscription at, 

, 132, 133, 149 - 

Sakra, god, lord of the^Devas, 1 
, 215. 

Sakti, goddesses, 70. 

Sakya sage, a title of Buddha, 

» 199. 

Samdjo, meaning of, 155 w. * 
Sama.p§,, town, 177, 

Samatato « Gangetic 'delta, 79. 
Samhoflhif meaning of, 166 w. 
Samprati (Sampadl), grandson I 
of Asoka, 71, 74, 239, <242. 


S&ru&th, visited by Asoka, 40, 
4i?2.; edict, 54, 55, 92, 195; 
pillar at, 124, 147 ; lion capital 
at, 136* 140. 

SarviUtwddhif school of Bud- 
dhism, 2 1 7 h. 

das&nka, king of Bengal, 71. 
Satiyaputra, kingdom of, 43, 

80, /56. ,4 

Satrap, title of, 142. 

Schism, penalty of, 195. 

Schools, of Buddhism, 21771. 
Script, Brdhini, I39f 144; 

Kharoshthi, 128, *139, 144. 
Sculpture, handmaid of archi- 
tecture, 135 ; in bas-relief, 137. 
Seasons, three, 188 
Seleukos Nikator, 14-16, iS, 
19- 7 ^. 75 - 

Shfthbdzgarhi, rock inscription 
at, 126, 172. 

Shamasastry, Mr. R., discovered 
A 7 'thn 8 d 8 tra, 6, i7?i., 83. 
Shi-hwan^-ti, Chinese empeior, 

81. 

I Siam, Buddhism in, 46. c 
I Sil^rtios, satrap, 1 1, J 6, 
Siddftpura, rock inscrintion at, 
132,151/?. 

Silk-cotton, 122. 

Sind, II, 81. 

Sist&n, 1 1 . 

Sogdiana, 11. 

Sdn, river, 16, 84, 85. 

Sona, missionary, 44. 

Sop&rft, rock inscription at, 129. 
6rftva8tl, city, 40, 41 n., >35 
Srinagar, f.ity, 76. 

Stadinnij d&ined, 91 n. 
Stasander, governor, i f . 

« Stai^anor, govern ©r, i j . 

St/i(U’iraf school of Buddhism, 
2177*. 


Samud^iV ascetic, 224 = Stoic ethicBjf34. 

Sftnchl, at, 45, 110-12; | /S74;7</, defined, 107, 110. 

edict, 197. * V. Style, of the edicts, 144. 

SanghamitrA, legend of, 47, 5?, SubhadrAngi, mother of i^soka, 


210. ^ I 222. 

Sajpskrit, language, 1-14. Subscription, buildfng by, 115. 

SAriputra, disciple of Buddha, Sudarsana, lake, ‘130. 

228. ^ ^ i SuhmA, kingdom, 79. 
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Sumana, i^i) brother of Aaoka, ; 

206 ; (2) son of (lAighter of ' 

> Asoka, 210. I 

Sumitra, saint, 21T. ! 

Snrftshtra, 130. 

Surpftraka = Bopihra, q, 

Sustma, brother of Asoki^ 221, 
223. 4 

Sua^ftga, 205 n. ^ 
Suvannabhflmi >= Pegu, 44, 212. 
Suvarnagiri, town, 26, 93, 94, 

151-/ • 

Stmaaas, a sou of Asoka, 194^. 
Svasas, kiii 5 :(lom of, 222. 

Sw&t valley, 76, 81. I 

Syria, kings of, 14, 18, 43, 76, 
157 I74'ii. 

Tamalipti (Tamra-), ^)ort, 78, 
212, 214. 

Tamilakam, Tamil Land, 8r. 
Tamlflk = Tamalipti, q. r, 79. 
Tftmraparni, (1) river, 156 
(2) Ceylon, 174 n. 

Tamrns(itiija<f Ihuhfliisf. .sch<*ol, 
2T7?i. 

Tarai, Nepalese, 77, 134, J^6. 
Taxil^ city, Oniphis king <T, 12, 
72 ; * Asoka viceroy of, 20, 

1 81 H.y 222; highway to, 91 ; 
prince of, 93, 94f i8r, 223, 

2 54- j 

Teeth, used as seal, 234. i 

TbAparama, stflpa, 215. 

Tibet, Buddhism in, 46 ; Kal- | 
pa-chan king of, 51 ; legends 1 
^ of,*8i. 

Tibetans '? = KamlJfljas, 162 «. 
Tilaura K6t = Kaj^avastu, 7. r., ! 
40 u. 

Tirhht, 229. , 

Tlrthyas, Hindus, opponents (‘f 
'* Tia^yhism, 228. 

Tishya (Tissj|), brother of 
Asoka, 206, 210, 216, 218 ; 
(2) kmg of Ceylon, 31 1 ; 
soil q]F Mogali (Moggali), 4^' 
45, 210-12, 216-18; (4) 

another ^aint, 21 1 ; (^5) ct)n-^ 
stellation ^d day, 179, iSo, 
188. 


pi 

Tishyarakshita, (|ueeii of Asoka, 
193 n., 220, 234, 237. 

Tivara, son of Asoka, 70, 193 w., 
i94«., 198. 

Toleration, 60 ; edict, 127, 174). 
TojJfrft, pillar from, 121, 123, 
146. 

Tosali, town, 25, 93, 94, 177 

179. • • 

Trade, Board of, 87. 

Trees, planted, 91, 157, 192. 
Triparadevos, partition of, 11, 
I2M., 14,72. 

Tulakuchi, king, 221. 

Tuluva, country, 80, 156 ». 
Tushftspha, Yavana Raja, 93 w., 
95 - 


ITdayibhadra, king, 221. 

UdhaJikay meaning of, iggn. 

Ujjain, Asoka viceroy of, 20, 
181 w., 206, 209; prince (►f, 
93, 94, 181 ; *heir or prison 
at, 225. 

Upagupta, preceptor of Asoka, 
40, 41, 45 n.y 77. 

Upasampadfi, defined, 38. 

Questionimj of, 154. 

Uraiyhr, old Chola capital, 
’156/1., 174?/. 

ITrumunda, mount, 226. 

Uttaiia, missionary, 44. 

Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 214. 


VaihddpavdtHn, pcliool of Bud-* 

* dhistn, 21 7 • 

Vaisaii =^,J?ayar, 117. 

Vakkula 7 saint, 40, 228. 
Vanavflsi = N. Kannara, 44, 

212. 

Vedisoigiri = Bemagar, 209. 
Viceroys, 93. 

Vide^l^a = Tirhht, 229. 
Vigatasoka (Vitftsoka), brother 

• of Asoka, 222, 228-31. 
Vrihai^ati, king, 242. 
Vrishasena, king, 342. 

Vulture’s Peak, 230. 

meaning of, 150 /i. 
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War OlBLoe, 101# Yaias, Bahxt, or Sthavira, 229. 

Wardena of the Marches, 26, Tavana ^ Yona, q.v. 

i 82« Tear, three seasons in, 188 n. 

Water-rates, 95. Yona, 4a, 53, 93 a., 95, 157, 

W^pons, Indian, 10491. 174 * 

Wells, along roads, 91, 157, -92. YuJciax{yuta)i meaning of, 5311., 
Women, censors of, 162 9t., 171 ; 93. ’ 

see Female. 

W ritiag, early knowledge of, 1 38. 

Wu-tl, emperor of China, 38. Zftbul, city, 75. 
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